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AN  ADDRESS. 


“In  that  hay  shall  Israel  be  the  third  with  Egypt 
and  with  Assyria,  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the 
earth.”— Isaiah  xix.  24,  A*.  V 

As  the  brethren  who  stayed  in  the 
earliest  centres  of  Church  life  commended 
the  brethren  who  went  “  to  the  grace  of 
God,”  so  it  is  our  duty  and  joy  to  com¬ 
mend  you,  dear  brethren,  to  the  same 
grace,  and  to  look  for  the  same  blessing 
in  our  degree.  The  grace  of  God  to 
which  we  commend  you,  you  will  need. 
And  it  is  a  special  grace  which  we  must 
ask.  You  go  to  work  under  unusual 
conditions. 

Not  among  heathen  men  who  revere 
“  The  Great  Mother,”  and  have  as  yet 
no  other  contact  with  us  intellectual 
or  spiritual. 


Not  among  men  who  have  associations 
with  the  English  Prayer  Book,  and 
venerate  the  Augustine  and  the  Re¬ 
formers  of  this  Church.  These  men  look 
on  Augustine  himself  as  a  very  young 
brother,  and  on  the  Reformation  as  an 
alien  land’s  deliverance  from  usurpa¬ 
tions  which  they  never  knew.  Into  our 
smaller  variations  they  will  have  no 
insight,  and  you  will  not  care  to  teach 
them  these  things.  You  teach  by  the 
leave  and  with  the  promised  prayers 
of  Patriarchs  whose  own  varieties  of 
thought  and  worship  date  back  into 
almost  primitive  ages. 

But  you  will  feel  yourselves  to  be  at 
work  in  the  presence  and  for  the  sake  of 
a  Broken  Church — a  temple  in  the  dust 
— and  you  will  often  think,  Has  God’s 
promise  failed  to  this  great  national 
church  ? 

You  will  be  surrounded  with  unin- 
telligently  used  Christian  rites.  And 
you  will  ask,  What  blessing  on  these 
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liturgic  murmurs  which  not  even 
those  who  sing  them  at  the  altars 
comprehend  ? 

You  will  see  that  Persecution  is  not 
unavailing  if  it  be  carried  far  enough. 
That  it  has  crushed  the  life  and  the 
truthfulness  and  almost  all  the  character 
out  of  those  who  have  been  made  with¬ 
out  scruple  or  pity  to  feel  its  full 
energy. 

In  all  directions  you  will  seek  to  find 
an  answer  to  this  question,  “  Are  noble 
national  churches,  whose  missions  are  in 
every  clime,  (for  the  Nestorian  missions 
were  from  China  to  Malabar,)  whose 
organizations  and  establishment  are  at 
every  point  complete — are  all  the 
churches  of  Christ  liable  to  dispossession 
and  devastation  like  to  this  ?  And  if  not, 
why  this  one  ?  Was  there  some  secret 
unfaithfulness — and  if  so,  are  our  own 
churches  safe  at  home  ?  Was  it  for  an 
error  in  the  faith  ?  If  it  is  so,  can  it  be 
redeemed  ?  What  zeal,  what  wariness, 
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would  that  need  ?  If  it  be  not  so — if  it 
is  but  a  long  chastening  of  a  church  as 
of  a  soul — what  love  must  we  outpour, 
and  what  labours  for  its  peace  ?  ” 

Then  indeed  by  all  that  is  tender  and 
faithful  and  true,  a  great  function  of 
church  toward  church  is  begun  in  us,  and 
tenderness  and  faithfulness  and  truth 
must  be  the  outcome  of  that  grace  to 
which  you  are  not  in  vain  commended, 
whatever  be  the  dispiritedness  to  which 
nature  will  tempt  you  at  the  constant 
association  with  untaught  Priests  and 
Bishops,  broken  churches,  symbols  and 
rites  not  understood,  with  Christian 
families  deprived  of  many  common 
privileges  of  mankind. 

There  is  no  mission  quite  like  yours. 
It  is  emphatically  under  the  protection  op 
the  Comforter ,  in  the  sweetest  homeliest 
way  in  which  that  Divine  name  is  under¬ 
stood.  You  have  to  teach  patience, 
courage,  hope  to  the  afflicted. 

You  might  set  about  a  work  of  interest- 
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ing  detail  in  teaching  boys, and  conversing 
with  men  and  women  on  the  things  of 
God,  and  confining  your  thoughts  to  that 
without  speculating  on  any  principles  as 
to  God’s  ways  with  His  churches,  or  His 
Church’s  certainty  of  blessings.  You 
might  on  the  other  hand  gather  for  us 
much  historic,  much  sacred,  much 
arcliEeologic  lore,  and  teach  while  you 
learnt,  avoiding  daily  troubles  of  many 
petty  kinds,  such  as  beset  the  English 
parish.  But  you  will  do  neither  of 
these  alone.  You  have  much  to  learn 
for  us  of  lessons  beyond  our  experience  ; 
you  have  much  to  teach  there  of  the 
simplest  cottage  lore,  the  clearest  cate- 
chesis  which  belongs  to  their  droop¬ 
ing  church  and  to  our  daily  growing 
church. 

For  once  more,  3'our  mission  is  under 
the  protection  of  the  Comforter  in  His 
highest,  grandest,  attributes.  Not  touch¬ 
ing  questions  of  politics.orof  government, 
or  of  administration  in  the  very  lightest 
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degree,  not  making  one  proselyte  from 
church  to  church,  nor  preaching  to  those 
outside,  to  whom  you  are  not  sent,  you 
have  to  infuse  fresh  life  into  that  which 
is  faint,  courage  into  that  which  is  afraid, 
knowledge  into  those  who  have  but 
inaccurate  rudiments,  faith  where  every¬ 
thing  on  earth  fights  against  faith,  and 
where  the  powers  we  most  trust  seem 
to  have  ceased  from  intervening. 

Yet  a  voice  has  surely  called.  A  voice 
which  in  dimness  we  cannot  but  follow. 
“  It  shall  be  told  thee  what  thou  shalt 
do.”  If  we  understand  it,  if  we  harden 
not  our  hearts,  but  work  it  out,  surely 
we  could  ask  no  greater  sign  in  these 
days  of  the  Love  of  God  to  them — 
surely  no  greater  sign  of  the  Trust  of 
God  in  us.  He  loveth  them.  He 
trusteth  us. 

And  to  you  we  pass  this  on,  dear 
brothers,  whose  hearts  God  touched  so 
quickly,  so  unexpectedly.  One  in  the 
Northern  Isles,  one  in  the  depth  of 
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London — what  more  strange  than  that 
you  should  be  bidden  to  leave  both, 
and  to  Arise  and  go  to  Assyria  ?  I  am 
witness  how  you  both  replied  that  you 
would  go  wheresover  God  would. 

We  cannot  tell  what  GOD  will  work  by 
your  hands.  We  have  one  wondrous  un¬ 
fulfilled  word  of  prophecy  “  that  Assyria 
and  Egypt  and  Palestine  shall  be  a  triad 
of  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the  earth.” 
Palestine  which  was  once  the  battle-field 
between  those  two  shall  be  the  Divine 
link  that  binds  them  in  joy. 

In  each  of  those  three  lands  there  is 
in  our  day  a  strange  faint  little  stirring 
as  of  sleeping  churches  that  turn  as 
it  were  towards  waking,  and  speak 
dreamily  and  wearily  to  the  strong 
young  church  that  waits  and  listens. 
Who  shall  tell  what  may  come  of  it  ? 
Yet  there  is  the  written  word  about 
Israel,  Egypt,  and  Assyria  ;  and  even 
if  nothing  great  is  near — yet  these  little 
stirrings  one  after  another  carry  us 


through  the  dark  and  silent  night  to¬ 
wards  some  great  morning. 

He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  should 
say  in  the  signs  of  our  times  that  nothing 
great  is  near,  that  no  morning  is  at 
hand. 

Howsoever  it  be- — remember  that  you 
are  not  to  be  dispirited  because  deliver¬ 
ances  are  small  and  much  work  yields 
little  fruit.  We  commend  you  to  the 
Comforter  for  yourselves.  We  place 
you  under  the  protection  of  the  Com¬ 
forter  to  comfort  them.  We  place  you 
under  the  protection  of  the  Comforter  to 
strengthen  them.  And  at  the  least  you 
cannot  but  be  a  great  sign  of  God’s  Love 
— God’S  Love  to  the  old  Eastern  Church, 
God’s  Love  to  the  Church  of  England. 

To  be  signs  of  God’s  Love  and  to  be 
bearers  of  God’s  Love  is  a  “  good  part 
which  shall  not  be  taken  away.” 


RicHAim  Clay  and  Sons,  Limited, 

LONDON  AND  DONGA V. 


EB0SI7EI 

-  dec  19  18 

Mr.  SPE1 
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WORK  IN  SOUTH  EASTERN  EUROPE. 

(Report  Letter  No.  7  on  the  tour  of  John  R.  Mott  to  pro¬ 
mote  Christian  life  and  work  among  the  students  of  foreign  lands.) 

Mediterranean  Sea,  Oot .  12,  1395. 

We  spent  six  days  in  Constantinople --days  which  can  never 
be  forgotten.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  terror  which  character¬ 
ized  the  first  week  of  October,  and  which  doubtless  still  contin¬ 
ues.  I  refer  to  the  almost  unbelievable  atrocities  perpetrated 
upon  the  Armenians  in  that  city.  For  some  reason,  no  paper  which 
I  have  seen  since  gives  any  adequate  conception  of  the  cruelties 
crowed  into  those  days.  I  will  state  a  few  facts  among  man,.' 
which  might  be  given.  I  give  only  those  for  the  truth  of  which  I 
can  vouch,  as  I  took  great  pains  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  their  ac¬ 
curacy.  For  obvious  reasons  the  names  of  all  persons  are  with¬ 
held.  Two  days  before  I  reached  Constantinople  over  500  Armeni¬ 
ans  were  forcibly  thrown  into  prison.  The  reason  was  that  they 
were  on  their  way  to  present  a  petition  to  the  Grand  Vizier  on  be¬ 
half  of  their  countrymen  who  were  being  tortured  in  prison  on  sus¬ 
picion  of  complicity  with  the  murderers  of  certain  spies.  The 
evidence  is  conclusive  that  the  most  fearful  tortures  were  being 
inflicted.  Of  the  500  and  more  imprisoned  on  that  day  there  is 
no  telling  how  many  have  been  killed.  One  Christian  young  man 
told  two  friends  of  mine  that  he  had  counted  81  dead  bodies  of 
Armenians  carried  out  in  one  day  one  after  another.  The  night 
before  I  arrived  over  30  Armenians  in  a  coffee  house  were  shot 
down  like  dogs.  The  place  was  first  surrounded  with  a  cordon  of 
soldiers  to  prevent  anyone  coming  to  the  help  of  the  men  inside. 

The  night  I  arrived  19  Armenians  were  shot  or  stabbed  to  death  at 
one  of  the  city  gates,  for  their  bodies  were  seen  there  the  next 
morning  by  a  trustworthy  'witness.  Others  were  killed  the  same 
night  here  and  there  throughout  the  city.  Each  day  many  were  im¬ 
prisoned.  A  few  who  were  released  confirmed  the  report  that  the 
most  hoi'rible  tortures  were  going  on  in  the  prisons.  Many  while 
being  taken  from  prison  to  the  police  court  to  be  examined  were 
run  through  with  bayonets  in  the  most  brutal  manner  and  killed. 

This  was  seen  by  several  reliable  witnesses,  including  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  minister  of  one  of  the  foremost  powers  in  Europe.  An¬ 
other  man  reported  to  his  intimate  friend  whom  I  know  that  he  saw 
two  Armenians  pounded  to  death  with  iron  bars  rffght  in  broad  day 
light  on  a  main  street.  The  next  night  some  Armenian  houses  were 
broken  into,  and  entire  families  killed.  A  Christian  man  of  prom- 
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inence  told  ms  that  his  shoemaker  was  beaten  to  death  on  the  street 
the  day  before.  As  the  week  advanced  the  prisons  became  so  crowd¬ 
ed  that  other  buildings  were  filled  with  them,  and  150  were  driver, 
into  an  open  enclosure  to  be  kept  there  until  there  should  be  room 
for  them  in  the  prisons,  God  pity  the  men  in  these  prisons 3 
Without  doubt  many  of  them  were  drowned  (a  welcome  fate),  for  near¬ 
ly  every  morning  dead  bodies  oould  be  seen  in  the  Bosporus .  I  do 
not  wonder  that  tho  Armenians  closed  all  their  stores  and  shops 
throughout  the  week  n n  mourning  for  their  friends  and  in  fear  for 
their  lives.  Of  course  not  one  of  them  is  permitted  to  leave  the 
city,  just  as  their  worse  persecuted  countrymen  in  the  interior  of 
Asia  are  not  permitted  to  come  to  Constantinople.  They  are  all 
forbidden  to  carry  arms  so  their  situation  is  tantalizingly  hope¬ 
less.  The  day  we  left  the  city  another  massacre  took  place. 
Hundreds  of  Armenians  were  so  terrified  that  they  had  left  their 
homes  and  were  living  in  their  churches  night  and  day.  Some  of 
their  number  would  venture  out  in  the  day  to  get  a  little  food  and 
drink,  A  few  hours  before  our  boat  sailed  a  number  of  them  were 
leaving  one  of  the  churches  under  a  nominal  protection  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  soldiers,  but  they  had  not  gone  more  than  a  few  steps  before 
Mohammedans  fell  upon  them  ana  killed  not  less  than  25  (some  say 
over  60).  The  soldiers  did  not  dare  to  interfere.  Nearly  all 
the  killing  has  been  done  by  the  Sof tas--who  are  the  most  relig¬ 
ious  and  fanatical  Mohammedans.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  climax 
of  all  was  reached  when  the  Sultan  ordered  "presents  of-  butcher 
meat  and  gratuities  in  money"  to  be  given  to  those  murderous  Sof- 
tas  because  of  their  "patriotic"  services  during  this  awful  week. 
The  statement  of  this  order  appeared  in  the  official  Turkish  paper, 
and  was  translated  for  me  by  a  distinguished  Turkish  scholar. 

These  facts  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  what  took  place  during  those 
days.  I  have  been  obliged  to  leave  out  certain  things  on  account 
of  some  who  are  to  read  this  report.  Men  who  nave  been  in  Turkey 
many  years  told  me  that  they  had  never  known  such  a  fearful  tension 
even  in  the  most  exciting  days  of  the  Crimean  war,  or  of  the  last 
war  with  Russia.  It  makes  one  blush  to  think  o.  such  things  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  century.  These  men  were 
tortured,  shot  and  butchered  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
are  Armenians  and  Christians.  This  will  stand  true  in  the  last 
and  most  rigid  analysis.  It  is  not  a  crime  for  a  Turk  to  kill  an 
Armenian  Christian,  or  to  ruin  an  Armenian  Christian  woman.  Both 
are  in  harmony  with  the  spruit  and  letter  of  the  Koran.  The  Sul¬ 
tan,  therefore,  as  the  head  of  the  Mohammedan  Church,  cannot  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  laws  protect  these  people .  If  such  is  the 
State  of  affairs  in  the  city  it  makes  one  shudder  to  think  what 
it  must  be  back  in  the  country.  Eye  witnesses  with  whom  I  have 
conversed  tell  me  that  the  accounts  given  in  Dillon's  article  in 
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the  August  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review,  and  in  Greenes  book 
on  the  "The  Armenian  Crisis  in  Turkey"  (both  of  which  should  be 
read  by  all) ,  do  not  begin  to  tell  the  fearful  story  of  what  has 
been  going  on  in  the  interior.  Matters  may  have  grown  worse  in 
Constantinople  since  I  left.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  be¬ 
come  more  quiet  on  the  surface;  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  cry,  "Peace, 
peace:  when  there  is  no  peace."  There  can  be  no  real  peace  for 
the  Christian  peoples  scattered  throughout  Asia  Minor  and  along 
the  beautiful  Bosporus  until  this  barbarous  Ottoman  government  is 
swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

My  work  in  Constantinople  was  in  connection  with  Robert 
College,  the  only  institution  of  higher  learning  worthy  of  the 
name  in  European  Turkey.  Americans  should  be  deeply  interested 
in  this  college,  for  it  was  founded  by  Americans,  and  is  supported 
and  managed  by  Americans .  Beyond  question  the  location  of  this 
college  is  the  most  beautiful  and  the  richest  in  historic  associa¬ 
tions  of  any  in  the  world.  Moreover,  this  college  has  probably 
exerted  a  greater  influence  during  the  first  twenty-five  years  of 
its  history  than  any  other  college,  unless  it  be  the  Doshisha  in 
Japan,  or  Duff's  college  in  Calcutta.  It  has  been  the  chief 
cause  leading  to  the  foundation  of  many  of  the  other  colleges  and 
universities  in  South  Eastern  Europe,  and  has  raised  the  standards 
and  put  new  spirit  into  the  educational  system  of  that  entire  sec¬ 
tion.  It  has  furnished  many  of  the  best  teachers  for  the  schools 
of  the  Bulgarians  and  Armenians.  Men  who  are  in  a  position  to 
know  state  that  the  Turks  attribute  the  loss  of  Bulgaria  to  the 
influence  of  this  college.  A  study  in  this  connection  of  the 
names  and  careers  of  the  325  graduates  is  most  suggestive.  The 
spiritual  influence  of  the  college  has  also  been  great  in  helping 
to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  infidelity  in  the  country.  The  col¬ 
lege  draws  its  students  from  fourteen  nationalities,  but  chiefly 
from  the  Greeks,  Armenians  and  Bulgarians.  The  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  in  the  college  is  unique  among  the  college 
associations  of  the  world  in  that  it  is  divided  into  four  depart¬ 
ments  according  to  the  languages  spoken,  namely,  English,  Bulgarian, 
Armenian  and  Greek.  On  account  of  the  disturbances  in  the  city 
it  was  deemed  unwise  to  hold^any  meetings.  The  Turks  are  very 
suspicious  of  any  assembling  of  Christians.  Still  I  had  one  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  professors,  and  three  with  the  students.  Special 
religious  interest  was  manifested.  At  the  last  meeting  twelve 
young  men  expressed  their  desire  to  receive  Christ  as  their  per¬ 
sonal  Savior.  Three  other  young  men  were  led  to  form  the  purpose 
to  give  their  lives  to  teaching  the  Word  of  God  to  their  peoples. 

In  less  troubled  times,  greater  results  might  have  been  secured. 
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Before  going  to  Constantinople  a  short  visit  was,  made 
to  Bulgaria  which  afforded  me  an  opportunity  to  study  the  student 
field  of  the  Balkan  States.  There  are  in  Bulgaria ,' Roumania, 
Servia,  and  Montenegro,  four  universities  and  a  few  other  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  learning  having  in  them  a  total  of  about  5000 
young  men.  All  oi  these  states  came  into  existence  comparatively 
recently ,  and  they  are  still  in  a  formative  period.  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  the  students  be  reached  as  soon  as  possible 
with  evangelical  influences.  I  was  informed  that  'while  they  are 
nominally  members  of  the  Pro-Slav  churches,  they  are  practically 
all  sceptics  or  infidels.  It  would  be  impossible  to  effect  an 
evangelical  organisation  among  them  now  for  this  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  that  there  are  not  enough  Protestants  to  form’the  neces¬ 
sary  nucleus.  The  time  will  come,  however,  when  this  field  can 
be  entered.  In  the  meantime  I  appointed  a  very  capable  Bulgarian 
pastor,  a  graduate  of  an  American  college,  as  our  representative 
in  these  states.  Ke  will  not  only  do  what  he  can  to  introduce  the 
ideas  of  the  Western  associations  into  the  Protestant  school  at 
Somokov  but  will  also  seek  to  influence  from  without  the  students 
in  the  Bulgarian  university  situated  at  Sofia,  the  capital  city. 

The  moral  and  religious  lifeof  the  students  of  Greece  I 
found  lo  oe  mucn  the  same  as  that  of  the  young  men  in  the  universi¬ 
ties  of  the  Balkan  States.  The  great  student  centre  of  the 
country  is  Athens  with  its  university  of  nearly  3500  students. 

Iv/o  unsuccessful  efforts  have  been  made  within  the  last  few  years 
to  carry  on  an  evangelical' work  in  the  interest  of  these  students. 
The  patriotic  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  national  church  is  a'bar- 
rier  in  the  way  of  any  movement  which  has  the  least  aspect  of 
proselyting.  I  found  a  rare  young  man  to  represent  the  Feder¬ 
ation.  Ke  is  a  Greek,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  a  Ph.  D.  of  Berlin, 
and  is  at  present  a  lecturer  in  the  University  of  Athens.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  within  five  years  a  siiceessful  organization  will  be  es¬ 
tablished  among  the  university  men  of  Athens.  Surely  it  is  God's 
will  that  a  real  spiritual  work  be  started  among  the  students  of 
this  city  who  to-day  'worship  not  so  much  "an  unknown  God"  as  no 
God . 
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mured  pravers  for  them  as  benefactors,  and  their  eyes  stand  the  motives  which  prompted  such  action  upon  the  order  to  show  their  fealty  and  gratitude.  The  people 
have  looted  the  gratitude  which  the  tongue  could  not  part  of  the  Americans.  What  business  was  it  of  theirs  listened  to  him  with  bated  breath.  But  the  meeting  was 
B(ter  to  feed  the  miserable  children  of  the  accursed  rebels  who  too  crowded  for  debates  and  action.  A  resolution  was 

In 'many  cases  also  some  of  the  older  and  more  ex-  had  been  killed  ?  They  were  incapable  of  understanding  adopted  by  which  the  community  empowered  its  Board 
perienced  of  these  men  have  been  called  upon  by  the  that  there  were  not  only  men,  but  there  were  delicate  of  Directors,  and  as  many  prominent  men  as  they  might 
local  authorities  personally  to  mediate  in  quarrels  and  and  refined  American  women,  who  if  given  the  alierna-  choose  to  draw  into  them  council,  to  hold  a  special  meet- 
in  local  uprisings  and  disturbances.  Unarmed  and  alone  tive  would  choose  to  lie  down  and  die  m  one  of  those  mg  and  to  take  action  upon  Dr.  Liken  hale  propositions, 
thev  have  gone  into  hostile  camp"  among  wild  and  ex-  trenches  upon  the  bodies  of  the  uncounted  dead,  rather  At  the  special  meeting,  which  was  called  the  same  week, 
cited  armed  rebels  -  and  in  their  simple  character  as  than  do  wliat  was  demanded  of  them,  namely,  by  lying  about  three  hundred  picked  men,  including  the  Com- 
friends  of  both  parties  and  as  lovers  of  peace,  they  have  testimony  to  cover  up  such  deeds  of  blood  and  help  to  munal  Board  and  the  most  prominent  rabbis  of  the  city, 
succeeded  in  effecting  reconciliation  and  avoiding  blood-  shield  the  murderers  from  deserved  punishment.  were  present.  When  Lihenthal  began  dilating  upon 

succeeded  m  eHectmg  eco  The  case  cited  is  only  one  out  of  many.  It  is  sufficient  “  the  benevolent  designs”  of  the  Government  he  was 

Thev  have  he™  instructors  of  vouth  and  introducers  of  to  indicate  the  general  situation.  The  accusations  which  politely  informed  that  the  assembly  knew  all  that  very 
They  have  been  instiucto  S '  civilization,  are  now  being  so  freely  made  against  the  missionaries,  if  well,  and  that  it  was  convoked  for  the  purpose  of  con- 

the  arts  and  improvemen  o  ...  ,  '  sifted  to  the  bottom  and  iudical’y  examined,  will  b9  sidering  his  propositions  and  takiDg  action,  if  possible, 

They  have  sought :  to  teach  the •  Syupon  thte  basiL  These  Americans  upon  them.  He  proposed  that  the  oommuni.y  should 

ttaiertavel'l or  literary American  or  Englishman  who  will  not  aasistin  whitewashing  crimes  against  humanity  openschools  for  religious  and  secular  instruction  and 
has  ITs  fate opportunity  of  personal  acquaintance  They  are  net  to  be  imprisoned,  they  are  not  subject  to  place  them  under  the  supervision  of  the  Government. 
Has  had  a  ia.r  opportunity  ul  yv  h  .  rhlrfl  .  rnnppnrp«fiv  thav  will  not  sien  a  blank  paper.  One  cf  tbs  assembly  asaed  for  what  reason  the  Govern- 

of  that  worn  upon  the  country  at  large.  J  (Wernment  and  so  there  ie  absolutely  no  way  in  which  send  their  children  to  the  puolic  schools  or  engage 

tim  nortioiTof  the"  y m  even  by  their  silence  private  teachers  forthemf  Liiienthal  became  somewhat 

E=~z ssr-K? 

cause  of  incalculable  misery  and  suffering  not  only  to  the  words,  that  he  was  merely  an  agent,  and  had  not  the 

Christian  but  to  the  Moslem  population  as  well  of  this  power  or  ability  to  impart  information  of  the  nature 


no  desire  ungratiBed,  has  yielded  to  the  seductive  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  environment  and  allowed  himself  to  write 
mild  nonsense  about  the  superiority  of  the  Moslem  reli¬ 
gion  over  Christianity,  and  to  raise  the  question  as  to 
what  business  an  American  Christian  teacher  has  in  this 
country,  la  so  doing,  however,  he  has  only  shown  his 


wretched  country. 


that  was  required  by  the  speaker.  Here  the  President 


the  faith  of  our  ancestors  through  the  tchools  to  be 
established  and  maintained  by  ourselves  ?” 

In  answer  to  this  Dr.  Liiienthal  pronounced  a  solemn 
oath  that  if  he  bad  the  remotest  suspicion  of  such  de¬ 
signs  he  would  not  accept  the  mission  of  the  Govern- 


2  hit  npon  the  denominational  character  of  these  schools 
is  not  known.  He  could  easily  have  ascertained  the 
truth  that  the  Methodise  Church  does  not  support  any 
missions  in  Turkey.  In  that  one  word  he  betrayed  his 
totilignoranpe  of  what  he  was  writing  about. 

The  highly  cultivated  but  very  imaginative  American 
writer  and  artist  who  was  misled  into  quoting  him  as  an 


THE  RENAISSANCE  AMONG  THE  RUSSIAN 
JEWS. 


The  truth  is,  let  the  rulers  of  the  country  make  a  fair  of  the  Community  (Parness),  Rabbi  Hayjim  Nahman. 

and  honest  effort  to  govern  the  country  according  to  jus-  arose  and  asked  : 

SffiF-5"-  »ssk«==s=s?  jssss&sssssxi 

The  hired  correspondents  of  a  partisan  press  also  have  sympathizing  mends  ana  no  more  efficient  supporters 
drawn  their  inspiration  from  the  same  high  source,  and  than  these  same  American  missionaries,  L  through  no 
have  felt  perfectly  safe  in  attributing  all  the  miseries  of  fault  of  man,  famine  and  pestilence  are  laying  the  eoun- 
the  present  political  situation  to  the  American  mission-  try  waste,  these  missionaries  will  appeal  for  help  an 

•  will  themselves  minister  to  the  suffering  ones  as  they  —  . 

^tssavsalsat  ■BsggSfags 

certain  European  pseudo-savant  who,  under  the  pretext  mercy  who  wou  y  h  ,.  that  was  required  to  dispel  the  doubts  and  apprehensions 

of  a  scientific  expedition,  obtained  from  an  influential  children  are  driven  away  by  force,  and  thjgbeltete  Ihe ^aeeem&tonce  appropriated  S,000 

source  letters  of  introduction  to  the  American  mission-  erected  by  them  destroy e  an  fle  00  *  that  they  rubles  annually  for  the  object  of  schools  from  the  com- 

aries,  and  visited  severai  of  the  mission  stations,  and  ones  defiled,  it  is  asking  too  much  of  them  that  they  rubta  =|ggy  ' ?hy  men  present  assllred 

then  visiled  SassOn  and  other  places.  His  report  as  should  keep  quiet  an.  raise  no  cry ®  ld  the  doctor  that  more  funds  would  be  forthcoming  when 

published,  afier  denying  in  toto  the  reported  massacres  Whatever  their  region  behef  o .unbelief  “““““  From  a  man  „h0  had  been  the  secrelary  of 

at  Sissflo,  and  minimizing  to  the  lowest  degree  the  be  unworthy  of  Qahalat  that  time  I  have  heard  that  the  whole  discussion 

general  disturbances,  gravely  asserted  that  all  the  such  crimes  with  indifference.  at  tbat  memorable  meeting  was  carried  on  merely  for 

troubles  were  due  to  the  Methodist  mission  schools.  How  tubkby.  - - * -  the  pUrp038  0f  informing  the  doctor  of  what  the  Jews  of 

Russia  had  to  apprehend  at  the  hands  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  of  sounding  him  as  to  his  own  intentions. 
—  “  The  leading  men  of  our  community  needed  no  infor- 

I1L  mation  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Liiienthal,  for  they  knew  befc- 

LILIENTHAL’S  AGITATION.  ter  than  he  what  was  going  on  at  St.  Petersburg.” 

1  I  i  .  \ —  -  l  .  ..  Dr.  Liiienthal,  elated  by  the  success  he  had  at  this 

-  BY  HENRY  GERSONI.  1^^.  ^  meeting  immediately  went  to  work  writing  glowing 

As  a  uesnltof  fifteen  years’ agitation,  and  —  StrifcrSS 

quotatL^wa^made.^aiK^^accompanied'by1  photographs  STLSlSL  schools  for  secular  and 1  religioiis ,  in-  the 

and  detailed  descriptions  of  the  very  occurrences  after-  ~  under  ?  —  J  =“  j benighted  people. 

Rosenthal,  who  was  favorably  known  in  the  Government  The  pubfie-spirited  J ews  of  Europe  believed  his  reports , 
circles  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  disinterestedly  active  in  and  letters  of  felicitation  and  blessings  «p«»» 
behalf  of  Judaism,  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  cif  ul  Czar,”  "his  wise  and  benevolent 
Vilna  leaders,  Dr.  M.  Liiienthal,  c£  Riga,  was  commis-  cation,"  and  “the  seif-sacnfic  ng  Dr.  IfflTOnl. 

ever,  whose  reading  has  not  taken  him  very  deeply  into  stoned  to  make  propaganda  for  this  new  plan u  The  deffieTal'l  Zpraise  that 

the  literature  of  missions,  may  ask  the  question,  “How  doctor,  since  ne  had  been  called  to  Riga,  had  made  for  *a‘  .Pr  ^  ^  K  it  w9re  not  for  ui8  liberal  dis- 

has  the  present  situation  been  brought  about  ?  How  is  himself  quite  a  name  as  a  wor  er,  a  sc  ,  '  ”,  extremely  careful  and  wise  management  of 

it  that  tL  Turkish  Government  is  now  directing  all  the  warm-hearted  Jew  He  was  a  corresponden  of  be  J— “t  q«s”on  ”  tta  Jels  of  Russia  would  have 
power  of  its  many  agencies  at  home  and  abroad  agaii  st  Jewish  weeklies  of  Germany,  notably  the  Allgememe  the  „  q  h  they  dia  in  the  last 

these  Americans, and  charging  themso  persistently  with  Zeitung  dcs  gM*®.  of  Bonn,  and  nndersteod  very  fared  '^0^  Nicola, 

conduct  which  ever,  one  knows  to  be  directly  opposed  well  the  art  of  keeping  himself  before  the  Jew.sh  public,  decade under  hisgra  ,  Liiienthal^  lost 

to  all  their  past  history !”  The  papers  in  which  favorable  notices  of  himself  were  But  t  did  not  take  |  m«nydw  He 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  a  painful  one.  A  dark  printed,  he  circulated  among  the  influential  merchants  sense  of  the  word.  He 

and  horrid  crime  had  been  committed.  These  Americans  who  came  from  all  parts  of  Russia  to  trade  m  Riga  himeel  gd  diaposition  of  the  moat  lowly,  dis- 

were  expected  to  help  in  covering  it  up.  It  was  de-  The  Russian  Jews  who  at  that  time  had  not ;  he  remot-  “^“^SriS^UchnoonewouIdrap^a#* 
mamled  of  them  not  only  that  they  should  keep  quiet  est  idea  of  the  real  value  of  newspaper  articles,  as  t  e  p  y  g  ortiinary  Jew  At  the  sa  me  time  he  snubbed 
and  not  « tell,”  but  it  was  intimated  to  them  that  .hey  Russian  people  in  general  still  have  not  the  slightest  or  o  any  aD<J  took  a0  DOtiCe  of 

should  lie  about  it.  The  supreme  culmination  of  despot-  knowledge  of  the  bless®  of  a  free  press  behaved  that  hn ^frmnda rnfae,  prog  P  in  his  behalf  (Man- 

tyrant,  through  torture  and  the  fear  of  all  that  was  printed  black  on  whtte  must  be  true.  Thus  their  well-meant  advice  tbatamong  the 

Liiienthal  had  made  his  name  circulate  throughout  Rus-  delstamm’s  Memo.rs  ).  The  .esuit  was  t  g 

sia  as  a  great  pedagog,  profound  cholar  and  faithful  oom^people  he_  was  regard,  d^asj^^te^nd 
Jew.  The  Jewish  progressists  from  all  parts  of  the  realm  among  the  educated  as  and  iadged  him 

were  anxious  to  enter  in  correspondence  with  him.  The  leaders  hhaeld  B 

choice  of  Count  Uvaroff  could  not  have  fallen  upon  a  mildly,  iliey  opmtu,  3  nictv  wnr« 

better  man,  in  as  far  as  the  object  of  the  Government 
was  concerned.  The  leaders  of  the  Vilna  community 
soon  found  out  that  they  had  made  a  great  mistake  in 


ward  so  specifically  denied  by  him  to  have  taken  place. 
Failing  to  make  a  bargain,  he  hastily  got  up  the  light 
kind  of  a  report,  accepted  £300  for  it,  and  slipped  away, 
leaving  his  hotel  keeper  and  other  creditors  lamenting. 
The  fair  minded  and  justice-loving  American,  how- 


ism  is  when  the  tyrant,  through  torture 
death,  extorts  from  his  unhappy  subjects,  lying  profes¬ 
sions  of  loyalty.  From  different  parts  of  the  country 
written  documents  were  being  sent  in,  signed  by  heads 
of  communities,  ecclesiastics  and  others,  expressive  of 
loyal  gratitude  and  testifying  the  peace,  contentment, 
and  brotherly  love  prevailing  in  the  afore&aid  districts. 
No  misrionarj’s  signature  was  attached  to  any  such 
document.  When  a  European  Commission  took  up  the 
investigation  of  the  rumors  of  bloody  work,  as  it  was 
their  right  and  duty  to  do,  they  called  upon  thtse 
Ameiican  citizens,  in  the  name  of  God  and  humanity,  to 
tell  the  truth.  To  the  credit  of  the  American  name,  be 
ic  said  they  did  so  without  flinching.  Appeals  weie 
made  to  them,  setting  forth  their  peisonal  danger. 
Bloody  threats  were  uttered  against  their  lives  by  the 
perpetrators  of  the  crime,  but  the  Ameiicans  were  un¬ 
deterred  from  the  humane  work  of  ministeriDg  to  the 


urging  that  choice. 

Liiienthal  started  on  his  mission  early  in  1842  and 
went  to  Vilna  first  as  the  center  of  Jewish  learning  in 

Rus-ia.  He  was  received  urost  cord, ally  by  the  Jewish  what  p„rp0Be  should  he  enter  too 

..Avion  <.n/l  frump  rilun-  t 


told  me  that  he  did  well  to  difplay  great  puty  befoie 
the  ccmmon  people,  for  thereby  heel  owed  them  that 
even  a  man  of  the  most  liberal  education  can  be  a  seed 
Jew.  As  to  bis  haughty  demeanor  toward  his  educated 
friends,  it  was  only  an  infelicitous  method  of  his  own  to 
conceal  t'.e  real  state  of  affairs.  He  was  only  an  agent  of 
the  Government,  obeying  orders,  but  having  no  d.ecre- 


community  and  made  a  favorable  impression  upon  them,  tionary  power  F  ^vice  and  fame  plane  ? 

\  Dublic  meeting  was  called  at  which  he  was  formally  discussions,  listen  to  o  g  T  j.fiJfffiil  de- 

intrcduced  to  the  community  by  Nissan  Rosenthal,  the  Such  was  the  Volksblalt,  1S56)  as  “per- 

emissary  of  the  Vilna  «<./,<.!  .Board  of  Directors)  through  scr.bed  afterward  M*******  prejudice  and 
whom  be  bad  got  his  appointment.  In  glowing  terms  feci ly  ignorant  o  mire  of  wild  almost  incred- 

w^und^and*  deetitutlTand  informing"  the  Commission  he  depicted  before  the  meeting  “the  most  generous  — ' and -nk  m  the  m.re  of  w.id,  aimo 
concerning  the  horribie  transactions  wh.cb  bad  taken  Itw“r^  for  the  Qabal  of  Minsk  to  break  the 

place. 


The  perpetrator*  pf  the  crime  were  unable  to  under- 


urged  them  not  to  let  the  good  opportunity  pass,  and  to  It  ™  *  expose  himselt 

comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Government  at  once  m  power  of  Ldienthal  and  to  cause  nuu  to  go 
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in  his  true  worth.  They  had  received  information  from 
St.  Petersburg  that  in  the  various  ministries  and  in  the 
Senate,  plans  were  under  advisement  how  to  accelerate 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews  to  the  Orthodox  Church. 
They  immediately  sent  to  the  Qahal  of  Yilna,  telling 
them  that  Lilienthal  must  be  got  rid  of  ;  and  if  the 
leaders  of  Vilna  had  pledged  themselves  to  him,  let 
them  send  him  to  Minsk,  where  he  would  be  spoken  to 
in  plain  terms.  At  the  same  time  they  addressed  a  letter 
to  Lilienthal,  inviting  him  to  come  to  their  city  and  to 
pursue  the  work  there  which  he  had  so  successfully 
started  in  Yilna.  He  felt  highly  flattered  with  this 
invitation,  and  showed  the  letter  to  his  friends.  They 
begged  him  not  to  go  thither  before  bis  work  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  Vilna.  Some  members  of  Qahal  intimated  to 
him  that  he  was  best  off  where  he  was,  and  that  if  his 
mission  succeeded  in  Yilna  the  other  Jewish  communities 
would  come  around  anyhow.  But  he  was  deaf  to  good 
advice.  He  ignored  the  counsel  of  his  well-wishers  and 
left  for  Minsk  without  delay  (Mandelstamm’s  “Mem¬ 
oirs”).  Arrived  there  he  was  received  “  with  the  cold 
shoulder.”  He  was  left  to  shift  for  himself,  and  told 
that  he  would  be  notified  when  a  meeting  should  be 
convoked.  Not  a  man  of  the  whole  community  came  to 
see  him  or  to  offer  him  any  kindly  service.  A  meeting 
was  called  for  the  next  Sunday,  and  Lilienthal  appeared 
before  them  and  made  a  speech  similar  to  the  one  he  had 
made  in  Yilna.  A  man  on  the  floor  arose  and  told  him 
that  the  Jews  of  Minsk  were  able  to  take  care  of  the 
education  of  their  children  without  any  outside  assist¬ 
ance  or  interference.  Here,  unfortunately,  the  doctor 
got  excited. 

“What  did  you  invite  me  for,  then,  to  come  to  you? 
Do  you  think  that  the  Government  will  tolerate  it  that 
you  treat  so  slightly  ifcs  emissary  and  ignore  its  desire?” 
he  exclaimed,  indignantly. 

“Calm  yourself,  young  man,”  replied  another  man 
from  the  audience.  “You  were  called  hither  to  be  in¬ 
formed  that  Government  education  without  equal  rights 
with  all  other  citizens,  is  a  misfortune  for  the  J ews ;  it 
drives  them  to  apostasy  or  vagrancy.  You  are  a  German, 
and  you  know  not  the  history  and  disposition  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Jews.  As  a  Jew  you  should  not  meddle  between  ua 
and  our  Government.  The  sooner  you  quit  Russia  the 
better  it  will  be  for  you.” 

These  oracular  words  aroused  Dr.  Lilientharsire.  He 
got  up  and  made  some  very  impertinent  remarks  and 
uttered  wild  threats.  A  commotion  arose.  He  would 
be  mobbed  then  and  there.  But,  as  if  by  preconcerted 
arrangement,  the  most  respected  men  of  the  community 
formed  a  guard  around  him  and  piloted  him  safely 
to  his  hotel,  without  speaking  a  word  to  him  or  making 
rejoinder  to  any  of  his  animated  remarks.  The  next 
day  he  had  to  invoke  the  protection  of  the  police  to  walk 
safely  through  the  streets,  until  a  few  days  later  he  took 
passage  back  to  Yilna,  so  great  was  the  indignation  of 
the  Jewish  community  against  him.  In  Yilna  he  ex¬ 
perienced  the  mildness  and  calm  judgment  of  the  Russian 
Jews ;  in  Minsk  he  experienced  their  anger  and  deter¬ 
mination;  but  it  seems  that  he  would  not  profit  by 
either.  In  the  metropolis  of  Lithuania,  he  was  met  by 
his  friendB  with  the  same  urbanity  as  before  ;  but  he 
was  cold  and  uncivil  toward  them.  Ha  avoided  the 
members  of  the  Communal  Board  and  spent  his  time 
visiting  the  Government  officials  and  displaying  his 
piety  in  the  small  synagogs  before  the  commonest  and 
most  lowly  of  the  people.  “  Der  Taitschd  geht  Tehilim 
sagen”  (“The  little  German  goes  to  recite  Psalms”) 
became  a  current  joke  among  them,  to  the  great  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  serious  and  well-informed  of  their 
brethren. 

Two  weeks  later  he  appeared  before  the  venerable 
president  of  the  community  and  informed  him  that  he 
had  perfected  arrangements  with  the  Governor-General 
to  call  a  meeting  of  all  the  Jews  in  town  in  the  court¬ 
yards  of  the  Government  castle.  Printed  slips  of  paper 
would  be  distributed  among  them  on  which  every  one 
should  record  his  vote  in  favor  or  against  the  proposed 
schools  and  indorsed  it  with  his  signature.  His  experi¬ 
ence  at  Minsk,  he  6aid,  had  suggested  this  measure. 
This  was  sad  news.  Every  Jew  who  would  sign  his 
vote  against  the  proposed  measure,  would  most  likely 
be  marked  as  a  suspicious  subject,  perhaps  treated  as  an 
insubordinate.  But  as  the  meeting  had  already  been  re- 
solvedupon  by  the  Governor-General,  it  could  not  be 
averted.  The  president  only  implored  Lilienthal  to  mod¬ 
ify  the  arrangements  and  to  take  a  standing  vote  in¬ 
stead  of  one  with  the  signature  of  the  voter.  “For 
Heaven’s  sake  don’t  induce  any  poor  Jew  to  commit 
himself  in  writing  ;  he  will  be  a  ruined  man  if  he  does  1” 
Well,  the  communal  leaders  had  to  spend  an  enormous 
sum  of  money  to  effect  this  modification  of  Lilienthal’s 
arrangements.  Lilienthal  said  that  he  could  not  do  it 
*  directly,  but  had  to  see  the  friends  of  the  Governor 
about  it.  Qahal  gave  him  all  that  he  wanted  for  the 
purpose.  This  little  trouble  turned  into  a  blessing  after¬ 
ward. 

The  meeting  was  called  on  a  most  unpropitious  day , 
the  fourth  day  of  the  Passover,  1849.  Many  thousands 
of  villagers  and  families  from  the  suburban  towns  came 
to  Yilna  to  celebrate  the  biblical  feasts,  and  these  knew 
very  little  of  the  great  movements  of  the  time.  But  they 
all  went  to  the  Government  castle  along  with  the  deni¬ 
zens  of  the  city.  When  they  heard  a  “  German  man  ” 


telling  them  to  vote  whether  they  want  secular  schools, 
they  began  crying  with  all  their  might  that  they  did  not 
want  them,  actually  drowning  the  vote  of  the  best  deni¬ 
zens  of  the  city.  A  great  commotion  arose,  jfche  meeting 
had  to  be  dispersed  by  the  police,  and  five  or  six  of  the 
principal  disturbers  were  arrested.  With  the  exception  of 
one  man.  they  all  proved  to  be  non-residents,  and  were 
let  off  with  mild  punishments.  Lilienthal  had  been 
warned  that  such  would  be  the  result  of  a  meeting  in 
holiday  time  ;  but  he  would  not  or  could  not  change  the 
date.  Immediately  after  this  he  went  off  to  St.  Petersburg 
without  saying  a  word  to  any  of  his  most  intimate 
friends.  Not  a  word  was  heard  from  him  for  three 
months.  Only  the  leaders  of  the  community  were  in¬ 
formed  by  their  agents  that  he  was  working  every  day 
in  the  Chambers  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  often  in 
the  privete  office  of  Count  Uvaroffi.  In  June  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Yilna,  and  closing  himself  up  in  his  rooms  at 
the  hotel  for  two  weeks,  be  worked  out  a  circular  letter 
to  the  Jews  of  Russia,  which  he  published  under  the  title 
“ Maggid  Yeshu'ah  ”  (“  Herald  of  Salvation  ”).  I  have 
a  copy  of  that  curious  document  before  me,  but  will  say 
only  that  if  all  were  true  about  the  salvation  he  pro¬ 
claimed,  the  message  could  not  be  received  for  its  dem¬ 
agogical  tone,  and,  unfortunately  for  the  writer,  the 
Hebrew  style  of  the  document  is  excellent  and  perfect¬ 
ly  clear ;  it  were  better  perhaps  if  it  was  not  as  lucid 
and  as  elegant.  Benjamin  Mandelstam m,  who  at  first 
had  been  a  great  admirer  of  Lilienthal,  and  who  was 
madly  in  love,  so  to  speak,  with  the  Berlin  Reform  of 
David  Friedlasder’s  style,  gives  a  full  exposd  of  the  in¬ 
accuracies  and  faults  of  that  document  in  his  “Mem¬ 
oirs  ”  (Part  II,  Letter  20).  Another  exposi  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  time  by  M.  A.  Gunaburg,  under  the  title  of 
“ Maggid  Emeth ”  (“The  Proclaimer  of  Truth”),  the 
the  contents  of  which  I  do  not  remember  clearly.  But 
all  criticism  was  unnecessary;  the  “Herald  of  Salvation” 
was  its  own  worst  critic.  The  news  Dr.  Lilienthal  her¬ 
alded  consisted  in  the  statement  that  the  Emperor  had 
indorsed  the  proposition  of  Count  XJvaroffi  that  a  council 
of  Jewish  rabbis  be  convoked  to  St.  Petersburg,  who 
should,  together  with  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
Senate,  devise  plans  for  the  Jewish  schools ;  and  that  he 
(Lilienthal),  was  on  his  way  now  to  invite  the  rabbis 
and  to  make  propaganda  for  the  schools.  Through 
other  sources,  however,  the  Qahal  of  Yilna  had  learned 
that  this  was  only  a  part  of  the  truth,  and  the  least  im¬ 
portant  part  at  that,  Lilienthal  might  be  excused  for 
revealing  only  that  which  the  Minister  allowed  him,  for 
he  was  an  agent  of  the  Government  and  could  not  over¬ 
step  his  orders.  But  the  plan  of  th8  Minister,  which  he 
had  helped  to  work  out,  contained  points  that  marked 
him  as  a  disregarder  of  his  oath.  He  had  sworn  before 
an  assembly  of  the  most  representative  Jews  of  Russia 
that  if  ii8  had  any  suspicion  that  the  Government  in¬ 
tended  to  convert  the  Jews  he  would  at  once  quit  his 
post ;  now  he  had  helped  in  contriving  a  plan  which 
plainly  showed  such  intentions,  and  still  he  continued 
making  progaganda  for  it.  The  plan  of  Count  Uvaroffi, 
which  had  been  indorsed  by  the  Emperor,  contained  the 
following  points  : 

1.  A  special  tax  shall  be  levied  on  the  Jews  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes. 

2.  The  Government  shall  establish  primary,  industrial 
and  higher  schools  for  them  ;  also  religious  seminaries. 

3.  The  plans  of  the  religious  schools  shall  be  drawn  up 
by  a  council  of  four  rabbis  in  conjunction  with  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Education  and 
approved  by  the  Senate. 

4.  The  directors,  superintendent  and  teachers  of  the 
higher  branches  of  learning  shall  be  Christians  ;  Jewish 
teachers  to  be  engaged  only  for  religious  subjects,  and 
German  Jews  to  be  preferred  for  such  posts. 

5.  In  the  Jewish  seminaries  a  Jew  may  be  appointed 
as  dean  at  the  side  of  the  director,  who  must  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian. 

6.  The  Hebrew  instruction  should  be  conducted  with  a 
view  of  destroying  the  belief  in  the  Talmud ;  for  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  Scriptures  without  the  interpretation 
of  the  rabbis  unavoidably  leads  to  the  Religion  of  the 
Cross. 

7.  It  is  not  expedient,  however,  to  make  this  object 
apparent ;  only  the  ministerial  committee  on  the  curri¬ 
culum  should  be  informed  of  it  and  instructed  to  abide 
by  it. 

These  points  are  gleaned  from  the  official  document 
that  was  presented  to  the  Emperor  by  Count  Uvaroffi, 
and  which  Lilienthal  helped  to  compose.  The  whole 
scheme  of  education  thus  devised  for  the  Jews  tended  to 
lead  them  to  the  “religion  of  the  Cross”  in  a  secret 
manner.  Kaowing  this,  what  could  the  Jewish  leaders 
of  Lithuania  think  of  the  man  who  had  sworn  that  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  educational  move¬ 
ment  “  if  he  had  the  least  suspicion”  of  such  intentions, 
and  who  now  cam9  to  them  with  that  plan  as  “  a  herald 
of  s  ilvation  ”?  Still  the  Q  ihal  of  Vilna  would  not  act  as 
sharply  as  the  community  of  Minsk  had  done.  Notice 
wa3  sent  to  the  large  Jewish  communities  of  Lithuania 
not  to  interfere  with  Lilienthal  in  any  manner  whatever 
until  he  had  convoked  his  council  of  rabbis  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  And  the  assurance  was  given  them  that  if  that 
council  should  not  bfj  able  to  effect  a  change  in  the  plan 
of  the  Government  or  to  find  a  way  to  circumvent  it, 
the  agitator  would  be  ordered  to  quit  Russia.  My  au¬ 


thority  for  this  statement  is  the  man  who  wrote  these 
notices,  the  secretary  of  the  Qahal  at  that  time.  The 
hope  for  a  modification  of  the  Government’s  designs  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  Lilienthal  had  been  commissioned 
by  Prince  Uvaroffi  to  invite  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  and 
Adolph  Cretmeux  to  the  first  rabbinical  council.  The 
leaders  of  Yilna  knew  this,  altho  he  did  not  tell  them. 

It  was  expected  then  that  some  favorable  change  would 
be  effected  through  their  interference.  At  the  same 
time,  as  if  by  a  common  impulse,  applications  for  Ihe 
permission  to  establish  communal  schools  for  secular 
education  were  made  to  the  local  authorities  by  many 
Jewish  communities  who  kardiy  knew  anything  of  Lil¬ 
ienthal’s  agitation  (Mandelsfcamm’s  “Memoirs”). 

The  Rabbinical  Council  convoked  by  Lilienthal  at*St. 
Petersburg,  was  admirably  well  chosen.  It  consisted  of 
Rabbi  Isaac  Yitz’haqi,  of  Volozhin,  a  high  Talmudical 
authority  ;  Rabbi  Mendel  Shneersohn,  of  Lubavitch  ; 
Vitebsk,  the  leader  of  the  ’Hassidim  ;  Dr.  Bezalel  Stern, 
of  Odessa,  the  director  of  the  communal  schools  we  have 
mentioned  before,  and  Israel  Heilprin,  a  financier  of 
Berdichev.  Thus  the  four  principal  elements  of  the 
Russian  Jewry,  rabbinism,  ’Hassidism,  contemporaneous 
education  and  business  capacity  were  represented.  The 
choice  of  these  men  was  urged  upon  the  Minister  of  Edu¬ 
cation  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Qahal  independently  of 
Lilienthal.  These  men  were  to  work  together  with  a 
senatorial  committee  of  fourteen,  who  appointed  Lilien¬ 
thal  as  their  secretary.  If  Lilienthal  hoped  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  that  committee,  on  account  of  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  non-Jewish  members,  he  was 
grievously  mistaken.  B.  Stern,  of  Odessa,  was  as 
thoroughly  educated  and  eloquent  a  man  as  himself, 
but  a  perfectly  sincere  and  upright  Jew;  Rabbi  Yitz’haqi 
was  a  profound  Talmudist  and  knew  of  the  secular  lan¬ 
guages  enough  to  understand  all  that  was  going  on  in 
the  committee ;  nor  were  the  other  two,  altho  ’Hassidim, 
as  ignorant  of  worldly  affairs  as  he  imagined,  certainly 
not  Heilprin,  the  banker.  The  speaker  of  the  committee 
was  Stern.  He  had  many  a  hot  encounter  with  Lilien¬ 
thal  during  the  sessions  of  the  commission.  Once  he 
was  provoked  to  call  him  an  “ignoramus”  and  to 
demonstrate  before  the  senatorial  commission  how  pro¬ 
foundly  ignorant  he  was  of  the  Talmud  and  its  influence 
on  Jewish  education  (Morgulis,  “  Questions,”  etc.,  p. 
55).  And  more  than  once  he  was  moved  to  tears  before 
the  commissioners  imploring  them  to  b8  merciful.  His 
eloquence  was  so  persuasive  and  his  pleading  so  sincere 
that  he  carried  his  point  every  time.  The  principal  ob¬ 
ject  attained  by  that  admirable  man  was  to  convince  the 
senatorial  commissioners  that  the  Jews  of  Russia  needed 
only  the  opportunity  to  develop  themselves  and  that  their 
development  must  come  from  within  ;  all  efforts  to  force 
progress  upon  them  from  without  would  be  abortive. 
The  effect  of  this  success  was  apparent  forthwith.  For 
Lilienthal,  who  had  already  by  the  order  of  Count  Uva- 
roff  advertised  for  German  teachers  for  the  contem¬ 
plated  Government  schools,  was  compelled  to  drop  this 
scheme  and  to  ignore  the  many  applications  that  be  had 
received. 

The  Jews  of  Lithuania  were  delighted  with  the  results 
of  the  labors  of  that  commission.  There  was  only  one 
trouble  pending— Lilienthal  as  a  Government  agent ;  and 
his  movements  were  closely  watched.  Started  on  his 
second  tour  through  all  the  Jewish  settlements  in  Russia, 
by  the  program  and  instructions  of  Count  Uvaroffi,  Lil¬ 
ienthal  was  received  by  the  Lithuanian  communities 
politely  but  with  ocol  reserve.  But  in  Volhynia,  Basa- 
rabia,  Taurita  and  Cherson,  where  the  German  Reform¬ 
ers  had  all  the  time  been  at  work  and  where  the  inner 
working  and  nature  of  the  entire  movement  was  not  as 
well  known  as  in  Lithuania,  he  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm.  Dr.  B.  Stern,  of  the  Rabbinical  commission, 
unable  to  contend  against  the  popular  delusion,  quietly 
got  out  of  his  way;  he  left  Odessa  when  Lilienthal  was 
expected  there.  And  the  Odessa  community,  whose 
leaders  were  Austrians  and  Germans,  did  great  honor  to 
the  agitator  and  elected  him  as  their  Rabbi  and  the 
director  of  their  schools.  This  was  more  than  could  be 
tolerated  by  these  who  watched  over  the  welfare  of  then- 
brethren  and  the  preservation  of  their  ancient  faith. 
Lilienthal  as  an  agent  of  the  Government  was  compara- 
Uvely  harmless ;  but  as  a  rabbinical  representative  of 
such  an  important  Jewish  center  ae  Odessa  he  would  be 
truly  dangerous.  A  committee  of  three  men  were  sent 
to  him  from  Lithuania  to  order  him  to  quit  Russia  and  to 
tell  him  that  in  case  of  non-compliance  he  would  be  in¬ 
dicted  for  bribery.  He  complied  with  the  wishes  of  the 
committee  and  left  Russia  sans  adieux. 

NBW  Yoke  City.  ff _ _ 

the  primacy  of  the  united  states. 

BY  OL1N  A.  CURTIS. 

1  WABT  to  call  attention  to  a  book  recently  published 
by  Macmillan  &  Co.  on  ■  ■  The  Principles  of  International 
Law."  As  the  author  is  Dr.  T.J.  Lawrence,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  England,  and  as  his  view  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
bears  plainly  against  Lord  Salisbury’s  dispatch  of  No¬ 
vember  20th,  the  book  is  calling  out  much  comment  in 
England  and  Scotland.  I  wish  your  readers  might,  in 
some  way,  have  the  benefit  of  §130,  as  that  short  section 
treats  fairly  the  question  of  -  The  Primacy  of  the  United 
States  in  America.” 


Prom  a  letter  of  the  Uo v.  7? 


Shedd, 


Bated  Urania,  Persia,  September  24th,  1908. 


In  my  letter  that  the  liras  have  carried  off,  I  tried  to  express 
ny  ideas  on  the  question  you. ask  about  the  missionary  attitude  to  other 
religions.  It  seems  to  ne  that  a  distinction  ought  to  he  made  between  the 
attitude  towards  the  individual  Moslem  and  towards  Islam.  If  we  are  careful 
to  be  respectful  and  courteous  in  the  former,  wo  can  be  more  aggressive  in 
the  latter.  In  order  to  gain  a  hearing  it  is  necessary  to  be  willing  to  give 
a  patient  hearing.  In  this  line  cones  the  importance  of  following  Oriental 
ideas  of  courtesy  in  the  fonns  of  address  and  in  the  manner  of  referring  to 
the  prophet  and  tiio  Koran.  One  ought  also  to  bo  careful  not  to  impugn  the 
sincerity  or  the  intelligence  of  the  Moslem.  If  the  proper  attitude  is  pre¬ 
served  to  the  individual,  I  think  that  one  can  generally  find  the  way  to 
present  the  Gospel  freely  and  fully. 

But  this  is  not  the  point,  of  course.  I  don't  think  that  I  am 
intolerant,  and  I  do  not  want  to  ninimize  the  common  ground.  But  ono  must 
bo  sincere  and  discriminating.  Islam  as  a  system  I  believe  to  bo  an 
obstacle  to  social  progress  and  also  to  honest  religion.  I  cannot  think 
that  it  is  right  for  me  to  profess  any  other  attitude  in  religious  discussion. 
It  may  not  be  necessary  for  rae  to  express  my  opinion,  and  it  certainly  is 
not  incumbent  on  no  to  express  it  in  an  offensive  way;  but  in  any  case  I 
cannot  honestly  profess  what  I  do  not  beliovo.  Perhaps  it  might  be  put  in 

this  way.  The  truth  which  there  is  in  Islam  is  not  helped  to  a  useful  ex¬ 
pression  by  the  institutions  and  ordinances  of  the  Mohammedan  religion; 
while  he  error  and  misrepresentation  of  th9  truth  which  is  contained  in  the 
system  obscure  the  truth  it  contains.  So  long  as  this  Is  my  beliof,  real 
attitude  is  determined,  if  I  am  honest  to  my  convictions.  I  think  that  a 
further  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  truth  in  Islam  and  Islam;  or 
it  is  often  practically  between  the  truth  accepted  by  the  person  one  Is  talking 
with  and  Islam,  for  Islam  is  not  the  only  source  of  religious  know ledge  nor 
■  re  all  apparent  Moslems  really  s'ich. 

The  effort  of  Moslems,  if  they  are  friendly,  is  usually  to  show  that 
the  two  faiths  are  practically  identical,  and  that  consequently  there  is  no 
superiority  on  the  side  of  Christianity.  It  is  an  advantage,  of  course,  to 
find  common  ground,  and  the  more  common  ground  one  can  honestly  discovor  the 
better,  provided  that  one  goes  boyond  the  common  ground  to  that  which  is  not 
oomon.  In  this  it  has  seemed  to  rae  bettor  to  allow  notmeroly  what  the 
individual  presents,  but  all  tiiat  can  with  any  sort  of  propriety  bo  claimed 
by  Islam;  that  is,  in  other  words,  framing  one's  argument  so  as  to  meet 
the  strongest  case  that  can  bo  set  up  by  the  Moslem,  whether  that  case  is 
actually  presented  or  not.  However,  allowing  all  that  can  1th  any  propriety 
bo  allowed  in  the  way  of  ccroion  ground,  there  is  always  the  opportunity  to 
go  on  and  show  how  the  two  faiths  differ.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
single  doctrine  in  which  the  teachings  of  the  two  religions  are  really  identi¬ 
cal.  In  admitting  identity,  the  groat  danger  is  that  the  truth  of 
Christianity  should  bo  minimized.  For  oxaraplo,  forgiveness  by  free  grace  is 
fundamental  to  both  religions;  but  in  Islam  the  basis  is  God's  absolute  will, 
and  in  Christianity,  it  is  Ids  justice  and  righteousness  manifested  in  the 
.  tonement.  To  stop  at  the  common  ground  will  civo  the  impression  that  there 
is  no  difference,  and  that  in  Christianity  forgiveness  is  an  act  of  God's 
absolute  will.  One  needs  also  to  disc  iminate  in  the  use  of  language  and 


not  to  use  terms  which  imply  what  ho  floes  not  wish  to  imply.  The  useless¬ 
ness  and  sometimes  worse  than  uselessness,  of  casual  conversation  on  religious 
and  moral  topics  is  in  the  fact  that  almost  inevitably  platitudes  are  indulged 
in  which  give  tile  impression  of  an  agreement,  which  is  in  reality  specious 
and  deceptive. 

Perhaps  I  might  illustrative  what  I  am  trying  to  say  by  a  con¬ 
versation  yesterday.  %  caller  was  a  very  friendly  Mullah,  a  nephew  of 
Jiirza  Hussion  Agha,  the  big  ;.mjtahid.  He  made  a  peisurely  call  and  I  found 
the  opportunity  to  bring  up  the  relation  of  faith  to  works,  stating  the 
I!ew  Testament  teaching  and  asking  him  to  give  their  belief.  _He  did  tins  m 
terras  that  were  intended  to  show  that  there  was  no  practical  difference. 

X  then  asked  about  the  merit,  attaching  to  pilgrimages,  fasting,  etc..,  trying 
to  show  that  tile  doctrine  of  merit  was  not  in  agreement  with  forgiveness  by 
faith.  He  defended  them  much  as  a  .(oraaii  Catholic  would  their  t  achings, 
and  I  tried  to  insist  on  the  essential  difference  between  his  position  and 
that  of  the  Hew  Testament.  Jty  purpose  from  the  beginning  was  to  get  him  to 
realize  the  difference  in  our  beliefs.  I  don't  mention  this  nocause  micro 
was  anything  remarkable  in  the  conversation,  but  only  to  illustrate  in  a  con¬ 
crete  way  what  seems  to  me  the  proper  method.  So,  while  emphasizing  *ne  fact 
of  revelation,  I  try  to  point  out  that  the  Bible  method  of  revelation  m 
history  and  in  the  perfect  Life  is  essentially  different  and  superior  to  tne 
Moslem  idea  of  a  book  sent  down  from  heaven.  In  relation  to  the  finality  ^ 
of  the  Christian  dispensation  X  think  it  is  important  to  contrast  the  doctrine 
of  the  immanent  Spirit  with  the  doctrine  of  successive  imams  or  prophets, 
showing  that  the  former  secures  the  divine  presence  in  a  real  way  and  the 
latter  in  an  illusory  way.  By  the  way,  I  am  afraid  I  can't  spot  pantheists, 
of  whom  Persia  is  supposed  to  be  full,  and  I  find  more  occasion  to  insist  on 
God's  immanence  than  to  limit  ideas  of  His  immanence. 

I  think  1  have  said  enough  to  show  the  v®y  X  look  at  the  subject, 
and  that  is  what  you  want.  I  try  to  keep  an  open  mind  to  learn  from  the  East, 
and  I  have  great  hopes  that  Orientals  will  some  day  state  truth  in  new  and 
beautiful  ways.  They  have  a  power  of  illustrationnnd  explanation  that  is 

very  striking.  But  I  have  far  loss  hope  of  new  truths.  Perhaps  they  will 

r-ive  a  now  balance  of  truth,  a  new  and  truer  perspective  in  some  things. 


C-  OSHEBP-iHBSHO 
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ACTION  or  ’••7*1*  STATION  ‘•  'IT'!  "  KLI'C!  ?n  T”  W’OPOSED  UNION  ITH 


THK  OLD  OTRIMI  CHURC?!. 


Usual  e  •  tat 5  on  wishes  to  c  onsult  the  i  si  on  end  Board  with 
reference  to  o  eoriour  problem  that  confronts'  it,  viz*  the  ;ucst^on  of 
union  with  the  uld  "yrian  Church.  A  brief  statement  of  the  vents 
which  have  led  up  to  the  present  situation  ic  perhaps  necessary. 

About  three  years  ago  -r .  re  Dowell  .became  convince'.’  that  the 
best  int  r  sts  of  the  -ork  in  the  ountain--  demanded  a  change  of  policy. 

He  urged  that  we  cease  or  sub  -end  our  efforts  to  build  up  a  separate 
evangelical  church  in  he  mountain  intricts ,  provided  the  -'ntriarch , 

?.r  :  hi  moon,  an  his  clergy  gave  us  greater  freedom  of  preaching  the  word 
-.no ng  their  people j  in  other  words,  to  labor  hereafter  to  evangelize  the? 

1  C  hurch  from  it'  in  rather  than  to  devoir-1  ■:  •  •  organization.  his 
view 3  -ere  accepted  by  the  lesion;  •  ince  which  ti  e  no  newevangellcal 
churches  have  bo  ■v.  organized  end  no  cw  members  added  to  the  churches 
which,  exist,  although  these  churches  uv-  not  b-**en  abandoned.  This  ■. ..:n;;c 
of  policy  has  results.1,  we  believe,  in  increased  friendship  toward  un 
and  confidence  in  us,  on  the  art  of  the  Patriarch  and  his  'vople  ,  and  a 
freer  access  to  th.e  nation  as  a  whole.  A  number  of  our  '  yrian  workers  in 
the  mountains  ave  not,  owever,  accepted  cordially  the  new  regime,  .and 
through  them  the  ueation  of  "-ur  relations  to  the  U1  :  hurch  in  the  •  oun tains 
as  taken  up  in  th.o  meeting  of  the  "alive  "ynod  held  on  the  plain,  of  Urania 
L-  t  November*  In  the  discussion  of  tv.  subject  t:  at  followed  its 
presentation  to  the  'ynod,  not  a  few  sentiments  were  utter-  d  advocating  union 
not  only  in  the  mountain  regions  b  t  even  on  this  plain  •••her-  our  congrega¬ 
tions  are  much  str-  nger  and  our  organization  more  complete;  and  while  without 
doubt  a  majority  of  c  ‘  nod  was  much  opposed  to  so  radical  n  step,  yot  a 
Committee  of  the  » -stive  clerical  members  war  appointed  to  deal  irectly 
with  the  Patriarch  in  any  ;ue»tlons  of  th.ic  kind  that  might  arise, 

ir.  the  meantime,  the  pcrsonel  of  the*  Anglican  •  1‘.  si  on  'as  been 
ch  n-ed,  and  the  rv  -  ron resentativen  of  the  Mission  chow  a  much  broader 
spirit  and  a  -rector  sympathy  tovardevnn  :clical  teaching  an-’  effort  than 
any  of  ‘..heir  predecessors#  '^hese  have  welcomed  heartily  the  friendly  spirit 
1  mi  ■  e  last  Synod,, 

and  they  have  already  in  consultation  -ith  ar  h.imoon  made  tentative 

tion  basi  lios  :  J  .Blam 

Brown,  row  ir.  charge  the  work  n  Ururaia,  hre  in  private  conversati on 
-ith  mi  rionarieo  and  native  orkers  urged  th.o  possibility  cf  uch.  union 
if  mutual  concessions  houl  .  he  iade.  It  ir  his  earnest  conviction  t-.at 
the  change  in  the  attitude  of  hie  ir-rion,  the  friendliness  and  broadminded¬ 
ness  of  l*.  o  ^atriarc  ,  an  the  larger  sympathy  shown  by  our  missionaries 
and  v yrian  pastors  toward  the  “Id  Church,  are  all  Providential  le adinge 
toward  a  si  cere  effort  to  unite  the  "Seangelieal  Principles”  represented 
by  our  Church,  and  the  "Catholic  Vinci  pies'  o-.bo'ied  in  the  i-  yrian 
‘-hurch.  In  vie  -  rf  -11  t!  ie  our  station  fv-.d  our  Syrian  Evangelical  Church 

*• 

Ir.  a  lucsti  'n  *f  'o  -uch  i  or  tnr-.ee ,  howeve  ,  o  r  station  car.-  ot  take 
any  steps  without  full  consultation  with  the  »'i  s'  on  and  -oard. 

1-!  order,  therefore,  to  present  the  matter  to  both  »  ir.slon  and 
Board  in  concrete  form,  re  nhk  them  to  give  u  their  opinion  on  the 
Foil -'win-  ;  lestiono,  a  d  >n  any  other  juetftion  that  say  occur  to  them  in 
co  -r.ee tion  with  the  subject, 

1.  Ac  a  matter  of  general  nolicy,  can  .he  evangelization  of 
t  •:  yrian  people  be  best  accomplished  by  the  continued  development  of  a 


separatist  organization,  or  by  a  strong  evangelical  party  w  it '.in  the  old 
Church  ? 

2.  -  '.l  this  date  in  the  history  of  our  co  Id  so 

radical  a  change  of  policy  be  made  ithout  too  much  risk  08  serious 

in. jury  to  the  iat  r  sts  for  the  ciablis'ment  of  which  co  much  hno  already 
beer,  sacrificed  ? 

3.  -  in  case  the  iroposed  c5  ange  1  le  air  able .  hov  *ar  ?oul 
-h.e  yri an  1'vnngelical  Church  be  warranted  in  altering  its  principles  and 
methods  of  ■.•or h  for  the  sahe  of  unity  ?  or  example,  '  ould  it  he  justified 
in  the  following  changes;  (a)- The  adoption  of  an  episocv'al  form  of  church 
government  properly  safeguarded,  (b)  The  use  of  the  old  yri  nr.  ritual  by 
our  r  eople,  provided  :  was  tra:  slated  into  the  modem  tongue,  (c)  The 
surrender  by  our  ashas  of  thoir  right  to  administer  the  sacraments  unless 
they  receive  episcopal  ordination,  or.  condition  that  they  be  ;iycn  authority 
and  full  liberty  to  preach  end  teach  in  the  ‘‘entori.m  L  ir  ch  ever- -  here . 

(d)  -he  lo-.-eri- r  of  the  standard  of  Church  discipline  t  at  would  result 
frosi  the  union  -  th  the  “cstoriar.  Church  ae  it  exists  today. 

4.  -  hile  no  ch  r.ge  could  e  made  without  the  cordial  consent 
a  td  cooperation  of  the  Evangelical  Syrian  Church,  ov;  far  should  tier  final 
decision  of  policy  rest  or.  their  -.ill  in  the  utter  ? 

5.  -  "ould  the  hoard  continue  its  Bupportof  the  vangelieal 
■iarty  under  the  new  conditions  that  uld  be  created,  until  such  tir.e  as 
it  ould  free  itself  from  ouch  d-  pendence  ? 

6.  -  'ould  ti.e  hoard  con  idcr  the  lu-  ation  of  sufficient 
seriousness  t-  read  out  t-.e  :  its  secretaries  or  sane  co  potent  clargyinan 
to  loo>.  over  Che  -round  and  advise  in  t'nc  u  stione  that  arise  ? 

(  igne:':,1  Sober t  .  Labaree , 


re  ret  ary  'Jruaia  tation. 
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I  am  also  sending  you  a  naner  on  the  subject  of  u  .ion  with 
the  oil  t lurch.  The  diffieu.t  cs  to  ay  mind  grow  rather  stronger  than 
weaker  with  tine:  said  yet  y  own  strong  opinion  is  that  could  the  matter 
be  brought  about,  it  would  be  vastly  better  to  unite  forces  and  in  harmony 
■  ith  the  ’nglicn  brethren  and  the  reformers  in  th.c  hestorian  Church  work 
from  it  in  rat  t  on  •orn  ithout  to  evf.ngs  ion  the  eople.  situation 

in  which  we  find  ourselves  today  is  t'r.e  logical  outcome  of  the  move  made 
by  -r.  :cJowell  three  yearn  ago.  1’be  yrian  people  are  n.ot  two*  but  one ; 
and  it  is  only  natural  to  as’*  why  is  not  a  policy  that  is  good  for  the 
mountains  good  also  for  the  plain  ?  The  only  difference  in  the  greater 
degree  to  which  our  "roteatant  irineiples  have  taken  possession  of  the 
-eople  tore  on  the  plain,  end  the  comparative  weak  eng  of  the  ^estorisn 
Church  he  re .  i  muBt  urge,  however,  that  this  is  not  a  question  then  can 
be  settled  by  ourselves  without  re?  r  nee  to  our  'yrian  Evangelical 
Church.  Our  native  brethren  are  ore  -n d  :ore  jeal  ue  of  tt.eir  church  pre¬ 
rogatives  end  more  disposed  to  exercise  tt.eir  authority  in  ill  :ucn  matters. 

“-a.  o Dowell  on  account  of  tixs  ■  rk  in  the  mountains  where  ho  is  practice  .y 
bi*  ho  ) ,  oes  not  realize  till  tr<  n  jth  if  this  feeling.  at;  or  'esented 

it  that  our  prcac:  rs  wished  to  discuss  the  question  ith  him,  aid  he 
would  not  have  been  'willing  to  have  it  discussed  in  our  general  fnooshya 
lent  fall*  il  .  ho  ev  i  ,  el  si  -ongly  about  t!  i  ehang  >f  "olicy 

or  it  b"S  -n  introduced  >.  th  mountain-  and  as  it  ha!  been  Proposed  for 
this  plain  also*  ~  think  that  ithout  doubt  most  of  then  are  opposed  to 
any  effort  toward  union.  ’aide  from  the  otters  of  principle.  one  great 
trouble  is  l  c  haracter  of  those  who  ooce  -s  old  “estorians  here  in  Urumia. 
:hey  are  a  pretty  rotten  lot.  most  of  them  e  .-‘Veebvterims,  who  for  the 
love  of  preeminence  or  lust  for  money  have  left  us  and  nought  otr.er  Scixids 


folds,  and  who  now  find  it  to  their  interests  to  range  themselves  under 
the  ‘Id  historian  banner,  **r.  'rown  says  that  the  only  ay  to  ••  '©'•  such 
men  out  and  ir.  .eed  the  only  ’nope  of  the  fiestorisn  hupeh,  is  the  infusion 
of  n  large  element  of  evangelical  men  into  the  old  organization,  -  o  dofcbt 
it  is  so,  and  I  am  glad  that  e  recognizes  the  su-ierior  shake  character 
sen  so  frar.  ly;  but  when  I  see  the  wekaness  of  our  best  native 
helpers,  and  find  for;  little  backbone  they  have  to  maintaS  elv<  3  in 

trying  positions,  I  v.onder  v.hether  their  entrance  into  the  old  Church  v.puld 
men:  the  leavening  of  that  Church  or  the  crushing  out  of  the  'V angelical 
spirit.  1 


v  v/r 
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,;;.,T  .r  yp  '..r-lE-JD  Cf  Vi  r$u  -  Dated  March  3l«t,  1900. 
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I  do  r.ot  see  ho  ve  cm  possibly  seriously  die  cues  a  question 
of  this  character  without  co  suiting  the  native  church.  It  came  up 
in  Xnushya  as  an  instance  in  which  \*  had  already  trespassed  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  the  church  in  our  policy  in  the  mountains.  I  thin’-:  that 
r.  :  cDovrell  was  inclined  to  take  the  position  th.at  our  native  church 
h:  *j  no  special  cloim  to  be  consulted  in  -elation  to  the  mountain  work; 
but  this  is  untenable  so  far  :\e  any  questions  of  ecclesiastic  standing 
are  concerned,  for  in  :ts  aims  and  constitution  the  evangelical  church 
aims  to  be  the  church  of  the  -hole  people.  xhe  only  way  to  meet  it 
”ith  our  people  and  in  the  community  is  now  to  be  frank  and  open,  making 

'  - , 

the  "dements  which  make  the  problem  of  unity  easier  in  other  places  are 

absent  ore,  the  reaons  for  such  unity  are  more  urgent  and  cogent  here. 

'o  -e  have  got  to  meet  the  case  nd  to  consider  carefully  home  of  the 
fundamental  questions  of  our  missionary  policy.  I  suppose  that  the  real 
reaso$  for  re  taration,  not  rely  here  but  in  Christendom,  ic  in  order  to 

-  b  ] 

i-  elation  must  surely  be  given  the  opportunity  for  free  influence  in  the 
whole  '  ody  of  Christiana  by  1  .creasing  unity.  This  is  being  accomplished 
in  other  places  by  the  free  interchange  of  opinion  and  by  cooperation, 
o  here  the  evangelical  principles  ought  to  have  ns  free  a  field  for 
influence  v.e  car.  get  !’or  them,  so  far  as  mo  can  trust  their  strength 

ithstsnd  the  lerils  that  mu  t  come  from  that  unity  and  larger  opportunity. 

I  think  that  1  should  probably  have  been  a  highchurchman,  if  I  had  been 
born  an  episcopalian,  for  the  idea  of  unity  and  catholicity  attract  me, 
but  1  think  th.at  in  this  particular  case  the  limitations  of  isolation 


for  t  e  spread  of  evangelical  principles  aod  tie  need  of  the  old  church 


of  our  strong  evangelical  us  rty  are  the  strong  cor.:  idcrationo. 
it  p.  pi  lard  giostion  uvd  one  that  involves  -ome  fundamental  questions, 
i  o  hope  that  re  can  have  your  heat  advice.  It  is  no  crisis  of  our 
making  or  seeking,  but  it  ia 


COPY. 


Action  of  Tabriz  Station  with  reference  to  the  proposed  Union  with 
the  Old  Syrian  Church. 

We  have  read  with  interest  the  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Brown  of  the 
Anglican  Hi  sal on  as  to  the  expediency  of  Union,  in  the  Urumia  Plain,  with  the 
Old  Syrican  Church-  ye  have  also  carefully  considered  the  statement  of 
events,  as  recorded  by  Urumia  Station,  which  have  led  up  to  the  said  pro¬ 
posal.  But  we  of  Tabriz  Station  do  not  deem  such  a  Union  advisable  for 
the  following  reasons: 

I.  We  consider  the  plan,  asquiexced  in  at  SI r.  McDowell's  request 
for  the  Mountain  field,  as  a  tentative  experiment  and  not  as  an  example  to 
bo  followed. 

II.  Moreover,  the  two  situations  are  very  different.  In  the 
Mountain  field  the  Old  Church  still  has  a  status.  It  holds  its  property, 
has  a  regular  Independent  ecclesiastical  organization,  and  some  remnants  of 
spiritual  life;  while  on  the  Urumia  Plain,  its  property  for  the  most  part 
has  passed  into  other  hands;  its  ecclesiastical  organization  is  thoroughly 
demoralized  and  merely  nominal,  and  it  is  as  to  spiritual  life  and  progress 
defunct. 

III.  In  our  opinion  the  very  attempt  to  fill  the  new  wine  of  a 
reformed  Protestant  Church  into  the  old  musty  bottles  of  formalism  and  sacer¬ 
dotalism  would  result  In  such  a  ferment  as  would  sour  and  spoil  already  ex¬ 
isting  friendship  and  burst  asunder  the  bonds  of  any  agreement  that  might  be 
entered  into.  Moreover,  the  imperative  duty  and  immediate  object  of  the 
Church,  which  is  the  disciplining  of  the  surrounding  Kurds,  Turks  and  Persians, 

would,  we  fear,  bo  lost  sight  of  in  the  endless  disputes  over  forms  and  cere- 
moiles,  rites  and  rubrics  which  would  arise.  If  in  enlightened  England  the 
Anglican  Church  has  not  been  able  to  escape  such  controversies,  how  could  we 
expect  to  avoid  them  here? 


~z~ 


IV.  The  attempt  to  recover  the  property  of  the  Old  Church  In 
Urumla  Plain  would  result,  we  believe,  in  serious  lawsuits  and  quarrels  with 
the  numerous  denominations  which  now  hold  them. 

V.  If  after  these  many  years  of  striving  to  establish  a  pure 
Evangelical  Church  we  should  now  abandon  these  efforts  in  order  to  effect  a 
compromise  with  a  moribund  Church,  we  feel  it  would  justify  the  Baptists, 
uethodists  and  other  denominations  in  coming  to  Urumia. 

VI.  Such  union  would  delay  and  seriously  impede  the  development  of 
a  native  Protestant  Church  organization.  \?e  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  Kameshya  shall  so  expand  that  it  will  include  the  Presbyteries  of  Tabriz, 
Kerman  shah,  Hamadan,  Kasvin,  Kesht  and  Teheran-  'file  churches  of  such  a 
reformed  Synod  must  be  made  up  of  "Come  outers”  from  these  old  dead  Churches 
and  from  corrupt  intolerant  Islam. 

VII.  "With  malice  toward  none  and  charity  toward  all,"  we  still 
consider  it  an  Inopportune  time  for  the  Anglicans  to  make  the  said  proposal. 
Their  work  on  the  Urumia  Plain  ha3  failed.  They  have  virtually  removed  to 
Van  in  consequence. 

Adopted  at  Tabriz,  June  2,  1909. 


W.  3.  Vanneman, 


Secretary  of  station  and  Committee 
ad  Interim. 


OH  THE  QUESTION  OF  '"'Hi,  MERGING  OF  TKF.  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH  OF  THE 
ISSIOH  FIEED  IHTO  THS  H  I  CHURCH  UNDER  MAR  BHIMOON,  PATRIARCH. 

By  S.  G.  Wilson. 


Under  the  providence  of  God,  there  we  organized  in  connection  with 
our  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Urumia  Evangelical  Churches ,  with  about  5,000 
adherents',  mostly  of  the  Syrian  or  Assyrian  race,  out  of  a  population  of 
perhaps  50,000  of  that  race  on  the  Plain.  Whatever  members  may  he  from  the 
Armenian,  Jewish  or  Moslem  races  may  he  disregarded  in  this  discussion. 

This  Church  is  well  organized.  In  intelligence,  morality,  ;tn<  spirj.  /uality 
it  is  the  best  body  of  people  In  the  Plain.  It  is  conspicuous  among  the 
other  denominations j  namely,  Heetorian,  Catholic,  Russian  and  Armenian,  for 

education  and  character.  ....  ,  ,  ... 

The  uost ion  has  arisen:  shall  this  Evangelical  Church  bo  reuni teo 
with  tiio  Hestorian  church  from  which  it  separated  in  1855?  The  reasons 
riven  for  so  doing  are,  that  greater  opportunity  will  then  be  afforoea  for 
evan-elizlng  the  100,000  Mountain  Nestorlans,  and  that  the  Ritual  of  the 
United  Church  will  bo  translated  into  the  modem  tongue  for  the  use  of  the 

United  Church,  where  desired.  . 

Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  .,hls  question,  it  is  well 
to  remanber  that  this  separation  was  not  an  isolated  and  exceptional  fast. 

Men  of  God,  guided  by  the  Read  of  the  Church,  were  led  to  similar  action  In 
Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Caucasus,  Persia)?  and  India.  And  not  only 
Americans,  but  German  Xutherans  in  the  Caucasus  and  Church  of  England 
missionaries  in  Turkey,  at  Ispahan,  and  at  Calabar.  In  the  latter  Place, 
after  eighteen  years  effort  to  reform  the  Malabar  Syrian  Church  from  within, 
they  formed  a  separate  organization.  All  these  Missions  passed  tiirougn  the 
same  experiences,  and  under  the  providence  of  God  reached  the  same  conclu¬ 
sions.  ‘  They  were  all  led  to  or  forced  by  opposition  to  separate  the 
Evangelical  believers  from  the  lifeless  formal  Churches  of  the  .East  and  to 
givo'them  separate  organizations  for  their  spiritual  growth.  The  result 
is  a  body  of  Reformed  Churches,  enlightened  by  the  Gospel,  shedding  light 
from  gypt  and  Bulgaria  in  India.  Some  of  us  have  thought  and  prayed  that 
when  railroads  have  brought  these  countries  together,  the  natural  development 
would  be  the  confederation  and  finally  the  union  of  these  Reformed  Churches 
In  a  living  aggressive  body,-  God's  prepared  Instrument  for  the  evaneellzation 


of  Moslems .  ..... 

(1).  Let  us  first  consider  the  source  of  this  proposition  to  merge 
tiio  Evangelical  Church  in  the  Nestorian  Church.  It  ovnos  from  the  Mission 
of  the  rchb l shoo  of  Canterbury.  Waiving  the  question  of  their  right  or 
authority  to  speak  for  the  Patriarch,  Mar  shlmoon,  or  of  the  propriety  of  oir 
accepting  than  as  if  they  were  in  a  position  to  represent  him,  let  us  consider 
from  our  own  point  of  view  whether  they  should  be  entrusted  by  ns  with  these 
negotiations.*  Mould  it  not  seem  that  negotiations,  if  carried  on  at  all, 
should  be  directly  with  liar  Shlmoon,  and  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  tt>  allow 
the  Anglicans  to  act  as  mediators  or  afterwards  to  have  a  controlling-  voice 
in  the  settlement  of  reforms"  The  Anglican  missionaries  are  men  of  fine 
education  and  ability*  They  are  the  pleasantest  of  friends  socially. 

But,  ecclesiastically,  they  represent  the  Anglican-Catholic  Movement,  are  the 
highest  of  Klin  .lists,  the  staunchest  of  Sacerdotal! sts.  One  of  their  avowed 

ob  toots  in  establishing  their  Mission  was  to  prevent  the  Nestorlans  from  be¬ 
coming  Protestant.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  auspices  under 
which  union  is  proposed  portend  a  failure  of  real  reform,  for  it  would  seem 


that  the  Anglican  priests  intend  to  keep  the  Movement  under  their  direction 
and  control.  They  propose  to  have  tho  instruction  of  the  future  candidates 
for  the  ministry.  ;o  know  that  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Anglican- 
Catholic  priests  are  hut  little  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  Homan 
Catholio  priests.  Like  Athelstan  Riley,  a  chief  mover  of  the  Mission,  they 
have  their  private  ohapel  with  altars  and  crucifixes  and  the  adoration  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  saints.  They  regard  the  J.ord’s  Supper  as  a  real  cuibana  (?), 
a  sacrifice,  and  say  masses  for  the  living  and  the  dead-  They  practice 
auricular  confession  and  absolution.  They  have  encouraged  celibacy  of  tho 
clergy,  asceticism,  and  even  the  sacrifice  of  animals.  One  of  their  mission¬ 
aries  even  maintained,  in  discussion  with  me,  that  worship  in  the  ancient 
Syrian  or  batin  was  more  acceptable  to  God.  High  sacerdotalism,  which  leads 
them  to  deny  the  validity  of  cur  ministry  and  of  our  celebration  of  tho  sacra¬ 
ments,  has  been  and  is  the  bane  of  the  Christian  Church*  There  these  things 
are  taught  and  practiced,  it  will  be  impossible  for  evangelical  truth  to 
flourish  and  prosper.  There  are  just  two  forms  of  Christianity — the 
sacerdotal  and  the  evangelical •  These  oar.  not  be  really  united.  I  see  no 
probability  that  under  the  plan  proposed  the  llestorian  Clnirch  will  become 
evangelical .  Rather,  the  evangelical  party,  if  merged,  will  be  overwhelmed 
and  driven  to  the  wall  as  is  being  attempted  in  the  Church  of  England. 

Possibly,  tho  -ngllcan-Catholics  are  in  some  respects  further  from  the  Gospel 
than  the  old  llestorian  church ■  hy,  we  might  ask,  mako  tho  aoceptanco  of 
the  seven  sacraments  ono  of  the  conditions  of  union?  Ve  are  informed  by 
the  .lev.  K.  Southgate,  an  American  Episcopal  clergyman,  afterwards  Bishop,  I 
believe,  (  "ravels  Vol . II, p  230)  that  "The  llestorian  Church  regard  baptism  and 
the  Holy  communion  as  sacraments,  but  do  not  recognize  the  other  five  so  hold 
by  the  Church  of  Rome.  Sven  among  the  Chaldeans  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
seven  sacraments  is  merely  individual,  not  ecclesiastical.''  So  we  have  always 
understood  that  the  llestorian  Church,  in  the  matter  of  so-oallod  Catholio 
doctrines,  v.as  purer  and  nearer  to  Gospel  standards,  not  having  fully  developed 
such  corrupt,  doctrines  as  purgatory  and  such  customs  as  picture  worship  and  full 
absolution  after  confession.  It  is  quite  certain  that  a  Movement  guided  by 
the  Anglican  Mission  will  lead  away  from  an  Evangelical  reformation. 

In  England  they  repudiate  and  try  to  annul  its  Lufluenoe-  The  conservatives 
in  the  llestorian  Church,  backed  by  suoh  an  influence  and  power,  will  be  too 
strong  for  t.ho  Evangelical  preachers  bereft  of  control,  of  the  privilege  of 
administering  the  sacraments,  of  disciplining,  or  of  Initiating  reforms  in 
the  United  Church*  '"york  of  deform,"  "a  Reformation,"  "Evangelization," 
do  not  mean  the  Same  from  the  pen  of  an  Anglican-Catholic  as  they  do  from  ai 
Evangelical.  To  us  the  "Evangel ioal  form  of  religion"  means  "low  Churoh." 

o  must  not  found  false  hopes  on  a  vocabulary .  "Te  oannot  carry  on  a  work  or 
reformation  of  the  llestorian  Churoh  in  partnership  wit.1*  them.  EOr  oan  we 
believe  that  they  will  be  partners  to  any  plan  which  will  increase  our  op¬ 
portunities  to  preaoh  evangelical  doctrines  to  the  Nestorians  nor  our  success 
inwinning  them  to  our  conception  of  the  Christian  scheme  of  grace. 

Their  determination,  as  expressed  in  thv  words  of  Hr.  Grown, 

"to  resist  anything  that  would  tend  to  further  loss  of  pri  lt.ive  and  Catholic 
(with  a  capital  C)  principles”  will  not  be  lessened  by  union.  The  words  of 
Mr. Brown  (somewhat  like  a  threat)  that  if  we  desire  to  build  up  a  separate 
Evangelical  body  "both  Mar  Ehimoon  and  the  English  Mission  must  pit  every  obstacle 
they  oan  in  the  way,"  are  significant.  o  may  be  sure  that  af  -  sur¬ 
render  of  a  separate  organization,  even  as  now,  they  will  continue  (again 
quoting  the  words  of  Mr.  Brown)  "to  oppose  any  facilities  being  granted  t.o 
Evangelical  ministers  that  .  ould  give  freer  scope  for  the  minimizing  of  cer¬ 
tain  Catholic  principles ,  or  for  the  eventual  Protestantizing  of  the  Church*" 

In  other  words,  wherein  Protestant  and  Catholio  principles  differ, 
they  will  take  oare  that  trie  former  are  maintained.  -.vangelizlng,  suoh  as 
is  free  from  Protestant  principles,  is  not  the  kind  we  are  carrying  on. 
e  are  not  propagating  Protestantism  or  Presbyterianism.  The  latter  name 


wan  pract loally  unknown  until  taught  to  the  people  by  the  jigllsh  Mission. 

But  we  believe  that  so-called  Protestant;  that  is,  Svangello&l,  principles 
are  Bod’s  truth,  and  we  propose  to  teach  them  ’till  the  so-called  Catholic 
doctrines  shall  lie  reformed  in  the  light  of  God’s  ”ord«  e  do  not  iiccept 
tho  implication  of  Hr.  Brown's  words,  that  the  Svange Ileal  Church  has  any 
"lack  in  peiinanence,  history  anil  primitive  practice-"  it  has  the  permanence 
of  the  foundations  of  the  Apostles  and  Proi>hets,  Jesus  Clirlst  being  t)ie  chief 
corner-stone;  It  has  the  history  of  the  ancient  Church  .-.s  its  own,  including 
tho  grand  missionary  ago  of  the  iiestorian  Church,  and  as  much  of  that  of  the 
dark  ages  as  it  desires  to  claim;  it  has  a  "primitive  practice"  remodeled 
on  the  ’raxts  of  the  Apostles,  unadulterated  by  the  traditions  or  men  and 
the  supersti tutions  iddltions  brought  ia  from  idolatrous  religions. 

(II).  Let  us  glance  at  tho  conditions  of  reunion  as  stated  in  the 
"Papers.”  Urumia  otat ion,  in  Paper  Uo.4,  lays  down  the  proviso  that  "the 
end  bo  secured  without  the  sacrifice  of  vital  .vangelioal  principles." 

Mr.  Brown  '.vrites,  ’These  changes  need  not  involve  principles."  hat  are 
oono  of  the  changes  proposed?  Among  those  proposed  bjr  Hr.  Brown  are  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  tho  mass  and  penance,  with  its  confessional,  and  the  others  of  the 
sovon  sacraments .  if  ho  does  not  mean  this,  he  should  not  call  then  sacra¬ 
ments.  'To  are  also  asked  to  accept  the  worship  of  the  saints,  Apostolic 
succession,  the  invalidity  of  our  ministerial  ordination  and  the  supremacy 
of  the  i’atrlaroh  "as  tho  head  of  the  Churoh,  from  whom  there  shall  bo  no 
appeal.”  if  some  of  those  are  not  principles,  then  our  fathers  suffered 
porsoo-ution,  exile  and  martyrdom  in  vain.  Urumia  Station  rightly  refuses 
consent  to  a  number  of  those. 

JSut  there  >xo  some  of  the  conditions  not  "vital."  They  might  be  ac¬ 
cepted  If  sufficient  concessions  were  made  on  the  other  side. 

(1).  yor  sufficient  reason,  v.  e  should  eeept  the  translated  and  re¬ 
vised  Ritual.  The  Kngllsh  Mission  agrees  to  the  propriety  of  translating 
it,  but  desires  that  no  change  he  made  until  after  it  has  boon  tried  and  be¬ 
come  familiar  to  tho  people.  then  familiarised  and  endeared  many  would  not 
wish  it  ohanged.  Certainly,  the  modifications  should  be  made  before  union 
was  consummated ,  eliminating  all  that  was  objectionable.  A.t  the  same  time, 
erroneous  doctrines  and  superstitions  practices,  as  the  sacrifice  of  animals, 
giving  the  communion  to  children,  prfiyers  for  the  dead,  transsubstaJiiintion, 
and  baptismal  regeneration  should  be  explicitly  excluded. 

(.".).  .  r,  to  points  two  and  three,  there  seems  no  adequate  reason  why 

•.  o  should  dishonor  our  ordination  and  our  sRcraments  in  Bitch  away-  Mo  Church 
in  America  or  Europe  has  united  with  an  .ptscopal  body  on  any  such  terms, 
ur  ordination  before  God  is  s  good  as  if  Mar  Gnblel  had  laid  his  saintly  hands 
ypon  us!  !  to  do  not  aoeept  the  divine  origin  of  Hu.-  Spisoopaoy;  we  repudl 
tho  doctrine  of  Apostolic  Gucoosslon-  Lot  us  maintain  the  validity  of  our 
ordination  and  of  our  sacraments,  not  from  prido  but  as  a.  protest  against 

dootrlnes .  Shall  our  old  kashas  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  ad¬ 
ministering  the  saoraMonts?  shall  their  marriage  oeremony  be  no  longer  valid? 
Shall  onr  ivangelloal  pastors  become  simply  lay  evangelists,  though  intelllcsnt 
and  spiritual,  to  assist  the  ignorant  priost3?  Or  shall  we  recommend  them  fco 
bo  roorddlned  in  aocord  with  a  false  theory  of  Church  Government? 

("),  As  to  ’ho  fasts  and  feasts  and  saints'  days,  they  would  cor- 
talnly  be  ■■■  yoke  of  bondage  to  Oiu*  Gospel-free  congregations •  Why  should 
we  exalt  the  traditions  of  non?  Paul  vould  rightly  say  to  our  people,  "X  am 
afraid  of  you,"  if  they  returned  to  the "beggarly  elements." 

A;  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  basis  of  union  must  be  pronounced  unsatis¬ 
factory. 

(4) .  A  condition  of  union  emphasized  by  Urumia  as  one  of  tho  chief 
reasons  for  contemplating  this  action,  Is  tho  expected  Increase  in  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  preach  tho  Gospel  to  the  Jestorians*  Some  are  mod.estly  con¬ 
tent  with  a  limited  liberty,  restricted  to  worsens  duly  authorized  by  the 
utrl  irch,  and  to  certain  times  not  conflicting  with  ‘  he  services  of  the  Chur  A. 


Sermons  by  Evangelicals  are  not,  even  to  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
service,  It  would  appear-  Is  this  «uch  a  great  boon  that  the  Evangelical 
Church  organization  should  bo  sacrificed  for  it?  At  present,  we  have  more 
liberty  than  is  set  forth  in  this  paper,  for  in  urumia,  Sulduz  and  Salmas  we  can 
preach  the  Gospel  freely,  and  our  pastors  and  evangelists  do  not  have  to 
ash  the  permission  of  any  one.  Be  can  even  invite  Jews,  Armenians,  Persians, 
and  Kurils  to  the  services  and  turn  the  services  into  those  languages,  if  we 
wish,  which  may  be  difficult  if  our  village  church  buildings  are  turned  over 
to  the  control  of  the  Agent  of  .Era-  Shimoon.  Moreover,  In  the  lountalns, 
under  an  arrangement  of  expediency,  ;ir.  ,’fcUowell  enjoys,  I  understand,  a  fair 
amount  of  liberty  to  proclaim  (.he  Word.  Can  v,e  not  believe  that  under  now 
times  and  conditions  in  Turkey,  poaoe  and  safety  and  liberty  are  coming  in 
the  fountains,  when  none  shall  be  able  to  molest  or  make  afraid  those  who  wish 
to  preach.  Then  the  Hestorlans  of  the  iountain  will  not  be  restrained  from 
lioaring  the  Gospel,  either  by  fear  of  their  Haloks  or  of  their  clergy, 
if  our  preachers  are  under  the  rule  of  the  Bishop,  they  may  be  restrained  or 
forbidden  to  preach  In  -lie  next  diocese;  hut  if  free,  they  can  go  anywhere 
in  that  day  of  freedom-  I  cannot  believe  much  in  a  liberty  .  lien  directed 
by  men  of  the  same  school  as  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  and  ibraltar. 
ihen  the  missionaries  of  the  Cairo  Conference  were  in  Jerusalem,  after  en- 
j oylng  the  kindest  of  hospitality  from  the  C.K.S.  missionaries  in  Cairo, 
the-  vnglican  Mission  in  iackxa  Jerusalem  refused  to  allow  meeting  in  their 
Church  to  be  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jessup  and  Dr.  Alexander,  the  resi¬ 
dent  of  our  Board  of  Missions.  1  believe  that  if,  after  union,  our  Ivangelicai 
preachers  began  to  proclaim  the  doctrines  of  froe  grace,  of  justification  by 
faith  alone,  of  the  one  and  only  mediator,  and  of  sacraments  not  conveying 
grace  ex  opere  operato,  they  would  find  their  way  blocked  and  their 
"authorization"  revoked-  It  must  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Brown  is  very  careful 
to  guard  the  permission  for  liberty  in  preaching,  even  while  the  matter  has 
only  reached  the  stage  of  discussion. 

(III).  This  leads  me  to  another  point;  namely,  that  there  la  no 
guarantee  to  the  proposed  agreement .  There  is  no  security  that  the  successor 
to  tiie  present  afcriarch,  from  whose  decision  by  agreement  there  is  no  appeal, 
may  have  a  different  polieyl  he  may  even  turn  his  back  on  Anglican  and 
EvangelioaA  alike,  he  may  unite  his  Church  to  the  itojnan  Catholics,  or  the 
orthodox  Russians,  is  the  Churches  in  the  Plain  have  partially  done, 

'fliers  is  no  guarantee  that  the  arrangement  may  not  be  repudiated. 

(2)  There  is  no  guarantee  tliat  the  valuable  Church  properties  built  by  the 
join  contributions  of  evangelicals  in  America  and  Persia  will  oontlnueto  be 
used  for  Evangelical  work.  They  will  become  Irrevocably  attached  to  the 
Hsstorian  Church  by  union.  They  can  never  be  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
future  Church*  which  we  hope  God  may  raise  up  from  among  the  Persian’s,  Jews, 
rmenlans,  Sards  and  other  races-  All  the  churches  and  village  schools  pass 
fro, i  the  control  not  only  of  the  lission,  but  of  any  future  Jvangellcal  church 
in  Persia,  composed  of  Other  races  possibly  and  occupying  'lie  villages  with 
those  of  the  Syrian  race.  This  ‘question  of  the  properties  seems  to  bo  a  very 
important  one.  (3).  There  is  no  a  love  in  he  United 

Church,  It  is  an  attempt  to  mix  oil  and  v-ater*  The  Ritualists,  whether 
within  or  without  the  United  church,  retain  the  privilege  or  pushing  their 
Propaganda  of  sacerdotalism,  just  as  the  Evangelicals  have  their  privilege 
of  preaching  a  puro  Gospel.  rith  this  contest  going  on  before  our  eyes  in 
the  Church  of  England  with  such  bitterness  and  often  with  sucb  disastrous 
consequences  to  the  Evangelicals,  why  need  ve  attempt  .  union '  However  pro¬ 
mising  the  plan  may  appear  in  thesis,  let  us  be  Bure  it  will  be  a  failure 

re  is  no  guar  ntee  that  ■  e  would  be  able  ov.--n  to  hold 
our  Own  people  to  .he  proper  conception  of  the  Cliristian  life.  The  probabilit 
Beene  to  be  hat  the  Evangelical  congregations,  deprived  of  rosbyteri.nl 
oversight,  of  the  authoritative  missionary  superintendence  and  of’  Evangelical 
pastors,  would  drift  more  and  more  (especially  In  the  Mountains)  toward  the 
mass  of  the  old  Jest  or  inn  body,  rather  than  that  they  will  draw  the  J'estorlai 
Church  to  the  light.-.. 


(XV).  Some  additional  considerations  nay  bo  briefly  mentioned. 

(1).  The  churches  of  Tabriz  and  ,ast  .Persia  Mission  would  bo  cut  off  from 
their  brethren  An  Urumia-  Our  members  moving  to  Urumia  would  find  themselves 
without  m  ohurch  homo.  Svangelloale  or  the  United  Churoh  would,  find  them¬ 
selves  prohibited  by  their  Churoh  rules  from  communing  with  us  in  Tabriz. 

Tho  rmenlan  and  Jewish  converts  in  Urumia  would  find  themselves  deprived  of 
their  churoh  home  and  associations.  (2).  The  passing  away  of  the  Evangelical 
Churoh  and  the  discontent  likely  to  follow  In  some  of  the  congregations  would 
furnish  an  occasion  for  the  coming  to  Urumia  in  greater  strength  of  other 
denominations  which  represent  .evangelical  Christianity.  Xt  would  give  them 
a  plausible  pretext.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  it  would  give  them  just 
reason  for  coming  to  maintain  the  evangelical  churoh,  especially  as  it  is 
highly  probable  that  either  from  conscientious  reasons  or  from  perverse  human 
nature  quite  a  number  of  the  ’evangelicals  would  refuse  to  follow  the 
Knooshya  and  Urumia  Station  In  their  approval  of  union.  X,  for  my  part, 
would  rather  see  them  unite  with  one  of  the  .vangel  leal  denominations  re¬ 
presented  in  tho  Plain,  rather  than  see  them  joined  to  a  Church  so  lacking 
in  spiritual  life  and  under  a  hei>herds  such  as  the  Sestorlaa  priests. 

(3).  3y  union  the  day  of  the  establishment  of  a  strong  evangelical  Church 
in  Persia  will  be  Indefinitely  delayed.  ;•»  trust  that  liberty  la  soon  com¬ 
ing  to  these  lands.  The  ..vangellc&l  Church  of  Urumia  is  the  nucleus  ground 
on  will  cl  i  we  liav.j  hoped  to  build  up  the  Church  of  Persia — a  Churoh  not  Syrian 

Lan  iu1  composed  of  all  thi  races  of  these  lands  united  In  Christ* 

Tho  real  object  of  our  Mission  is  to  reach  the  Moslems.  The  realization  of 
this  object  will  be  hindered  by  our  losing  direction  of  this  efficient  force 
and  turning  it  over  to  other  leadership.  The  Evangelical  Churoh  seems  God's 
prepared  instrument  to  witness  for  his  truth  hy  word  and  life  to  the  Moslems. 

Ind  ir  ...  direction  lod  twin  use  ;;ti8  instrument.  (4).  Again,  in  the  pro¬ 
bable  contingency  of  Azerbljan  passing  under  the  government  of  .Russia,  the 
evangelical  Church,  and  with  it  our  members  in  the  rest  of  Persia,  would  be 
recognized  as  a  church  with  all  the  legal  advantages  both  for  work  in  the 
Caucasus  find  in  Persia.  if  all  tho  Russians  found  in  connection  with  tnir 
Liission  consisted  of  our  weak  Churches  in  tho  other  parts  of  our  Missions, 
they  might  not  think  it  worthy  of  official  recognition. 

Per  these  reasons,  it  seems  best  to  reject  the  overtures  of  Union 
made  by  the  nglican  Mission  and  to  encourage  our  .vangelical  church  to  con¬ 
tinue  on  its  good  course'  Xt  is  the  most  influential  body,  of  Syrians  in 
Persia.  It  is  the  leading  body  >f  Cliristlnns  in  Urumia.  rmenians  and 
Persians  unite  in  praising  its  intelligence,  progresslveness  and  high  character. 
It  is  the  result  of  yefirs  of  prayer  and  toil  on  the  part  of  our  fathers. 

It  lias  a  groat  y.ork  sot  before  it — the  evangelization  of  the  Moslems  of  -  orsJ. a 
and  Urdlstan.  het  us  bid  it  God's-speed  in  this  great  mission. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(signed)  S.  3.  '.Tilson. 

Tabriz,  July  31,  1909. 

for  Annual  Meeting  in  Urumia. 


CORY 


'  COKE  IDE -UT ION  0?  TV!'  TJESTIOH  OF  TH1'.  3EU8I03  'W  THE  F.VUXT.IC  AI,  SYRIAN 
CHURCH  "ITH  rr  OLD  UESTORIAN  C'lURCH. 

-  by  Rev.  T."  .McDowell. 

***»*»(!**l!*#***>,***1(,***#,!**Jl4.*J:<l!),#jt,t# 

Tome*  light  may  be  thrown  upon  this  question  of  reunion  if  we  review, 
briefly,  the  causes  and  the  process  of  the  reparation  of  the  Evangelical  body 
from  the  mother  Church, 

In  establishing  this  <  ireion  to  tir  Nestorians,  the  American  Board 
instructed  its  first  missionaries  "to  take  pains  to  show  the  h'estorinns  that  they 
had  no  intention  of  subjecting  them  to  any  f  ore  ign  ecclesiastical  power ;  that 
their,  -  i.e#t  the  missionaries  -  acknowledgment  of  the  -lew  Testament  as  the 
only  authoritative  standard  of  religious  truth  made  them,  -  the  missionaries  - 
stand  on  common  ground  with  the  people  to  whom  they  were  sent;  and  that  their 
main  object  v.-oulu  be  to  enable  the  Hestorian  Church,  through  .he  grace  of  God, 
to  exert  a  commanding  influence  in  the  regeneration  of  Asia." 

Thus,  the  original  policy  of  the  ission  was  to  not  proselytise, 
but  to  work  within  the  Old  Church,  to  enlighten  it,  and  to  re  spiritualise  it. 

’’This  policy  was  adopted,1'  i^nys  Dr.  Erkins,  "because  it  was  felt  that  spiritual 
death  and  not  theological  error  was  the  calamity  of  the  liestorians."  The  Uestor- 
inns  accepted  the  Holy  'r.ripturcs  as  the  fundamental  rule  of  faith  and  practice 
and  ■  elcomed  the  preaching  of  the  'ord.  "ith  Lb?  fullest  liberty  to  preach  and 
teoch  Lit  ’"ord  of  God,  it  war  thought  that  such  errors  as  had  crept  into  creed 
nd  liturgy  would  disappear  as  mists  before  the  rising  sun.  On  the  basis  of 
this  non-pooselytising  policy,  the  -estorinns  welcomed  the  first  missionaries 
into  the  very  bosom  of  the  church  as  ng'ls  of  God  come  to  help  them  recover 
their  lest  heritage  of  spirituality  and  missionary  zeal. 

God  apparently  set  the  seal  of  his  approval  upon  this*  policy  for 
revival  followed  reviva!fnM'1‘ the  course  of  a  few  years  there  were  in  all  the 
principal  villages  of  the  plain  groups  of  enlightened  believers,  and  in  many 
of  the  P.ou'  tain  districts  as  f  ar  as  Bohtan,  in  snito  of  many  obstacles,  the  light 
of  the  Gospel  was  set  abuming.  ^r.  Lobdell,  whose  preconceived  opinions  were 
adve  rse  to  this  policy,  was  constrained  to  write  to  the  Prudential  Committee , 
after  seeing  the  v,ork  in  Urumia ,  “that  the  policy  was  justified  by  the  peculiar 
circumstances,  and  hyl  been  ratified  bt  the  blessing  of  heaven." 

Entrance  being  won  into  the  church  on  the  basis  of  this  policy  and 
great  blessing  attending  its  operation,  why  was  it  abandoned  ?  In  seeking  an 
answer  to  this  question  I  have  read  the  hirtory  of  the  Mission  by  hr.  Anderson 
-nd  the  Life  of  Hr.  Gtoddard,  and  have  also  interviewed  the  oldest  of  our  Syrian 
preachers  some  of  whom  have  been  in  the  eervice  from  a  tine  prior  to  the  separation. 

These  investigations  disprove  the  statement  si#  sometimes  made  that  the 
separation  was  compelled  by  the  persecution  of  the  Evangelical  party  by  the  ec¬ 
clesiastics.  it  is  true  there  were  persecutions,  but  these  persecutions  were 
due  not  to  the  hostility  of  the  people,  nor  indeed  to  the  hostility  of  the  leaders 
to  evangelical  ideas,  but  to  the  covetousness  of  these  leaders,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  striking  features  of  the  early  history  of  the  mission  that  none  of  those  per¬ 
secutions  accomplished  the  purpose  intended,  but  through  cause  clearly  Providen¬ 
tial  -ore  so  over-ruled  that  they  forwarded  the  Go^el  rather  than  retarded  it. 
Persecution  was  r.ot  the  cause  cf  the  separation,  Br.  Anderson  nowhere  claims 
it;  our  old  helpers  unanimously  deny  it. 

There  is  much  in  the  records  to  support  the  theory  that  the  polifiy 
of  separation  was  drifted  into.  It  was  a  process,  not  an  act.  This  process, 
ho-ever,  originated  in  certain  acts  of  the  Mission,  which,  innocent  at  the  time 
of  any  separative  purpose,  introduced  a  tendency  toward  separation  and  created 
conditions  which  made  separation  a  logical  and  RxRy  very  easy  step  from  -hat  had 
■  acta  to  h  ch  I  ref  r  are  very  definitely  recorded  by  Dr.  Anderson 
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find  clearly  indica'e  the  process  0f  separation.  1  hey  are  as  follows: 

1  _  vrry  early  in  the  history  of  the  Pisei  n  spiritually  minded 
native  brethren  were  individually  invited  to  partake  of  the  Sacra*  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  with  the  missionaries  in  their  own  private  service,  later  this 
invitation  -as  made  general,  hut  all  who  partook  were  examined  as  to  their  fit¬ 
ness  oo  commune.^  ^  number  of  these  evangelicals  increased  in  the  villages 
—  the  fruit  *  of  the  revivals,  and  attendance  upon  such  services  ir.  the  homes  of 
the  missionaries  became  more  diffi  cult,  these  believers  were  encouraged  to 
celebrate  tic  sacrament  in  their  villages,  but  in  a  special  service  of  their  own, 
conducted  by  an  evangelical  priest  or  bishop.  Here,  also,  participation 

v;as  permitted  only  on  approval  b£  examination.^  .  .  .  , 

5  _  Later  a  special  baptismal  service  was  Instituted,  m  which  on  .y 

the  children  of  believers' were  baptised.  This  still  further  drew  a  man  o 
division  between  tic  evangelicals  r,d  the  old  Sestoriana.  It  is  said  that  tie 
latter  wore  very  much  irritated  by  this  innovation. 

4  -  Follow  in?  this  the  evangelical  preachers  employed  by  the 
Mission  were 'gathered  together  in  stated  annual  meetings.  This  annual  meeting 

leveloped  into  four  knooahyas.  . 

5  -  In  1063  the  general  knooshya  auopted  n  Church  an  nl  or  uir  c  y 

"  In  the  observance  or  this  Mamsl,"  writes  'dr.  Cochran,  "we  have  all  that  is 
essential  to  a  reformed  church,  with  reformed  pesters,  and  in  Possession  of  the 
substance,  -e  can  afford  to  dispense  witjj  the  shadow  of  new  organisations. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  development  thus  far  was  carried 
...5  thin  'he  Old  Church  without  a  formal  separation.  hr.  Anderson  gives  no  ac- 
count  of  this  final  and  formal  step.  It  is  curious  that  our  oldest  helpers  have 
no  recollection  of  any  meeting  in  which  t  he  question  of  separation  was  forma  .1/ 
discussed  and  passed  upon.  The  most  definite  reference  to  the  subject  is  to  be 
found  on  page  312  of  Col.  11.  of  lissiom  to  '  he  Oriental  Churches,  ln '•>  <=£ 
inderson  says,  'There  was  t  s  i*re  call  for  some  new  missionary  movement 
•£;m  the  fact  that ,  whatever  .ay  be  -ffiraea  as  to  the  wis  to  of  the  plan  adopted 
forming  the Jestorien  '*■&*,* 

ucr  0f  six  and  thirty  years  had  shown,  that  the  dead  Church  could  not  ■* 
eSvanised  into  spiritual  life.  There  was  no  other  way  for  the  truly  enlightened 
but  ro  leave  it,  end  fora  reunions  on  the  Apostolic  basis,  -he  ^!des_ 

become  obvious,  but  it  -ns  a  trying  process."  He  >ives  an  accoun  • 
cence  of  old  Hestorisnism  about  1370,  under  the  leadership  of  priest  John,  and 
of  come  attendant  disorders,  and  in  this  connection .  says,  The  t.®  Urn  come 
fo-  separate  and  independent  church  organizations,  these  painful  occurrences 
to  ive  be®  provident  ally  designed  to  promote  that  result. 

•  •  this  e  point  Mr.  C  ohhren  is  Juotdd  as  follows:  *•»  progress 
of  th  Co  *1  and  .evidential  occurrences  arc  bringing  us  into  many  rel*- 
i  ions  to  the  Old  Nestorian  C  hurch,  an  i  grave  juestions,  affecting  h  P  \ 

,L.  future  growth  of  our  churches  ,  are  now  forcing  themselves  upon  us.  So  long 
as  t’-e  Old  Church  did  not  oppose  evangelical  labors,  so  long  as  she  ^reely 
h- -"doors  to  our  services,  consenting  to  a  separate  administration  of  trie  or 
d'V^ceo  for  the  hopefully  pious,  and  silently  tolerating  many  ecclesiastical 
Social  reforms,  and  an  abandonment  of  tb.e  liturgical  service;  in  short  so 

e  could  see,  under  the  preached  Gospel, the  hold  on  the  old  superstition^ 
loosening ,  and  the  masses  being  leavened  with  evangelical  truth,  we  '  ^ 

— -  a  jse  s  axarasa  ssss-.  -  « 

-  v  - . .•  Aac®Bi  .  K-.  '.rirofo  -Vn  «re  reviving  these  superstitions. 

„n.:  evening  eervice  c -inducted  by  priests  no  are  .ovxvoj ig  .  i 

SaosTthe  whole  church  (of  Geogtapa)  are  surprisingly  united  in  the  oeeirion 


and  vc  find  upwards 
waxing  stronger  in  faith 


i-o  vithlraw.  This  has  been  done  for  the  last  two  months, 
of  one  hundred  members  there  who  are  firm  and  daily 
and  opposition  to  the  old  superstitions, " 

,  Thus  indefinitely  closes  the  record  of  the  process  of  separation 

of  I.tr  evangelical  church  from  the  Old  Church. 

..  ^hould  te  noted  that  there  was  resistance  to  this  movement  toward 

separation  both  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries  and  also  of  the  native  brethren. 

■  ccording  to  the  testimonjr  of  the  venerable  "as ha  Saboona  the  ...i salon,  even  to 
tne  1-st,  was  divided  on  the  question,  --r.  r.toddard  is  said  to  have  been  the 
le.mcr  against  separation,  rnd  “r.  Cochran  its  leading  advocate.  i'here 

indications  .  however,  that  all  the  «ii  sion  acquiesced  in  the  step.  Jut  m  ex¬ 

tract  from  one  of  r.  Stoddard's  letters,  written  by  special  request  of  the 
i  rudential  Committee  on  t  is  very  subject,  throws  clear  light  on  fe  subject 
as  it  appeared  to  some  in  Jibe  -  lion  as  far  back  as  1853. 

,  Stoddard  first  presents  the  arguments  in  favor  of  separation, 

v.  1  „  e°ndense ‘  1‘  -  '■  Y  temptation  to  believer*  to  violate  tteir  conscience 

by  conforming  to  the  foolish  nd  sometimes  sinful  practices  of  tine  Old  Church. 
Answer  (by  r,  Stoddard)  The  temptatd  in  Is  st  o  jreat  as  in  th<  Armenian 
church,  .or  the  practices  are  not  no  objectionable  and  conformity  to  them  could 
no.,  oe  enforced,  'nd  not  =  ven  a  "rote  stmt  church  organization  can  prevent  such 
" outnesses  anti  eins  among  Oriental  Lhri?tiahs,  the  Pro 
being  cited  as  an  illu  try t ion, 

2.  -  Some  persons  are  deterred  from  becoming  ecclesiastics  and  their 
m.  uence  _l£  hun  somewhat  circumscribed, 

3.  -  They  have  not  to  the  extent 
t lie  Lord’s  0-uppe r . 

4.  -  They  do  not  enjoythe  privileges  of  fellowship  a: 

3f  arated  i  rom  the  corrupt  mass  arou  :  them. 

5.  -  they  probably  have  not  so  strong  a  sympathy  with 

othel  .  80  ■-  unity  Of  action  in  their  plana  for  doing  good. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  most  that  could  he  said  in 
separation  at  that  period,  '--peaking  against  separation  he  says; 

"If  this  temporary  urion  nf  new  and  old,  purity  and  partial  corruption 
in  strange,  it  s  perhaps  no  ore  so  than  what  existed  in  the  days  of  the  \nostle: 
“*  flew  satament  bring  witness.  but  you  will  ask,  do  the  converts  manifest  no  ' 
tendency  to  go  back  to  the  darkness  from  which  thsy  have  partially  emerged  ? 
offl  I  ar  rom  this  being  the  case,  it  seTja  to  me  clear  that  s  a  body,  and  I  may 
almost  say,  -  .  "very  individual  case,  they  are  all  making  progress  in  the  ri=>ht 
direction.  I  have  never  seen  a  ■  ore  decided  and  healthy  on  ard  pr<  gress  than 
f .  t  le  present  *■“*•  This  opinion  1  express  after  ten  years  of  careful  observa¬ 
tions  eparation  would  tend  to  make  the  members  of  the  church  controversali-t-  . 

* hey  would  attack  superstitious  practices  instead  of  telling  the  simple  story  of 
the  tross.,  t,is  true  that  there  is  dangei  of  our  converts  being  ton  liberal 
’  fsoing  in  the  arm#  if  a  large  charity,  those  whom  we  and  the  Bible  would 
exclude  from  fellowship.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certainly  a  fact  of  great 
importance  tint  r  no  pious  natives,  instead  of  being  distracted  ith  endless 
and  unhappy  discussions,  are  free  to  preach  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
which  .  hope  will,  sooner  or  later,  put  m  c-nd  to  whatever  ir  corrupt  in  opinion 
or  m  practice  among  their  people,  bore  over,  the  sympathies  of  the' converts 
are  r.ov:,  setter  drawn  out  for  t'eir  people  than  they  could  be  if  placed  in  ar. 
antagonistic  relation  to  them.  To  -ill  aleo  rew  ier  that  should  a  “rol  stant 
Church  be  established  here,  the  wide  door  •  hieh  is  now  thrown  open  fo-  the 
preaching  off  the  Gospel  must  at  once  be  closed.  It  is  vain  to  hope  that  ve  can 

ferent  villages 
such  a  blow 
instead  of  going 
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desired  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and 
they  would  if 
us  nor  with  each 
T'avor  of 


out  as  now,  to  scatter  broadcast  the  seed  of  the  Kingdom,  would  be  hemmed  in 

on  every  side.  Our  numerous  village  schools  would,  most  of  them,  be  out 

down,  and  the  circulation  of  the  iloly  Scriptures  be  very  much  diminished.  If 
we  can  anticipate  with  confidence  anything  in  he  future,  I  think  we  may" 
anticipate  such  a  result  os  this.  I  ai  als  persuaded  that  ve  are  taking  the 

best  way  to^put  an  en  !  to  the  abuses  which  prevail  here.  It  seems  to  me  that 

combatting  fasts  and  feasts  and  the  prevailing  -yston  will  never  effect  much 
until  the  people  truly  f»el  their  need  of  something  better,  light  and  love  are 
stripping  off  the  robe  ef  self-righteousnees  which  the  boisterous  wind  would 
only  have  wraj  ped  ore  tightly  -.round  them.  -’he  opening  of  the  window  shutters 
is  removing  the  darkness  and  letting  in  the  light,  whereas  the  use  f  the  broom 
would  only  have  created  a  suffocating  dust  while  all  remained  darker  than  before.- 
ertainly  these  are  prophetic  words.  '  hat  hs  so  confidently  anticipa¬ 
ted  in  the  way  of  opposition  came  to  pass, 

not  he  r  short  passage  from  "V.  toudard's  letter  must  be  quoted  as 
showing  the  feeling  of  at  least  some  of  the  Syrian  brethren  at  that  time  toward 
the  question  of  separation.  -What,"  crien  one  of  them  when  the  possibility  of 
separation  was  suggested  to  him,  'would  "ou  -e  araLe  us  from  our  people  ?  ’.re 
w  no  more  to  feel  that  are  -ne  of k tod  with  them,  and  they  one  with  us  ? 

.'hall  we  not  sympathize  '"ith  our  brethren,  our  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh, 
in  all  their  joys  end  sorrows  ?  "hall  ’ll.  be  the  first  to  raise  a  separating 
wall  ?  -hall  -e  thus  cast  them  out  as  evil  and  knowingly  na'c  t’rm  our  enemies  ? 
Is  it  proved  that  we  cannot  follow  Lhrist  and  yet  l>e  -estorians  ?  ill  you  be  -in 
.wrong  us  a  civil  war  ?" 

"I  give  you  the  above  remarks,"  says  hr.  toddard,  "as  indicative  of 
-  c  feelings  of  most,  indeed  I  b<  lie  ve  of  all,  the  pious  hestorians.  II'  there 
are  any  who  would  be  glad  to  break  up  their  present  connection  "ith  their  people, 

1  am  not  aware  of  the  fact.  "  There  is  evidence  that  at  t:  e  time  of  the  open 
separation  there  were  many  pious  iiestorians  w';o  shared  such  sentiments  as  these, 
and  even  after  the  separation  there  were  those  who  expressed  regret  that  it  had 
been  done. 

I  'oave  dwelt  thus  upon  the  past,  because  the  factseet  forth  seem  to 
me  to  throw  light  upon  present  conditions  and  present  duty. 

e  come  now  to  the  Question  of  reunion.  After  forty  years  of  .  epnra- 
tion  it  is  proposed  to  reunite  the  Evangelical  Syrian  church  with  the  Old 
Mestorian  Church.  Two  questions  in  this  connection  present  themselves  for 
discussion.  (1)  "hat  is  the  basis  proposed  for  reunion?  (2)  ’  hat  can  be  said  for 
and  against  it  ? 

1-  -  -’’.  e  b,,Fjg  proposed  for  reunion.  It  should  be  understood 'that 
v.e  recognize  the  Evangelical  fyrii-.n  Church  and  the  Old  -'estorian  Lhureh  as  the 
Principles  in  tie  case,  -he  final  basis  of  reunion  ill  be  such  as  shall  be 
ag.-e.-d  upon  by  these  two  parties.  1'he  tentative  basis,  for  reunion,  time  synopsis 
of  which  I  give  here ,  was  prepared  by  the  Urumio  station  of  our  i as  inn  -nr!  was 
considered  and  approved,  subject  to  t  lie  decision  of  1  e  head  of  their  Mission, 
by  the  Anglican  -A? ion  in  Irumia,  gathered  in  full  chaster  for  the  special 
consideration  of  this  question, 

in  drawing  u">  the  propositions  ve  have  be m  guided  by  three  principles, 
(a)  Firm  adherence  to  essentials;  (b)  Generosity  in  non-epsent ipls ;  (c)  Absolute 
and  guaranteed  freedom  to  preach  ‘.he  whole  Gospel  in  ‘-he  “estorian  churches. 

ihe  foil  owing  is  a  synopsis  of  the  propositions  suggested  as  the 
basis  for  the  reunion  of  the  tv  o  churches. 

A.  -  Ahe  acceptance  of  the  ritual  service  of  the  “estorian  Church  as 
tr e  basis  of  worship,  -  —ith  the  following  provisos; 

(1)  That  the  ritual  be  revised. 

(2)  That  it  be  translated  into  the  modern  ryriac  for  the  use  of  r  ch 
churches  as  may  prefer  it, 

(3}  That  \!-r  sacrsr.ents  be  safeguarded  freon  abuse. 

(4}  1  at  large  freedom  be  granted  the  people  in  voluntary  forms 
and  seasons  of  worship. 


B.  -  ^hat  adher  nee  e  yielded  to  the  fasts  and  feasts  of  t  e  Old 
Church,  but  in  a  modified  form,  and  with  permission  to  adapt  them  to  the  spiritual 
edification  of  the  ;‘aople. 

C.  -  That  .he  episcopal  form  of  government  of  the  ^estorinn  Church 
be  adopted  and  ar  ”  him  on  be  recognized  as  the  head  of  the  church,  with  the 
following  conditions:  - 

(l.)  The  bishops  shall  be  nnn  of  reputable  character  .and  attainments, 

(2)  Advisory  councils  (Xnooshyas)  shall  be  established  to  share 
•.  ith  the  bish.ops  the  government  of  ‘he  church, 

(3)  It  is  recommended  that  married  men  bo  made  eligible  to  the 

bishopric . 

(4;  -he  reordination  of  the  Evangelical  Kashas  ill  be  acquiesced 
in  if  required  by  Mar  "himon. 

(5)  The  Sunhadis  :•*  all  be  revised,  translated  and  adapted  to  the 
modern  needs  of  trie  community. 

'  .  -  i’he  Engl?’  h  and  the  American  M  r  ions  are  to  cooperate  in  the 
tt  ■  >f  «  ducat  ion  :  h  a  view  1 3  •  sonomy  and  Lcienc  -t.  -  . 

12.  -  Eh  t 

their  '  elpers  shall  be  granted  and  guaranteed  t':o  fullest  liberty  to  preach  and 
teach,  in  all  the  Mestorian  churches,  and  freedom  of  conscience  on  the  part  of  the 
people  shall  be  recognized, 

11.  -  This  being  the  basis  propose!  for  reunion ,  hat  can  be  said 
for  and  against  reunion  ? 

The  following  cons ule rat ions  soem  to  me  to  have  weight  in  favor  of 

reunion. 

The  long  continuance  of  t-sc-  Old  -‘estorien  church  is  iin  appropriate 
argument  in  favor  of  its  can tinned  existence, 

'ict’ire  to  your -elves  hat  the  Historian  Church  once  was,  in  the 
fare  of  it?  educational  .‘nstitutions;  in  the  renoun  of  its  teachers,  :n  its 
devotion  to  t  Holy  rcriptures;  in  its  missionary  zeal-  it  was  the  first  of 
the  churches  tc  translate  the  Bible  into  its  own  tongue  for  the  use  of  the  common 

people.  This  people’s  Bible  was  multiplied  by  hand  and  commented  on,  and  to 

-hat  extent  it  was  distributed  o.u  -  lt^rcd  into  the  actual  possession  .>1  the 
peonle  Ls  abundantly  testified  to  by  the  fact  that  after  all  the  as  centui’ies  of 

...  ,  cop  >f  w  manu  cripts  h  v  been  found  among 

its,  titul  their  ions,  call  how  in 

;  •  i-  ,  .hout  h  protection  of  a  gove namsnt 

an  without  the  aid  of  a  home  Board,  planted  the  Cross  of  Christ  in  almost  every 

land  of  Asia  and  watered  those  lands  with  the  blood  of  countless  thousands  of 
its  arty ss.  Recall  to  in:  that  when  all  Asia  fell  prostrate  before  Island 
and  Europe  for  centuries  trembled  at  that  name  and  xnxdx  cried  to  Sod  in  its 
daily  litany  '"ave  ur,  0  Lord  ’rom  the  ^pracen,"  at  that  time,  and  throughout  long 
centuries,  -  centuries  ’ark  -ad  blood-stained,  t:  us  church,  in  the  very  heart  of 
•  baime  of  the  Cross  floating  from  Lti  rocky  r  mparts, 

litany  (  the  only  f  ?rn  of  worship  t]  at  could  rve  bran  preserved  )  it  made  daily 

confession  before  the  loslem  wo  1 1  J  at  •lesus  '•  • 

Over  aooinst  all  this  look  )pon  Him  Vho  walked  among  the  seven  golden 
candlesticks  and  listen  again,  not  only  to  His  rebukes,  but  also  to  His  loving 
iontal 

>atan's  seat  is;  and  thou  boldest  fast  my  Name ,  end  hast  not  denied 
m‘,r  faith  -  -  I  have  a  few  things  ag  inst  thee  -  -  " 

"'ho  go.v  •  us  authority  to  pa-  s  .iu  gment  on  this  old  church,  that  -0  have 

said  in  effect,  ’’Cut  it  lo-.-n :  why  cumber eth  it  the  ground?*’ 

Gow  has  preserved  this  church  for  a  thous and  years  as  a  burning  bush 
in  the  desert  of  Islam  -  ever  aflame  -  ith  persecution  md  ever  unconsurned. 

-  ng  so  miraculously  preserved  this  church  as  a  itnoas  for  a  thousand  years, 
will  God,  now  that  the  heavens  are  growing  bright  with  the  signs  of  t  .e  coning  of 
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thc  Church's  great  Head,  disovsn  t;v  se  rector  Inns  who  hept  the  faith  and  held 
fast  His  Name  ? 

The  church's  honorable  past,  its  martyr  blood,  its  thousand  years 
of  steadfast  testimony  to  the  Name  of  Christ  amid  hostile  Islam,  God's  providen¬ 
tial  and  living  preservation  of  it,  all  constitute  a  strong  apriori  argument, 
do  they  not  ?  in  favor  of  it?  right  to  live,  to  abide  even  till  He  come  ? 

If  v.e  say  the  contrary  and  claim  that  the  ^estorian  church  has  sinned  away  its 
aay  of  grace,  he  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  us.  1  e  muet  give  some  reasonable 
proof  of  Goi'y  condemnation  of  the  “estorien  Church  before  e  proceed  in  our 
disintegrating  work  or  permit  its  destruction  by  other  forces. 

2-  -  If  the  above  argument  is  a  valid  one,  it  look?*  backward  as  well 
as  forward  and  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  step  of  separation  was  taken  too 
hastily.  I  revere  the  fatliers  of  thin  ission;  they  were  conscientious,  devoted 
missionaries  of  the  cross  ,  men  of  piety  and  -reat  ability.  But  is  it  not  pos¬ 
sible,  born  in  *-*'•:  nr: land  as  they  -  re,  at  a  time  when  denominational  zeal 
was  at  its  height  and  dissenting  blood  running  strong  in  their  veins,  they 
m.ig!  t  have  erred  in  lack  of  u*tionce  and  charity  toward  a  liturgical  church  ? 
However  sincere  they  were  in  their  -otivos  and  '  one  at  in  their  purpose,  the 
question  forces  itself  upon  us,  'id  they  commit  a  wro  g  against  the  Ncstorian 
Church  in  the  policy  they  pursued  ? 

Thr  facta  stand  out  clear  in  tie  record  and  cannot  he  disputed. 

-he  .  i  si on  won  its  way  into  the  church  on  a  pledge  that  It  c one  not  to  tear 
lorn  but  to  build  up  the  ‘-estorian  Church,  On  that  pledge  they  von  their  first 
adherents.  iJnder  the  flag  of  the  Aestorian  Church  they  built  up  an  " imperium 
in  ijn;  er.io^;"x  resbyterian  sacraments  -ere  instituted  al  ng  side  the  A‘estorian 
nents/  -  .  ;  t ,  ,  ..-c,  i.e.  men  undei  Presbyterian  control, 

administered  these  sacraments J  tic  communicants  were  differentiated  from  their 
br stare n:  our  pre ac :.e r s  w .ere  Corned  into  p.rcociat  ions  under  Presbyterian  forms 
of  government,  end  p  book  of  Presbyterian  form  "as  adopted,  until  one  of  the 
missionaries  ecu"}  write,  that  in  .he  'bsc rvonce  of  the  -<  ev  i'anual  weh&ve  all 
that  is  essential  to  a  reformed  church,  with  reformed  pastors.-  and  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  substance,  -  -  cm  afford  to  dirpense  -ith  tic  shadow  of  new 
jenizations.  nd  :  1  this  <  ni  in  (estorian  Church  in  which  •  •  oo cupie d 

theplace  of  guests. 

It  as  not  until  1370  that  'r.Cochrcn  writes.*  "  Go  lmg  as  the  Old 
Church  aid  ot  op’>' ? e  evangelical  labors,  ro  long  pp  rhe  freely  onened  her 
doorn  to  our  services,  consented  to  a  separate  admini rtration  of  tle  ordinances, 
for  the  hopefully  pious , .  -r.v.  silently  tolerated  many  ecclesiastical  and  social 
reforms  and  —  'lease  notice  —  an  abandonment  of  the  liturgical  service  -  v.e  we  re 
more  „  m  content  to  'tbor  nr.  i t hout  3  separate  church  organization.” 

"hir  means  that  up  to  that  time  the  :.oors  of  the  A'c  stodsrian  churches 
were  opened  to  our  sbf vices.  B  it  strange  th  t  by  tl  is  ims  there  € 

■•.ho,  however  darkened  they  were,  sincerely  preferred  a  liturgical  form  of  wor¬ 
ship  and  ore  conscientiously  devoted  to  the  ways  of  their  fathers  and  that  they 
raised  an  opposition  to  these  innovations  ? 

Suppose  the  missionaries  hud  observed  the  v^ry  letterof  their  pledge, 

2T.  t  h-i.l  not  Instituted  separate  sacraments  aid  h. -i  not  organized  that  inner 
circle  but  had  ’one  m  tfr*ir  way  a r  they  began,  simply  preaching  and  teaching 
the  people  the  3oa  >el  of  Christ.  Is  it  not  possible  that  that  later  opposition 
might  have  V  =n  avoided  rr.d  *.:.•*  worship  of  the  church  h*»ve  been  purified  i  ron 
1  thin,  nc  ro  the  vhol  ch.urch  have  be  n  respiritualized  and  rent  on  its  way, 
still  a  liturgical  c  lurch,  ut  reformed  and  spiritual  ?  I  am  under  the  conviction 
iat  it  9  possible.  <  ad  agaii  th<  records  >f  t  5  e  ariy  revivals.  Read 
ngain  th'*  re  eated  testimony  of  •••r.  Stoddard  to  the  character  and  the  progress 
of  those  early  converts  whole  still  in  the  Old  Church.  It  is  written  that  on  one 
Tab  bath  in  Geogtapa  in  134G  eor.c  to  Jmndred  Nestorians,  dissatisfied  with  the 
disorders  attending  the  administration  of  the  saersment,  remained  after  the  close 
of  t  o  service  and  celebrated  it  a  second  time,  with  their  Ncstorian  forms,  but 
in  a  more  orderly  fashion.  ould  this  not  Indicate  ••  ~t  would  have  been  the 
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out  working  of  a  ron-separative  policy  ?  That  evangelical  element  would  h-ve 
been  Increased  without  the  opposition  it  incurred  nr  a  separative  body,  and 
probably  would  have  become  influential  enough  to  have  brought  about,  without 
missionary  interference,  the  necessary  reforms  without  those  radical  changes 
which  separated  the  church  into  hostile  camps. 

ould  that  more  weight  had  been  given  to  the  cry  of  one  of  the-  early 
converts;  "'."hat,  would  you  separate  us  from  our  people  ?  \re  v.e  no  more  to 
feel  that  we  are  one  with  them,  end  they  one  with  us?  -  Shall  E  he  the  first  to 
raise  a  separating  wall  ?  Shall  v.e  thus  cast  them  out  as  evil,  and  knowingly 
make  them  our  enemies  7  is  it  proved  that  we  cannot  follow  Christ  and  yet  be 
lie r.torinns  ?  '"ill  you  begin  among  us  a  civ:  1  war  ?" 

If  tirre  is  force  in  the  first  argument  and  the  Jlestorinn  C hunch  had 
a  right  to  continued  existence,  then  tie  separative  policy  was  an  error  nd  the 
way  it>  was  pursued  was  a  wrong  to  a  weak  and  confiding  people,  if  we  committed 
on  error  or  did  then  a  wrong,  it  becomes  an  argument  in  favor  of  reunion  that 
we  may  correct  the  error  and  as  fa.-  as  possible  undo  :.he  wrong. 

*  “  There  i.-  just  now  n  all  ports  of  Christendon  a  growling  desire 
for  the  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  This  movement  Is  of  such  a  character 
as  to  persuade  us  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  history  of  this 
movement,  or  between  these  two  churches,  there  are  not  •  .anting  indications 
that  this  also  hna  been  due  to  the  guiding  hand  of  Cod.  \s  a  part  of  that  greater 
movement  toward  unity,  we  ought  not  to  oppose  it  unless  there  is  clear  evidence 
that  .it  is  a  saheme  of  non  and  not  the  work  of  C-od.  If  reunion  involves  any 
sacrifice  of  essential  truth  that  woul  1  be  proof  that  it  is  not  of  God. 

~  thc  "-ntnh-j.,  th<  Homan  Catholics  are  making  a  mighty  effort 
to  sweep  the  -Id  "estorian  Church  into  the  fold  of  dome.  Tie  danger  is  im¬ 
minent.  The  Patriarch  sp reals  to  us  for  help  in  this  crisis  of  the  Old  Church. 

■  h»  only  effective  help  seems  to  be  reunion.  Without  reunion  it  i  ■,  evidently 
imrns  aible  lor  tht  -Id  C  lurch  to  hold  its  own  against  Roman  Catholicism;  with  the 
new  strength  it  -ill  receive  through  wriunion,  it  ip  ;-o?sihle  for  it  to  withstand 
these  assaults  and  eytn  to  in  back  to  itself  many  of  its  people  who  have  fallen 
r.-.vey  to  the  Papacy ,  including  the  -  any  vill*  ;est  in  Supna,  on  the  plains  of  I'.osul 
rpd  in  Bohtan  and  Afctil. 

To  the  extent  that  Roman  Catholicity  become  strong  in  any  dir  trict 
our  work  become p  i.i ore  difficult. 

5.  -  Reunion  w.mlvl  unite  the  two  • -if*?  ions  in  a  combined  effort  in 
bch.olf  -f  the  03ffl  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  onsn  that  Church  to  such  an  effort 
w.nich ,  i*  rightly  directed  and  prosecuted  with  spiritual  power ,  ought  to  speedily 
accomplish  the  evangelization  of  the  Nestorians  and  qualify  thwa  as  a  Church 
to  underta •©  the  evangelization  of  the  lo.irds.  If  it  is  God’s  will  1.o  spare  this 
ancient  church,  nc  f  ,!e  is  leading  this  novement  toward  reunion ,  should  we  not 
assuredly  expect  a  a  ocial  ole  as  in,^  to  follow  th-p  stop  such  as  vruld  giv©  this 
evangelistic  v.ork  \  mighty  impstuo ,  sufficient  t-  change  the  whole  aspect  of 
our  v.ork  ? 

s  ovr r  a*,  insc  these  .  rgum  /its  in  favor  of  reunion,  hat  reasons  can 
be  urred  ars irst  it  ? 

It  nus L  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  very  serious  practical  dif¬ 
ficulties  w.nich  stand  in  the  way  of  it.  '.nd  these  difficulties  should  receive 
very  -arrest  consideration  before  we  fully  commit  ourselves  -nd  our  people  to 
this  step. 

I-  ~  oul  it  be  rigid-  '.a  encourage  -rur  oe  ople  to  return  to  Old 
1  bur c h  practices  in  violation  of  ti-eir  consciences  ?  Insver;  It  is  included 
among  the  conditions  of  s-eunion  that  what  is  sinful  shall  be  removed  from  the 
ritual  and  that  the  people  »>  all  enjoy  freed  m  of  conscience. 

3.  -  xt  i  'eared  by  my  th  t  it  vi  -  case  of  the  1  ir.  kine 
eating  up  the  fat  and  well  favored  kine,  rid  eftrr-ard  it  il  be  known  that  they 
ha  eaten  -hem;  but  they  still  -will  be  ill  favored  as  at  the  beginning.  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  this  is  possible.  I  can  only  set  over  against  this  anotter 
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possibility  in  the  form  of  a  parable.  •  pm  or  unleavened  dough  once  saw 
a  btet  of  leavened  dough,  and  he  said  "It  is  nine,"  .and  he  swallowed  it'and  the 
liable  pi-ce  of  leavened  dough  was  never  seen  again.  later  the  ba’-»r  look-  d 
at  the  pan  of  dough  and  said,  "  th,  it  has  risen  and  is  ready  for  the  oven,"  and 
so  he  baked  it  and  it  bccnne  bread  and  was  fed  to  the  hungry.  "For  whosoever 
8  all  seek  to  save  his  life  sh<Ll  lore  it;  ind  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for 
ray  sa.<e  ana  the  Gospel* s#  ti.o  s^me  shall  ave  it#" 

^  SUCC<?SE  of  the  re  mop.  will  undoubtedly  be  conditioned  by  the 
amount  of  spiritual  life  possessed  by  the  evangelical  element  in  th=  c lurch  and 
'"■e  outpouring  iif  God’s  Spirit  upon  the  reunited  church, 

.  .  ’s  danger  that  this  reunion  movement  may  awaken  carnal  hones 

in  certain  sections. of  the  >ld.<  hurch,  which  it  may  be  impossible  for  us  to 
full  il.  ihe  resulting  lisapiiointraent  may  awaken  an  even  more  bitter  opposition 
ua  •  ’ossibly  may  hasten  the  movement  toward  Roman  Catholicisn. 

. case,  ‘.:ic  financing  of  the  now  r "on i ration  -ill  present  very 
preit  difficulties  oven  along  legitimate  lines.  On  the  otlvr  him  1  this  change 
may  afford  us  .  an  opimrtunity  to  reorganize  the  finances  of  our  work  and  to 'nut 
.  -  j  -in  a  basis  which  will  hasten  self-support  and  give  us  a  freer  hand  ti  ont  r 
upon  iovelera  work. 

4>  -  iifter  reunion  it  is  pos  ibl(  t  lat  the  tve  C  hurch  s  .  y  iot 
'  'l  :  toSetI>  •  ’’  evangelicals  may  irritate  the  conservatives;  the 

conservatives  ,-y  seek  to  abridge  the  liberty  of  the  evangelicals;  strife  .ay 
ensue  and  the  last  state  of  the  church  may  U  worse  than  the  first. 

one  such  troubles  rill  no  doubt  arise  ns  .  ,ey  did  at  the  beginning, 
but..  ■  tience,  tact  and  the  loving  presentation  of  i  Gos  lei  ill  or  ate  a 

ruling  sentiment  for  peace. 

5*  ~  Hie  absorption  of  th<  av  ngelical  church  in  the  ^estorian  Church 
mey  afford  an. occasion  .or  s-oir.e  othf.  r  fro  test  ant  Church  to  enter  this  field. 

Hot  only  would  roctari  -nisa  flourish  again,  but  such  a  liroion  might' draw  out 
of  the  reunited  C  lurch  the  very  element  on  which  reunion  depends  for  its  success. 

i.  -  Che  re  is  .Iso  the  de-per  question  ar  to  whether  there  is  a  vital* 
principle  underlying  th  iifference  .  stween  a  liturgical  and  a  non-lit  rgio  i 
church,  and.  ■■nether  this  contemplated  change  may  in  .  .me  way  imperil  the ‘spiri  tual 
interests  ef  L it?  future  : 'oslem  Church. 

-n  this ,  it  woul  l  seem  sufficient  to  say  that  see  is  to 

be  making  no  differ -me*  etweon  liturgical  aid  non-liturgical  church;  a,  ble«sing 
both  alike  wherever  thc-y  are  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  he, •theme' 
of*  the  'op "Lem  -oriel. 

•‘•r  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reunion  are  certainly  very  great, 
own  greater  than  I  iave  portrayed  them,  ^nd  yet  is  ;r<  t  the  nay  be,  t 

are  tw°  C3n  1  that  sc  ::  to  e  to  outweigh  them  all  in  favor  oi  reunion. 

.  l*  ~  c  believe  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  -  cannot  bring  myself  to 

u'--li  ve  that  o.l  commissioned  us  to  remove  the  ci  .  tie  t  is  rt  and 

on  5lori  ,v  church  from  its  place  in  the  courts  oi  the  3,ord’i  tousf  .  He 
that  ■  ■  -’’.ould  lighten  it. 

Z.  -  cause  it  is  tlie  right  thing  to  io,  I  believe  God  will  so  follow 
;his  step  with  His  bli  ing,  lour  out  on  the  r e-unit.  dch  i  ch  lie  ly  pirj  t 
will  nr  ;e  '’■■  m  leet  ■■■  1  ultimately  :  ■  ilvi  i  .  .  ictio  :  iffii  ill  i 

involved.  If  •.«  sr.d  the  Church  fulfill  th  .editions  .  t  ot  will  lay  -  i, 

1  ‘  Cep  LI  be  follow!  .  by  ich  vival  s  will  greatly  hi  iten 

our  work  of  evangelizing  thr-  i-estorlans  and  ill  send  them  forth  in  great  -mb 
o  ■  eh  th  Gos  el  to  .-.-i  ,  aords ,  iur  ....  Vrabs. 

u  ieel  .. h->t  vc  ought  not  to  enter  upon  this  reunion  hastily,  i'here 
ought  to  be  '.vile  time  not  only  for  tie  fullest  cons ideration  of  th  d. iff icul lies 
*,  -  -  '  1  > there  to  reveal  themselves.  JJut  i  would  use  ti 

time  in  e  sating  •  1  i  the  Luties  nd  privileges  involved  i..  th 

reunion  and  in  quickening  their  spiritual  life  so  that  when  t!w  final  step  is 
cr.  en  it  ay  not  x'  merely  the  binding  of  two  i.-ad  sticks  together  by  rsc  les  last  leal 
ban  as ,  cut  rather  tne  grafting  of  r.  living  action  into  a  living  Ik  ugh  fruitless 


stock  '■  nd  thereby  fruit  abound. 

in  addition  to  this,  i  would  awaken  both  the  churches  to  Lhe 
missionary  responsibility  of  tiie  reunited  church;  I  •.* ould  put  this  missionary 
responsibility  in  the  very  forefront  of  the  articles  bindinr  Uiem  together, 
making  it  a  coven  tint  between  them  and  God. 

Brethren,  there  is  eo  much  involved  in  this  step  of  good  or  evil 
for  the  Church  of  ^  hr  ist  in  ^ersia,  -e  must  needs  seek  rost  earnestly  for  t’nr 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Gpirftt  for  ourselves  and  for  our  people,  that  we  err  not 
either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 


(Reac  before  -tfinual  -Meeting ,  \\  ust,  190  ,) 
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„  •  r,  wostlon  of  reunion  of  the  Evangelical  Church  with  the  Old 

■j y ri an  Lhurcn  took  a  great  deal  of  our  tunc  and  thought  during  this  Annual 
i.aetuig  end  it  is  only  fair  to  the  case  to  make  a  statement  that  will  indicate 
to  -he  Joard  nor  re  nil  stand  on  the  matter.  The  important  actions  y.ere  all 
passed  while  -  war  away  on  a  medical  tour  on  the  East  side  of  the  Lake,  and 
L  surprised  to  aee  how  far  things  had  gone  when  1  returned  home.  I  told 
Dr.  loan  that  t  should  ■■rite  a  minority  report  to  sen:  to  the  Board,  but  as 
Annual  fasting  wr.r  so  near  I  waited  until  it  should  have  been  held,  an!  nor  a 
minority  reoort  is  not  necessary,  for-  besides  the  Urania  Members  -ho  oppose 
the  Jr. ion ,  .  “bms  station  is  a  unit  against  it.  The  rove-  nt  began  in  the 
.ngl icon  Mission,  f.hsdd  and  Mr.  Labaree  to  the  contrary,  and  most  if  Urumia 
Station  will  testify  to  this  fact.  Nearly  all  of  the  evangelistic  pastors 
believe  so  also.  Jr.  'lie. id  had  strong  ritualistic  tendencies,  aside  from  this 
special  case. 

C  rc-d  ell  thr-  propositions  ai  1  counter-proposition  t  a  ■■-  ■■ 
sent  beck  and  forth  between  our  station  end  the  English  Mission  before  Annual 
•eoting  was  held,  and  surprised  to  find  that 
Meeting  when  the  subject  was  taken  un 


'illy. 


-hese  w era  not  read  in  \nnunl 
.  Only  the  papers  of  Mr.  Mcfov.oll 

Ci,u  ~r*  llsor*  Wftre  rc«fi  Annual  Meeting.  -V-rs.  Packard  stated  to  -.e  -ten  X  - 

tuf“  h0“®  from  my  journey  that  the  way  in  hich  the  varl  IU3  iropositions  « 

put  made  it  practically  impossible  fo  nyoru  to  jiv  .  nt  ;ativa  viewer.  The 
propositions  nad©  to  t’..  ngiican  - i ion  -er  taken  up  one  by  one,  about  as 
i  ollov/a ;  -  To  t  eke  a  concrete  e xanple .  hoes  y  ur  conscience  revolt  a^ednet 
or  is  it  gainst  your  conviction  to  fast  if  i  L 
is  only  for  meditation  and  spiritual  .k  vel  p-TiCnt 
in  the  negative  gives  affirmation  to  the  proposi 
to  tV.1?  '.ngliean  Mission,  and  a  protest  against  the 
put  received  no#  attention, 
fasting  and  the  lie  a  of  merit 
express.  Many  of  the  wild 
steal,  rob 
their  fasts 


of  them 


-j  and  - ’stood  that  the  fasting 
?"  This  question  answered 
on  as  written  to  \  3  submitted 
in  which  the  question  was 
is  e  great  differ --nee  between  this  view  of 
which  most  of  the  Old  fyr inn  Church  people  would 
.  of  :iountaina  believe  and  say  that  they  may 
murder  or  break  s ny  of  the  other  commandments;  but  iP  they  only  keep 
they  will  be  saved.  It  does  t  i  . 

oow  anything  about  what  it  means  10  be  saved. 

•'•e  ■'f  the  case  will  be  go  thoroughly  .iacussed  by  those 

whose  theological  opinions  arc  worthy  0;  consideration,  that  I  have  no  -irht  to 

'  mu  1  Meeting  it 

let  y°u  cn0w  just  how  \nnual  Meeting  stood  on  the  juestiyi.  The  actions  ffl&Mg&d 

1  ti 

scctin^  of  the  guidance  of  tte  'tely  Spirit  or  for  pushing  of  the  propaganda; 
v..  it  i:  true  that  the  method  of  procedure  and  ill  of  the  s  at  Lon  1  •  re  suggeste  . 

:  ■  •-  !c  Dowell,  3hedd  md  •.  at  ree  favor  it, 

though  they  say  that  they  would  not  vote  to  ir.ve  it  carried  out  at  once. 

-re.  hedd's  remar  ks  and  Lh  sse  of  I'.ra.  Labaree  were  not  -fj  itf-ly  committed  to 

either  slue  of  the  question,  though  it  i3  likely  that  the y  -oull  both  vote  for 
union.  Ir.  (  oan  cannot  ba  counts  5  certainly  jn  ■  ii  :>  side.  .  Coan  see 
to  be  a-  inat  it.  Isset  uzei  IL  iD<  .  .  acker  d  an  '  I 

are  against  union,  lias  0t  the  -  nc  nt  l  istian  c  urchss, 

C  optic,  yrirn  (both  era  and  in  -ndla)  and  '  eai  in  ;  ■:  -  to  the  ■  ■  : 

d®  lonatrating  th®  neesasity  for  the  establiBlment  of  an  v  .  ]  Le  1  C  urch  ? 

Can  a  man  bind  himself  to  a  corpse  r.u  «ave  himrelf,  to  ;  y  nothing  of  reviving 
the  corpse  ?  Are  not  the  movements  for  church  federation  made  among  thoee 
bodies  -hich  have  rem.e  common  ground  to  stand  on  ?  Is  it  not  unique  in  trf  whole 
aovesent  to.-ard  church  fiefieration  to  find  an  evangel,  cej  church  -hich  r- presents 


a-a0"t  tje  only  spiritual  life  in  a  nation,  being  forced  .into  such  a  union 
aa  wl11  Place  it  under  the  authority  or  ecclesiastical  who  are  ignorant, 
bigoted  end  often  depraved  ?  I  t  ink  I  use  th?  word  "forced''  advisedly,  for 
the  majority  of  the  pa:  tors  in  the  evangelistic  body  are  very  strongly 
opposed  to  the  idea.  Casha  Babilla  of  Geogtapa ,  who  is  in  e  hospital  on 
account  of  his  eyes  and  who  asked  me  Lo  send  his  regards  to  you,  says  that 
over  two  hundred  of  the  Geogtapa  Church  will  not  be  joined  to  the  old  Church, 
-he  mo  iterator  oi  the  Gynod  and  several  of  t’r  most  influential  preach"  rs  are 
very  Strongly  opposed  to  it,  and  have  been  surprised  that  such  a  proposition 
coulu.be  made  and  *‘‘r .  Lab-ree  said  that  things  must  move  very  slowly  so  that 
the  people  can  be  educated  up  to  l he  idea,  or  led  to  the  place  where  they  can 
accept  it.  1 


“1.  T~ 


ON  THE  1  .UE3TICIJ  OF  THE  fORGIHG  : 
:.ti£Sioa  fiebd  XKTfl 


1  (V 


...  CHURCH  cr  EE  URUMIA 


TIC  NESTORI..!!  CHINCH  OHpSl  EiVR  SHBUDOH>PaTR IAEGH. 

ZYXr.  • 

Under  the  Providence  of  God  thora  gift  organized  in  connection  with  our 


Presbyterian  dseion  in  Urumia  Evangelical  Churches  .with  about  5000 
adherents  .mostly  of  the  Syrian  or  Assyrian  race  out  of  a  population  of 
perhaps  Si  ,C00  of  that  race  on  the  plain,  '.liatevar  members  may  be  from 
the  Armenian, Jewish  or  .be lari  races  may  be  disregarded  inthie  discussion 
This  Church  Is  well  organized  .In  intelligence  .morality  ancl  spiritual! 
ty  it  ic  the  best  body  of  people  in  the  plain.lt  is  conspicuous  among 
the  other  G.emoninati-ons  .namely  Fes  tor  ian, Catholic  .hues  ian  and  ..rmenlan 
for  education  and  character. 

a5i«  question  has  arisen  :-~hall  this  Evangelical  Church  be  reunited 
with  the  ..historian  Church  from  which  it  separated  in  1855.?  The  reasons 
given  for  so  doing  are  that  greater  opportunity  will  then  be  afforded 
for  evangelizing  thee  lyb.OOC  .ountain  ilestorians  and  that  the  Ritual  <8 
of  the  united  Church  will  be  translated  into  the  modern  tongue  for  the 
u-  ■  of  the  united  Church, where  dasined. 

Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  this  question.it  is  well 
Jo  remember  that  this  separation  was  not  an  isolated  and  exceptional 
fact,  on  of  God, guided  by  the  Head  of  the  Church, were  led  to  similar^ 
action  in  Sgy  t, Syria, Turkey, Bulgaria, Caucasus  .Persia  and  India. Not  i>n 
ly  .  no'-icans  but  ’"'ernan  .utheran:  in  the  Caucasus  and  Shurch  of  England 
minr.lona.ries  in  Turkey, at  Ispahan  and  at  i.Jalabar.In  the  latter  plc.ee  , 

r  18  years  effort  to  reform  the  talabar  Syrian  Church  within  , 

they  formed  a  separate  organization-..!!  these  Hire  ion:  passed  through 
the  so  e  "-.eriences  ,and  under  the  Providence  of  Cod  .reached  the  r  me 
cone luf ions .They  were  all  Teu  to  or  forced  by  opposition  to  separate 
y  s  ■-  ;e!ic  I  believers  fro  i  t  ia  lifel  !  formal  Churc  e  if  V  Tot 

to  jj  re  t  »m  separate  org  liz;  ti  is, for  their  spiritual  growth. The 
result  is  a  body  of  Reformed  Churches .enlightened  by  the  Cos . el.Fheddin 


lijht  from  igypt  and  Bulgaria  to  India.  Gome  of  us  !»ve  thought  and  \ 
eri  that  when  railroads  have  brought  these  countries,  together, the  natur 
al  development  v.-ould  be  the  confederation  and  finally  union  of  these  lie 
formed  Churches  in  a  living  aggressive  body, -Cod's  prepared  instrument 
for  the  evangelization  of  .loslems. 

(I)  hat  us  first  consider  the  source  of  this  proposition  to  merge  the 
Evangelical  Church  in  the  Hestorian  Church.  It  comer,  from  the  .ission  of 
the  arch-Bishop  of  Canterbury,  hiving  the  cues tion  of  tht4r  right  or 
authority  to  spaa'.:  for  the  Patriarch,  hr  Ghtaoon  or  of  thjl^  propriety  of 
our  accepting  them  as  if  they  were  in  a  position  to  represent  him, let  a 
us  consider  fro  i  our  own  point  of  vi ew  whether  they  should  be  entrusted 
by  uc  with  these  negotiations  .’,/ould  it  not  seem  that  negotiations  ,if 
carried  o)i  at  all, should  be  direct  Xy  with  .lar  Chino  n  and  that  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  allow  the  Anglicans  to  act  as  Iediators  or  afterwards 
to  have  a  controlling  voice  in  settlement  of  reforms .The  “.nglican  iissia 
arias  are  men  of  fine  education  nrul  ability  .Shay  are  the  pleasantest  of 
friends  socially  .-Gut  ecclnslv-.s ticnlly  they  represent  the  hnjlican-Sath 
olio  oteem«nt,are  the  highest  of  Ritualists  ,the  staunchest  of  Cacsrdot 
aliets  .One  of  their  avowed  objects  in  •  a, tr.blishin  ’  their  hissdon  w  r  to 
provc.it  the  ilestoMans  from  becoming  Totes  tant .  I  have  no  hesitancy  in 
saying  that  the  auspices  under  which  union  ie  proposed  , protend  a  fail¬ 
ure  of  r.  al  rofora.Por  it  would.  s-"n  that  the  Anglican  priests  intend  it 
to  keep  the  noveinentunder  their  direction  and  control. They  propose  to 
have  the  instruction  of  the  future  candidates  for  the  ministry .  ..e  know 
tiiat  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  . .nglican-Catliolic  priests  are 
but  little  distinguif 'lftble  from  those  of  the  T  oman  Catholics.  ..ike  ,.th 
els  tan  Ril<  y  ■  chief  novo  >f  the  lies  ion;  they  have  their  private  chap 
el  with  altars  and  cricif ixesand  the  adoration  of  tlie  Virgin  and  the 
saints.  They  regard  the  lords  Cupper  as  a  real  .  ibbnnn/,r  sacrifice  and 
say  masses  for  tlie  lining  and  the  dead. They  practice  auricular  confess 


confession  and  absolution.  They  have  encouraged  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
asceticism  and  even  the  sacrifice  of  animals. One  of  their  passionaries 
even  maintained, in  discussion  with  me  that  worship  in  the  ancient  Syr¬ 
iac  or  Latin  was  more  acceptable  to  Cod .High  sacerdotalism  .which  leads 
tiiem  to  deny  the  validity  of  our  ministry  and  of  our  celebration  of  the 
sacraments  has  been  and  is  the  bane  of  the  Christian  Church •  V, here  these 
things  are  taught  and  practised  ,it  will  be  impossible  for  evangelical 
truth  to  flourish  and  prosper . There  are  just  two  forms  of  Christianity; 
the  sacerdotal  and  the  evangelical  .These  can  not  be  really  united. I 
see  no  probability  itlmt  under  the  plan  proposed  the  historian  Church 
wilj  become’  evp.ngelical .  j  .atlier  th*  ."/angelical  party  ,if  merged  .will 
be  overwhelmed  and  driven  to  the  wall,  as  is  being  attempted  in  the  Churfc 
Oi  England,  ossibly  tne  .rnglicnn-Catholics  are  in  come  respects  further 
from  tne  Gospel  than  tan  old  Hob  tor  lan  Church.  ,/hyjWe  might  ask  make 
the  acceptance  of  the seven  sacraments  one^of  the  conditions  of  union? 


'**  ^formed  by  the  dev.II. Southgate, ,-m  American  Episcopal  clergyman 
afterwards  lisho  [  jeliev  .(Travels  '  1.  ci  p23  )that"T5  >  sstori  n 


Ghure  i  regard  y  .  tism  andithe  holy  Coramuninn  as  sacraments, but  Co  not 
rec.,_,  liz  t  .  ot'  ier  fiv  s  o  held  by  the  Chui  ch  of  Rome. "Sven  ’t  mong  the 
Chaldeans  the  acknowledge  of  the  seven  sacraments  is  merely  individual 
no o  eccless ias tical  . Lo  wa  imve  ..Iwayr  understood  that  the.  Rcc torlan 
Church, in  tie  “natter  of  so  culled  Catholic  doctrines  ,wus  purer  and 


n 

nearer  to  ^ospel  stadards  .not  having  dully  developed  such  corrupt  tloc 
trines  as  purgatory  add  sucii  custo  ta  ...  p&ctuee  worsl  1  i  full  it  1 
ution  after  confession.  It  is  cuite  certain  t.ia  t  a  movement  guided  by 
the  / H4tf-  11  .'.can  isr  Inn  will  lead  j^away  from  an  wvangelical 
reformation. In  inglandthey  repudiate  and  try  to  nnnul  its  influence. 
The  conservatives  mnthe  Nestorlan  Church  ,a.  eked  bysuch  an  influence 
and  power  will  be  too,  strong  for  tne  vangelical  preachers  bereft  of 
controls’  the  poivilegd  of  administering  thcsacraments ,of  disciplining 


or  of  ini  tip.  tins  reforms  in  the  united  Church.  "'fork  of  Reform",  "a  Re¬ 
formation",  .vangelization"  do  not  mean  the  earns  from  thepen  o.  an  ,.n- 
Jlioan  Catholic  as  they  do  from  an  Evangelical  .To  us  the  "  Evangel  i.cal 
form  of  religion  "means  low  Church.  7o  must  not  found  false  hopes  on  a 
vocabulary,  e  can  not  carry  on  a  work  of  reformation  of  the  Hestorian 
Church  in  partnership  with  them. Nor  can  we  believe  t!\at  they  wi"P  bo 
partners  to  any  plan  which  will  increase  our  opportuni ties  to preach  ev¬ 
angelical  doctrines  to  the  Uestorians  nor  our  success  in  winning  them 
to  our  conception  of  the  Christian  scheme  of  grace. 

Their  determination  ,as  expressed  in  the  words  of  Ir  Brown,"  to  re 
sist  anything  that  would  tend  to  further  lor:;  of  primitive  and  Catholic 
(with  a  ch  iltll  C /principles  '  wili  not  bo  lessened  by  union. The  words 
of  >r  '.rown  (somewhat  like  a  tlireat )  that  if  we  desire  to  build  cup  a  sep 
arate  evangelical  bu#y  "both  iar  himoon  nbd  the  injlish  Mission  must 
put  every  oh:  it.  cle  theycan  in  Mio  way"  are  significant.  -  nay  be  sure 

that  ttftm  our  surrender  of  a  separate  organization, oven  as  now, they 
i  noting 

will  continue  (again^  the  words  of  r  Crown)  bo  oppose  any  facilities 

being  granted  to  hvnngelical  ministers  that  vottld  give  freer  scone  far 

the  minimizing  of  certain  Catholic  principles  —  orfor  the  eventui  1 
antiz 

protesting  fif  )hhe  Church". 

'  In  other  words  , wherein  rotes  taut  and  Cat 

olio  principles  differ  ,  they  wili  take  care  that  tire  former  are  maintain 
ed « Evangelizing  ,such  as  is  free  from  Protestant  princ iples , Is  not  the 
kind  we  are  carrying  on.  e  are  not  propagating  Protestantism  nor  Presby 
teriani;  i.k  latter  name  was  practically  unknown  until  taught  to  the 
people  b.  the  inglish  .ission.  iutwo  believe  that  so-called  Protestant 
that  is  evftstgelieal  principleearo  God's  truth  and  wo  propose  to  teach 
them  til-1  the  so-called  Catholic  doctrines  s!xali  be  reformed  in  tire  1 
light  of  God's  word,  e  uon“Ot  cce..t  Ibho  implication  of  .'ir  Brown's 
words  tiiat  the  ivangilical  Church  lias  any  "lackiin  permanence , history 
and  primitive  practice" .  It  has  t'ne  permanenee  of  the  foundations  of  the 


;-‘!0Sfcl  ne  and  ‘  r°ph9ts  .Jesus  Christ  being  the  chief  corner  stone;  it 
has  the  history  of  the  ancient  Church  as  its  own, including  the  grand 
missionary  ago  of  the  Historian  Church, and  as  much,  of  that  of  the  dark 
aCBB  RS  U  deBires  t0  e^in;  it  has  r.  "primitive  practice'  remodeled  on 
the  Praxis  of  the  Apostles .unadulteratedby  the  traditions  of  nenand  the 


supers tititi.ous  additions  brought  in  from  idolatrous  religions. 
d1-'  5jat  UE  Blanca  at  the  conditions  of  reunion  as  stated  in  the  'Payers 
Ururi l a  Citation  in  Paper  iJo  4  lays  down  the. proviso  tnat  "the  and  be 
secured  without  the  sacrifice  of  vital  evangelical  principles".  :r  frown 
writes,  '  these  changes  need  not  involve  principles",  hat  are  some  of 
changes  prop  osed  ?  Among  those  proposed  by  r  frown  are  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Mass  and  penance  with  its  confessional  and  the  o thereof  the  sev 
an  saeraments  ,  if  he  doeB  not  nea  i  this  hesfco  ild  aot  c  V  the  i  ...  cran 


ents .  ear.  also  aslcad  to  accost  tho  worship  of  the  saints. 


,..por.  tolic 


Buccc r.s ion, the  invalidity  a?f  nur  ministerial 
acy  of  the  Patriarch  as the  hes  i  of  the  hurch 
•  ib  1  .If  soneof  thes  .re  not  pri no  1  il a: 
persecute  m,  tile  and  martyrdom  in  r  in.  rumii 


ordination  and  the  supreia 
from  wiuam  there  shall  bn 
,then  o  ir  Pah  ers  i  iff  ( 
.  tat i oh  rightly  refuses 


concent  to  a  number  $f  t’w.e  . 

3ut  there  ar  some  fff  the  conditions  not  ’iital.". -They  might  be  f.cco  ted 
if  sufficient  c 'bnenssiont wwre  mala  on  the  other  fide. 

(1)  for  sufficant  reasoi  •  should  accent  the  translated  and  revised 
Ritual .  'he  injlish  iisrion  agre  -uto  the  proprietyof  tr.  nslating  i.t  '/ 
but  dec irep that  no  If  range  be  made  until  ,.ft«r  it  has  been  triad  and  be 


come  familiar  to  the  people  .bhon  fanili;  fized  andandeared  many  would 
not  wish  i ciianged.C.  rtainly  the  ;odif ice-  lions  shouldbenade  before  uni 
on  was  consummated,  eliralnp tang  all  that  is  objectionable  (  „t  the  same 
tine  erroneous  doctrimes  :-nd  3py  rstitiouc  ;  r  etiens  as  the  i  crifice 
of  animals, giving  the  communion  to  childean, prayers  for  the  (load  ,trans 
subs  tant  1  at  Aon  Jid  baptismal  regeneration  should  be  explicitly  excluded, 


to  joints  two  and.  throe  ,  titers  seems  no  adequate  reason  why  we 
should  dishonor  our  ordination  and  our  saciwents  in  such  a  way  .Mo 
Church  in  mericr.  or  Jurope  has  united  with  an  Episcopal  body  on  ar.y 
such  tarns  .Cur  ordination  before  God  is  as  30 od  as  if  Mar  Gorinl  had. 
laid  his  saintly  hands  uponus 1 1  do  do  not  accept  the  divine  origin  of 
this  Epic co^.acy ,we  repudiate  tha  doctrine  of  .-.postolic  Succession. let  us 
maintain  the  validity  of  our  ordination  and  of  our  sacraments  ,nol  from 
pride  hut  as  a  protest  ass ins t  false  doctrines .Shall  our  old  Mashas  he 
doyritoed  of  the  privilege  of  administering  the  sacraments  ?  Shall  their 
marriage  ceremony  he  no  longer  va‘  id  ’  dial*  ouj*  Evangelical  Pastors  he 
come  simply  lay  evangelists  , though  intolligont  andspiritual ,  to  assist 
the  Ignorant  priests  .  r  shall  we  recommend  them  to  he  reordainecl  in 
accord  with  a  false  theory  of  Church  Government  ? 

{£ )  sto  the  fasts  and  feasts  ..nd  .  lintd  days,  they  would  certainly  be  a 
yohe  of  bondage  to  our  Gospel  free-  congregations .  ..hy  cd.-ionldfvo  exalt 
the  traditions  of  .non  ?  .  aul  would  rightly  say  to  our  people  ,  "I  am  J. 
afraid  of  you  "  if  they  returned  to  the  ".Beggarly  element.1  "  • 

The  doctrinal  and  eccl.-ssiastios-.l  basis  of  union  must  be  pronounced  un 
S  a  t  i  s  facto  ry . 

]  condition  of  union  >m  hi  iz  iy  rumis  as  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
for  contemplating  this  action  is  the  expected  increase  in  tna  opportuni 
ty  to  ■  ch  the  Gos  >al  to  th«  1  1  torians  .  o  1  io<3  is  tly  content  witV\ 

15  lit  1  libertj  ,  res  trie  ted  to  pi  rsons  duly  ithoriz  p  the  Pc  tri  arhW 

and  to  certain  ti.--.es  not  /^////^//'/conflicting  with  the  swvic.es  of 
ti.eCaurc!.  .Sermons  by  .Evangelic.. Is  arc  not  even  to  be  counted  ns  a  part 
of  the  regular  service  ,it  wouli  1  .Is  this  such  p.  t  boon  that 

the  Evangelical  Church  organization  should  be  sacrificed  for  it  i  ..t 
-i.ssent  we  liaVM  lore  liber ty  than  if  set  forth  in  this  ...  ir  ..-or  in  . 
u  iia,;  li  uz  ndSalmas  we  can  pr  aoh  the  Gos  el  fre  Ly  am  o  ..  pat  tors 
igelif  tt  do  not  have  to  as’<  the  permission  of  any  sn  .  a  can  a’ 


ovftn  invite  Jews  ,..rmenia.ns  ,1  nrsians  an*  Curds  to  the  ssrtcss  and  turn 
the  services  into  those  languages  if /we  wish, which  may  he  difficult  if 
our  village  Church  buildings  are  turned  over  to  the  control  of  the  «g 
ent  of  i tar  Shimoon. Moreover  in  taei} Mountains  under  an  arrangement  of 
expediency,  Ir  i'cEowall  enjoys ,1  understand^  fair  amount  of  liberty  to 
proclaim  the  word. Can  wa  not  believe  that  under  new  tivias  and  condition 
in  Turlteypeace  and  safety  and  liberty  are  coming  in  the  Mountains  ,v, hen 
none  shall  be  able  to  molest  or  make  afraid  those  who  wish  to  preach  . 
Then  the  lies  tor  Ians  of  the  ■  founts  in  v,-ll'  not  be  restrained  from  hearing 
the  Gosii  M  either  by  fear  of  their  'e.lohs  t?jfof  their  clergy.  If  our  preac(L 
gek.n s  are  under  the  rule  of  the  fiishop  ,  they  may  be  ret  trained  or  for 
bidden  to  preach  in  the  next  diocese. but  if  free^they  tan  go  iny where  it 
in  ths  t  day  of  freedom.!  can  not  beliov  iuch  in  lil  i  tj  hen  direct 
au  by  ten  of  t.ia  sa.it*  school  as  the  dishop  of  Jerusalem  and  Gibraltar. 
Wien  the  ir.  i. marie-'  of  the  Cairo  conf erencewero  in  Jerusalem  , after 
enjoying  t  ie  tindee  t  of  hos  litalitj  fr  ■  t  tin  •  .3.  is!  iom  rie:  in  Cai 
ro,the  .  .nglican  Mission  in  Jerusalem  refused  to  allow  a  meeting  in  their 
Church  to  be  r.dcirosi  d  by  the  Kev.’Jr.  Jessup  and  Dr  Alexander  the  j  res 
ident  of  four  hoard  of  Us.,  ions.  r.  believe  that  if, after  union, our  evan 
gellcal  preachers  began  to  proclaim  the  doctrines  of  free  grace ,of  jus 
tification  b  •  faith  ..Ion  , of  the  on.’  and  only  mediator  and  of  sacrament* 
not  conveying  grace  ex  o  >  -re  to, they  woul-d  find  their  way  blocked 
and  their  "authoriz:  tion  "  revoked. it  must  be  noticed  that  r  Drown  is 
very  careful  to  guard  the  permissUon  for  liberty  in  preaching  , even  r 
while  the  matter  ;u-s  only  reached  the  stage  of  discussion. 

(lll)Thif  "  Is  ae  to  an  it!  r  oint  ...  ly  that  there  is  no 

to  th4  i  l  agr<  t.  ii  no  curity’  that  the  successor  to 

the  ires  t  riarch,  fr  wl ios  i  lecision  b  agre  lent  th< 

peal  ay  h  >n1  .  licj  •  aa;  iren  turn  hi!  sack  c  nglicam 

and  ivangelical  alike  -lie  may  unite  his  Church  to  t!ie  Honan  Catholics 


or-  the  rtEiodox  Huss.ians  as^tEie  Churc'iaB  in  the  ’plain  Eiavo  partially 
1  dome. Thera  is  no  guarantee  that  the  arrangement  may  not  be  repudiated. 

^JThere  is  no  guarantee  thatthe  Jalunbln  Church  properties  bu..  1 1-  lb  the 
joint  contributions  of  Evangelicals  in  - .msrica  and  rersia  wil  continue 
to  be  used  for  Evangelical  work. They  will  become  irrevocably  attached  t 
the  Eiostoi-an  Churchby  union. They  can  never  be  owned  and  control,  no.  ojt 
the  future  Churchwhich  we  hope  loti  .nay  raise  upfromamong  tlie  ersians, 
Jews,.  rmanians  , Kurds  and  other  races..  11  the  Churches  and  villi  g*  -  choofs 
pass  from  the  control  not  only  of  the  ’is  ion, but  of  any  future  .vabjel 
ical  Church  in  .  ersiacomposod  of  other  races  possibly  and  occupying  the 
villages  with  those  of  the  gyrian  ri  ce.  This  question  of  the  properties 
senna  to  me  a  very  important  one. 

(3  )  ghera  is  no  guarantee  f  r  peace  •  3  love  in  the  united  Church.lt  is 
r.n  att-^npt  to  mix  oii  and  water. file  -  itua  lists  ,  wnpthor -wit.nin  or  with 
out  the  uni  too  diuircii  retain  the  privilege  of  pushing  their  propaganda 

J 

ofs  cerdotalieu  just  as  the  .Evangelic*  la  liave  their  privilege  of  preach 
5ng  a  airs  Sosp  .  ith  this  contas  t  s«  ing  on  befor  our  „  s  in  the  C 
Church  of  .  England  with  such  bitterness  and  often  with  such  die*  strow 
cons  <  nces  to  :..  .  Evangelicals  ,why  n  d  vre  ttampt  .  union  ?  However 
promis  ing  the  plan  lay  ap  ear  in  thesis  ,let  us  b  aura  it  Will  ><■  a 
failure  Ia  exocytion. 

(4)lher  ir  no  guaranty  that  wo  would  be  able  even  to  hold,  oar  own  poo 
pie  to  the  proper  conception  of  the  Christian  .ife.Tha  probability 
to  be  that  the  Evangelical  congregations  deprived  of  resbyt  rial  over¬ 
sight, of  authoritative  Uss. ionary  superintendence  and  of  .vang-1  ical 
pastors  wouldd/fiift  more  and  more  (especially  in  the  EEountains  i  toward 
tE*e  mass  of  the  old  Hestorian  body  rather  than  t:.at  4-iey  wii  t.raw 
Nes’boALfxA  Church  to  t/ic*  _ij.it. 

(IV)  ome  ad<  itional  considerate  ...  ...  be  >ri  >fly  lent . 


El-,  o.iurc.  ies  o_ 


f  Vabri.-s  and  t  .u-sia  .i.:  .-.ion  would  be  cut  off 


f?°  '  °°“i0n  WU'1  thftlr  Urumia.Our  members  moving  to  Urn 

■Uir  °Ul'  ri5i'1  thamselv<>8  w^hout  Church  home  .Evangelicals  or  the 
united  flhurch  would  nndfcxems  elves  prohibited  by  their  church  rules 
fr.=  i  communing  with  us^. Thu  Armenian  and  Jewish  converts  in  Ururnia  would 
fin  j1  lves  "  of  their  church  home  and  associatiohe. 

<2/  -  u,  xn.;  n-ny  of  trie  Evangelical  Church  and  the  discontent  lika- 
ly  t0  f°ll0W  in  Bo:w  of  tUe  congregations  would  furnish  an  occasion  for 
the  coming  to  Urumia  in  greater  strength  of  other  denominations  which 
r,PreE9nt  '  110511  Christianity. It  would  giv  them  .  plausible  pre- 

t<!Xt  '  '  '  n"t  r'  ’r”  Jat  fcua  ifc  would  give  than  a  just  reason  for  com- 

lingt°  ®aintE  J”  the  :vangel-ieal  ®hureh,  specially  as  it  highly  probable 
that  either  from  conscientiou*  reasons  or  from  preverse  human  nature 
qUUe  R  nUWber  5f  th<  !va^elicalf  would  refuse  to  folio  t  . 

^  ,r,OTif  atati°nin  their  approval  of  union,!, for  my  part, would  rath 
•**  *"  WUe  WUh  of  t:-  vangelicai  demoninations  ra,re*entec'. 
in  th®  Plain  rath*r  than  s  ‘  L“'--  Joined  to  a  Church  so  lacking  in  s  ir 
itURl  Ilfe  and  ^  -  Is  such  the  estorian  pri  .  tf  . 

_(S;  37  th9  d&J  °f  th0  "  ta  )lif  -  f  strong  van  jelioal  Shurcf, 

111  P8rsl  wil'  "  1 . rini  ■  -  <5  truss  t  that  liberty  is  soon 

Joining  to  these  lands. The  vangelical  Churoh  if  Jr  is  isxth  nucleus 
around  which  we  hu-v  hoped  to  build  up  the  Church  of  fersia.-r  Church 
*ot  Syrian  nor  rraenian  but  eon  os  1  of  all  the  races  of  these  lands 


unit  '  :.n  Christ.' 'he  rash  ob; • ct  cf  our  hission  i:  to  reach  the  os  Jens 
The  real '...r.tion  of  this  object  wil'1  be  hindered  by  our  losing  dirnation 
of  thin  efficient  force  and  turning  it  over  to  other  leadership.  The 
Evangelical  Church  :  ee  .n  God's  prepared  instrument  to  witness  for  ilia 
truth  by  word  ami  life  to  the  .foe  "sms-  'nder  our  direction  Got  can  uco 
tills  ins  trument  ■ 

(4)  i  jain  in  th«  probable  contingency  of  j  aerbijan  pas Bing  under  the 

goyarnmant  of  .;ussia,thfs  Evangelical  Church  and  with  it  our  Members  in 

e  .  u  o-Lt—  T!Za-> 

the  rest  of  -orsir.  would  ;  — ’ 


o  e? 


legal  advantages  both  for  work  in  the  Caucasus  and  in  .ersia.If  all  the 
Russians  found  in  connection  wi  h  our  isslon  consist'd  of  our  waak  c 
Churchas  in  the  other  parts  ofes  our  ..issions  they  might  not  think  it 
wot'ihy  of  official  recognition. 

'or  these  reasons  it  seeme  best  to  reject  the  overtures  of  union 
made  by  the  .  ngli  can  •  Use  ion  ana  to  encourage  our  ivangelical  Shurch  to 
continue  on  its  good  course,  It  is  the  roost  influential  body  of  yrians 
in  ierala.it  is  the  loading  body  of  Christians  in  Uruiaia.  Armenians  and 
Persians  unite  in  praising  ita  intelligence  , progroe s i veness  ami  high 
character,  't  is  the  result  of  years  of  prayer  unci  toil  on  the^part  of  our 
fathers.  It  has  a  at rork  i  t  before  It  -the  evangelization  of  the 
ho  si  ts  of  srsia  and  --artilstan. -.et  us  bid  it  God's  speed,  in  litis  great 


PAPfiR  ffi  THE  QUESTION  OF  UNION  BETWEEN  THE  SYRIAN  EVAHCHIICAL 
CHURCH  AND  THE  OLD  SYRIAN  CHURCH. 

In  view  of  the  recent  proposals  and  the  resulting  discussions 
regarding  the  union  of  the  Evangelical  and  old  Nestorian  bodies  in 
the  oyrian  Nation,  we  the  members  of  Urumia  Station  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Presbyter' an  Board,  desire  to  make  the  following 
statement  of  our  opihions  on  the  subject. 

As  a  geheral  proposition  we  most  heartily  believe  that  such  a  unio* 
between  the  two  churches  and  the  cessation  of  the  rivalry  and  divisicn 
that  now  exists  would  be  ot^/the  greatest  benefit  to  the  Syrian  Nation 

as  a  whole  and  to  the  cause  of  Christ  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
^provided  the  end  is  secured  without  the  sacrifice  of  vital  Evangel- 
ica,l  principles. 

In  rder  to  attain  this  great  object  we  recognize  flat  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  party  must  be  ready  to  make  liberal  concessions,  and  in  our 
opinion  the  following  could  be  granted  without  surrendering .  any  essen¬ 
tial  of  their  faith. 

(1/  ihe  use  01  a  ritual  in  the  regular  services  o"  the  Church, 
e  must  however  make  two  provisos  in  th  i  concession.  The  Clurcl  offi¬ 
ces  should  be  in  a_languago  Understood  by  the  people;  we  should  expect 
this  tojbe  granted ^to  those  who  desire  it,  and  we  should  hope  that  in 
time  it  would  become  the  general  practice  of  the  Church,  In  the 
oecor.d  pi  ace  the  nature  o  the  ritual  would  injlarge  measure  determine 
^^possibility  o'  its  acceptance  by  the  Evangelicals,  "e  cannot 
£o=re  as  to  the  acceptability  of  the  I'orms  now  in  use  in  the  ’estori- 
and  Church  ,  not  as  to  the  modifications  reauired,  until  we  make  the 
subject  a  matter  of  more  c  roful  study. 

ihe  acceptance  oi  the  Episcopal  form  of  Church  Government.  re 


do  not  believe  that  Presbyterianism  is  (fiviro  jure;  and  e  even  rccop- 
ni'ze  that  under  certain  circumstances  the  Episcopal  is  to  be  preferred 


to  the  Presbyterian  fora.  The  acceptance  of  Episcopacy  without,  doubt 
includes  sufamis" ion  to  the  authority  of  bishops  and  the  final  lecis- 

ions  of  the  Patriarch  in  ail  ecclesiastical  matters;  but  no  would  cb1! 
attention  to  the  fact  that  to  those  bred  in  freer  institutions^  sub¬ 
jection  to  Episcopal  rule  involves  a  real  sacrifice, -a  sacrifice  that 
becomes  prohibitive  unless  a  higher  standard  is  set  for  the  bishopric 
than  no-:  prevails  in  the  Syrian  Church.  Persons  c'  intelligence 
independence  of  character  and  spiritual  aspiratioi  would  '  >  the  M- 

authority  of  ignorant  men  of  questionable  char  ct  -  •  '  sp®*‘ 

ably  filing  yoke,  but  one  that  thqr  could  not  t  lerato.Pbe  'atriarch 

too  must  bo  helped  to  seek  the  highest  intellectual  moral  and  'Piritudt 
'  •-  his  people,  i;  he  would  be  accorded  a  glad  and  willing# 

obedience,  in  this  connect!  it  u  be  1  ttafeelinj 

which  ail  Evangelicals  would  have  with  respect  te  the  man 

;  they  -acrid  regard  sue!  liberty  on  t!  is  ooint^  nBtxsslyxxs 
as  is  found  in  t’e  .Anglican  Chucoh^not  only  more  natural  wholesome  -r.d 
scritural,  but  they  would  would  have  more  hope  of  securing  men  of  suit- 
Uter  'or  the  hi  ih<  -ric  if  the  number  o  candidates  ecu’ 
be  increased  by  from  the  ranks  of  the  married  clergy. 

(3)  Episcopal  reord ir.ation  o'  the  Evangelical  Church  ashas.  ibis 
cou  no  o .  course  be  obligatory;  but  those  who  coul  i  not  "or  any  rea¬ 
son.  accept  reordination  should  consent  to  surrender  their  right  to 
dinifcter  t:  -cj  '  Church  order,  rovided  they 

were  not  forbid  n  the  ar  more  i  lportant  rig  -  5  r°E* 


pel  as  ministers  of  the  'ford. 

(4)  The  observance  of  Uhurch 


asts  and  set  seasons, 


V  i 


these  be  regarded  as  means  o;  sp'ritual  development  only,  not.  as  a* 
grouna  oi  acceptance  with  Cod.  :.e  reserve  however  our  judgment  on 
the  subject  of  the  Dukhranas  (Saints  days),  feeling  as  we  do  that 
t  cy  are  subject  to  grot  abuse  and  raueh  popular  superstition. 

.per ..centra  there  arc  certain  point-;  which  -s  Evangelicals  we 
cannot  surrender-  and  remain  to  what  we  believe  to  be  the  truth.  ATuch 


as  we  would  prize  union,  it  would  cost  more  than  wo, would  have  a  right 
to  yield  if  it  was  secured  by  the  abandonment  of  principles, 

i-o  first  and  chiefest  of  these  is  the  aim  o'  the  el ica.1 
party  in  world;.;;  mong  the  Syrians.  The  aim  is  this  ,_tl  infusion  o 
3pi  itual  life  311(1  F<>wer  into  a  nation  which  through  persecution  iso¬ 
lation  -ndthe  deadening  influences  or  the  World,  has  fallen  into  for¬ 
malism  and  spirit?!  do/cay. Evangelicals  may  he  willing  to  debate  She 
wisdom  or  their  separation  from  the  old  church;  they  may  be  wildng 

to  reverse  the  policy  o'  years  and  unite  once  mor  wit  I  "  t  old  Church, 
but  their  Ere  t  aim  they  can  not  abandon.  It  i  ft  e  raison  d'  etre  of 


their  missionary  work. 

In  attaining  this  end  there  are  certain  approved  methods  of 
work  w.-.ich  -re  so  essential  to  the  c  on  sura  .  tion  o'  their  purpose  that 
they  can  .ot  be  partner  in  any  plan  ft.  it  docs  not  definitely  include 
them.  Some  of  these  are  as  follows. 

■ 1  -  ’  :  '  '■  unti  sled  eaching  f  God's  Word  wl  snever  a  id 


W:.erevor  there  is  op  ortunity,  provided  it  is  done  by  persons  duly 
authorized  and  not  in  conflict  with  t!e  regular  ervices  o  th  ■  Churd 
(g)  The  conduct  of  all  Church  services  in  such  a  language  and 
such  a  manner  that-  the  people  may  intelligently  unite  in  them  and 
he  profited  by  them;  with  rei  ewed  emphasis  in  ti  cse  services  on 
pronchinr  m  d  ten  chin-  of  the  Word. 


(j)  l he  sanction  of  other  ot' or  gatherings  less  formal  th  ~n  those 
Oj,  the  regular  churc  h  services,  far  study  of  licrinturc  prayer  and  rr 
prise. 

(4)  V.'hile  the  exorcise  of  suitable  discipline  ir  the  Church  pre¬ 
sent...  numerous  ;  otic  1  lif ficultios,  tly  urge  th  at 

purity  is  as  essential  to  the  Scriptu  a ;  ide  1  c  the  Churcl  is 
unity,  xnMxx 

In  ad  ution  to  hi  iv:  jeli  I  -  ■  1  3  -  ride  latit 

for  personal  f  it’:.'  They  cannot  utrrender  their  "r6tostant  right,  to 

pr i v  el  tion  of  Scripture,  although  they  must  reeogniz  he 

car .  ith  vhich  such  personal  views  should  be  urged  upon  others  and 
avoid  considerate  an tagoniz in  the  opinion  >f  e  oomraunith  i 

which  they  live. As  a  Mission  we  shall  try  to  observe  all  tact  and  rr*!x 

& 

lea  ling  wi  tl  th  ie  who  i  r  com  us  id  ..si  ot;  3ue  iof  era 

enco  to  Church  order  and  authority,  >nd  we  shall  enjoin  u  on  our  -  rr  ■  r 

to  do  the  some. 

n  s  ' .  i  u  li  1  :  irch  the  Evangel  ic?l  coul 

not  he  true  to  t;  emsclves  without  working  for  the  refe ration  o  nary 
thii  ■'  that  they  believe  to  he  unwise  or  unecrxtural.  ,,  •:  > .  ?  ;-.-- 

n  xxij  <xsxfc«*8vx*xtsxixxikixxxlkx»X£kxaz>yxbxixxx5Kix*xhxurekxck*T!X«4s 

xxM  iR:<sx8fe*isisxx*x*ifi*itx  vlatever  tl  ny  do  in  thi  line  however  s’ 
o  o  Od  be  dene  t' rough  regular  church  clcnnels  and  in  a  Christie:  sr  t 

nkly  avow  tl  is  purpose,  we  would  not  be  blind  to  the 
simplicity  an i  beauty  of  t'c  Gospel  as  it  is  taught  ir.  the  ritual  of 

the  old  Church,  nor  to  tl  e  worth  of  many  r  its  institutienu  nor  to 
the  noble  w  y  in  which  it  'so  aintained  rna  propagated  t  s  truth  of 
C  rist  ’or  many  centuries;  and  we  would  entor  into  this  !  eritege  o' 
the  pest  with  reverence  and  than  fulness. 


In  concludin'  this  discussion  o’  vi  -t  mi  bt  or  might  no  hr  con¬ 


ceded  by  the  . vangelicsls  ir.  cr  e  o'  union  one  other  point  no  •  •..  to 
b  e  noted.  It  is  the  question  f  the  t  e  lotions  of  ti  aerie  '  ~ 

is  ionaries/  to  the  united  ,'hurch.  Their  status  would  reed  to 
ho  carefully  Jcfined;  but  any  eff-rt  to  exclude  them  from  the  work 
o  .  nd  t  -  chine  t  w  ich  tl  bj  ■  gii  n  « eir  lives,  wo  Id 

not  only  be  unfortunate  it  would  be  disastrous  to  the  cruse  oi  emeu. 


In  v-ierr  of  these  concessions  which  wc  arc  ourselves  ready  to  ^akr 
.  j  .  ,v_  .  7.  :  i  )ur  Board  and  sitl  ur  aativ  ■  ▼  '  1  1  ;  c 

«o  trust  that  our  nglican  Brethren  will  beer  •it’  us  i  in  utmost 
friendliness  of  a  irit  we  suggest  cc  to  n  cond  t  '■ 
which  rould  make  it  core  possible  r  u-  to  ••fork  ith  them  t  — m  t  e 


snd  which  we  both  desire  to  se  consumnrtcd. 

first  of  1  ese  i  enl  arge  nt  1  ir  aims.  In  ad  t  o 

to  their  present  efforts  to  »ecuro  the  iyriar  Churc*  Tot,  disdntcgr  V 
tion  by  proselyting  bodies  3  to  raise  up  by  education  ce  ble 
l8i  „  Ch  rch,  e  l  o  ild  ri  '  t  -  -  the  b  join  more  he  rtily 


■Yi  tl  the  va  ngel  5  cal  party  in  seeking  to  in'usc  new  spiritual  We 
i  tc  tion.  This  ns  a  recogniti  on  the  Tact  that  t  -  gre.  t- 

d  :  l  M  c":  'ect 

but  hi  t  rd  o  oi  d  ,  •  ti  .  jl  iract  i  nd  mis  ion 

ary  activity. 


It  foil oi(S  rom 

id  much  to  the  ibilit  ion.  in* 

0  the  evangelicals  or  so  secure  their  conivl -nee  •»  a  h.«a*y 

such-  3  preachin'  of  the  sord  rnd  spiritual  instruction. 


-t  won  a  - 1 3 o  nattirrlly  be  -re  .  a;.o  istancc  to  t  .c  cris  c  o 

u,!i°n  '■  ■  io  rould  use  its  1  irge  influence  with  ’atri- 

troh  and  people  for  the  introduction  of  reforms  in  '  cl  arms  ind  p 
pr  otic  temselves  recognize  as  k xrsfir?  necessary  for 

the  highest  welfare  ofa  spiritual  church. 

or'.  tter!  '  or  cor- 

o  peration  between  two  issiona  .  In  t  latter  of  education 
t  sere  ihou 1  be  u  i t  i  ff  ort  tc  i  re nt  3  !  '  -  ■  t i c  f 

sc  h  t  f i c  i  ey,  f  t  ■  ever 

possible  the  schools  upon  a  self  sup  rt inf;  basis. 

In  tl:c  higher  ednetiion  •»  t!  0  people  especially  o;  ‘ho  clergy 
t.nere  will  need  to  be  carefulnes  to  avoid  friction.  In  the  11  of 

Pheological  training  we  recognize  that  our  Anglican  br  t!  >  bett# 
ecjui  by  t  id  1  bit  fc]  a  ght  to  instruct  candidates 

fa1  c ^cr4c- 1  orders  in  Episcopal  usage  and  liturgical  is.  At  the 
s.  no  time  we  do  nocsee  our  way  cle-.r  to  surrender  our  part  !n  the 
t.  in  in  •  of  tive  workers,  fi  c  le  tails  of  this  quo  ti  t  re  hope  c?n 

be  amicably  rrrngcd  later  in  a  way  acceptable  to  all. 

\ 

% 

L  ally  inasmucl  ’  1  irrsiHgements  in  the  end  must  be  made  not 

bot-oon  t'  0  ..issions  but  by  each  in  conference  with  the  ”1  triarch  aid 

of  the  Syrian  _ 1  .  le  it  advisable  tc  tate  our 

views  r-.s  to  what  should  bo  tho  attitude  of  the  Old  Church  in  this 
rucstion  o'  union. 

They  would  have  a  right  to  expect  t'  at  the  evangelicals  party 
would  return  to  the  .  other  churc  wit’,  a  due  appreciation  of  the 
privilege  of  union  . i t h  an  old  historic  church,  and  that  it  wou’d  tc  e 

its  niece  in  the  larrer  bndv  without  undue  ccnsori.OUSn.PfL3  or  sr1  V 


oousncs  .  Cn  the  otihor  hand  t  v  nc  t  pi  '■ 

returnin';  in  penitence  to  his  >  other's  louse,  ouch  an  attitude  -»oulu 
be  insuf  fcr-blo,  and  would  ef  f  actually  block  nil  at  to  nipt  s  nt  union. . 
There  rill  bo  no  doubt  great  'kh  i 

siblc  for  the  division  that  non-  exists,  and  as  to  tl  •  i 

tion,  I  even  as  to  th  evil  that  i  i  results 

froi i  it .  But  tl  ■.  rj  subject,  at  this 

t.i-  t  •  bo  nc  iebate  about  it;  the  Evangelic;  Is  should  be 

receives  cord ;  .-1  y  ana  ithout  suspicion  as  friends  sec-king  to  coop¬ 
er- tc  in  every  way  possible  f  r  the  upbuild  in-  o'  the  Church  c.nd  the 
welfr.re  of  the  whole  nation. 

ithout  undertaking  to  indicate  -t  the  present  what  re  ornc  ore 
n.;ct:  :.ry,  should  regret  extremely  if  t  •  c  ”0  triarc  ha  1  party 
should  L\  c  up  r  attitude  of  hostility  to  al 1  reforms .  If  th"t  be  the? 

ie  ngelicals  wfc o-  are  body  i  ;  i  i  :  - 

possible  to  unite  with  thorn. 

We  should  also  desire  positive  a»..urence8  form  the  Old  Church 
tl  t  t  y  will  not  needlessly  hamper  the  incoming  party  in  thn:r  're  - 
dom,  especially  in  the  ministry  of  preaching. 

e  too  'h  at  one  Is  to  ti  t  1  y 

we  lesire  would  bo  the  grantiing  to  the  lower  e’ergy  and  laymen  a 
grer ter  slr.ro  in  the  direction  eh  the  church  through  t-dvis-py  l-rooshyre 

One  of  the  first  steps  toward  union  must  bo  me  transition  of 
t i 0  Canonical  services  into  the  vernacular,  and  tho  giving  of  permis¬ 
sion  to  have  t’  translated  version  uscl  wherever  it  w»s  ;o  <i os irsd . 

’lie  le  lorn  of  tho  Syrian  Church  should  aim  to  ordain  only  the 

best  available  men  as  priest  and  bishops,  and  thy  should  coorcrate 
heartily  with  the  two  misaions  in  trying  to  raise  up  a  Mg  -r 


of  clergy. 

e  have  not  mentioned  in  this  r.»por  the  nany  practical  difficul¬ 
ties  ,  some  for-seen  and  some  unexpected,  thatjwil1  arise.  ’  ose  can 
surmounted  only  by  the  spirit  o’  mutual  concession  and  forbearance, 
and  by  absolute  sincerity  or.  t  art  of  all  concerned.  If  all  of  us 
can  be  preserved  from  suspicion  of  one  anothers  motives  and  impatience 
at  adverst^iew  points,  not  only  may  we  hope  for  success  in  this 
undertaking,  but  we  nafr  1"  assured  that  whatever  be  the  xssuii  out¬ 
come  all  this  agitation  will  result  in  making  more  secure  the  bonds 
of  brotherly  love,  -id  in  advancing  the  Kingdom  of  our  ford. 


To  (dc  r| Utiurvo«^coo  !-W  -U/VWOO  iXafbrv~  lha_ 

-Cm-mM  (hl/v U*^~  f~l  uH-Mh  (jl^^Vy  P'uMv  ) 

?K;i  ^CHxrsao?  oi  ck?&{.;;;Hy§J3  .jssiom  -urui- 

ijie  Chapter  of  tne  above  mission  has  heard  with  deep  interest  and 
thankfulness  of  the  various  motions  towards  a  reunion  of  the  Syrian 
evangelical  Church  with  the  parent  body .whetherthose  motions  have 

I)  ©0.1 

on  tne  part  of  the  native  evangelicals ,  or  on  the  par$  of  mem¬ 
bers  01  the  two  missions  concerned , towards  one  another. 

■  e  recognise  the  gain  to  the  cause  of  our  lord  and  Master  which 
such  a  move  may  bring  about, we  recognise  also  some  of  the  great 
difficulties  in  the  way, and  we  can  at  least  engage  that  neither 
pray er  nor  other  effort  on  our  part  shall  be  wanting  to  bring  about 
a  result  that  we  all  desire. 

Wehave  now  to  thank  you  for  .  on*  communication  of  June  ?, 5  th, 
which  marks, we  venture  to  sa„  , a  moat  important  stage  in  the  history 
of  this  question;  we  note  that  your  statement  is  not  complete  nor 
final, and  that  it  only  represents  the  opinion  of  the  Urmi  station 
of  your  Mission. 

i  e  would  wish  .first  of  all,  to  express  our  hear f eit  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  tone  adopted  in  your  statement  ;  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  it  is  a  matter  for  the  deepest  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God 
that, in  all  parts  of  the  world, His  Mol.’  Spirit  seems  to  be  guiding 
Christian  communities  into  closer  touch  with  one  another:  jfiid  tiiat 
flush  a  movement  should  be  beginning  to  show  itself  in  this  part  of 
the  world  , among  the  people  that  we  both  love, is  a  sign  of  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  mod's  Holy  spirit  with  us;  ancl  we  thank  God  and  take  cour¬ 
age  at  the  thought , first  of  the  mutual  regard  and  friendliness  of 
our  two  missions  .secondly  of  the  great  gain  to  the  causes  that  we  ft 
have  at  heart, if  God  will  streugthenjus  to  use  the  op-or\ unit,  that 
He  seems  to  have  given  us  . 

Thus  thanking  you  for  .  our  piart  in  being  able  tv  write  to  us 


iii  so  generous  a  spirit,  and  assuring  /on  that  on  our  pari,  .there 
shall  he  no  thought  of  suspicion  <j>f  as  to  motives  .and that  we  Co  and 
sJiall  do  our  h®3t  to  look  at  matters  from  .our  point  of  view;  we 
pass  on  to  our  comments  on  various  points  in  yo'ir  communication: - 

Broadly  w*  may  a a/  that  the  statement  sent  hy  you  does  seem 
to  us  to  present  a  Basis  for  a  true  union  of  the  Evangelical  comaun 
ifcjt  with  its  mother  Church;  and  that  we  are  prepared, subject  to  the 
approval  of  His  Grace  the  Arc.3iBishop.to  recommend  it  as  such  to  Bar 
Shimon  find  the  Church  at  large, and  to  urge  its  acceptance  . 

EVAiT.jjllCAh  J'jihfY'S  C0KCSS3I0SS- 

(IiT/e  know  that  it  is  no  light  thing  .and  we  recognize  thegreat 
generosit.  implied  in  "the  acceptance  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Old  Church",  ,?e  hope  that  this  would  mean  that  the  Services 
of  Baptism  and  .orbana  would  Be  accepted  as  on  a  different  plane 
from  other  Cervices, and  as  Sacraments  instituted  B„  Clirist  Himself 
to  Be  means  of  grace  to  Be  received  of  all  the  faithful . 

-as  to  the  translation  of  the  Cervices  we  recognise  that  must 
Be  one  of  the  first  steps  towards  reunion;  we  nave  tried,  to  inform 
and  move  public  opi  -ion  on  the  matter  and  it  seems  to  Be  u  thing  th* 
that  is  coming  nearer  .  ,e  are  read/  to  take  more  active  steps; but 
of  course, to  avoid  confusion  later, we  feel  that  earn  must  Be  taken 
that  a  translation  Be  official  and  such  as  may  be  available  with¬ 
out  much  alteration  ( for  all  parts  of  ti  e  country  .  .It  is  the  unanim¬ 
ous  opinion  of  our  Ciiapter  that  liar  Shimun  and  his  people  would  not 
put  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  tran.  iation. 

I'ou  n  xt  speak;  of  the  need  to  consider  what  modifications  of 
the  Services  will  Be  necessary  ere  they  can  Be  acceptable  to  Bvan- 

i  <=  _  v;«  :t  c }io  e  f  -.1.  our  st'd  •  of  the  Services  will  con  - 


-inoe  you  mainly  of  their  Scriptural  character, and  that  .  ou  will 
see  the  wisdom  of  sot  pressing  for  alterations, other  than  transla¬ 
tion,  until  the  Chureh  has  become  so  f '.miliar  with  the  services  as 
to  know  what  it  is  advisable  t  o  tr.  and  ehsag'e  . 

( z).'3t>  recognise  the  sacrifice  implied  In  .-our  readiness  to  a  a. 
that  the  Spine  opal  form  of  Church  govern  ;ent  should  he  accepted; 
v/e  are  glad  to  think  that  the  tine  when  men  of  questionable  char¬ 
acter  could  hold  authority  in  the  Church  is  passing  *w»y,sad  t  (at 
inside  the  Old  Church  there  is  a  hoiesorae  feeling  on  the  point, 
shat  .ar  Shim  a  has  high  sentiments  in  this  matter  is  evident  from 
his  refusal  to  consecrate  to  the  many  vacant  Beea.fromjeis  attempts 
to  discipline  some  of  the  Bishops, and.  fro  i  the  fact  thatpince  he 
was  himself  consecrated  he  has  only  consecrated  men  of  piety  or  lear¬ 
ning. 

ab  to  the  filling  up  of  She  Episcopate  from  the  ranks  of  hhe  married 
cl  erg".  ;we  agree  with  you  on  the  point; but  public  o,  inion.as  a  w.-.ole, 
ia  at  present  very  strong  against  such  a  change,  nevertheless  since 
the  marriage  of  Bishops  is  not  contrary  to  the  Canon  law  of  the 
Church  ami.  has  been  air  cad.  recommended  (>.■  some  of  influeno-  in  the 
Church, we  are  not  without  hop"  that  presently  a*  equally  strong  p’-b- 
lic  opinion  will  bring  about  the  cu,cnge. 

{31.  as  to  the  question  of  He- ordination-  7e  would  - wish  to 
»*y  that  we  realise  how  deep  the  desire  for  re-union  must  beWhen 
we  see  you  ready  to  think  of  the  surrender,!,  those  not  episcopal  ly 
ordained, of  1 1»  privilege  of  ad  ilniffteriag  .  oar  iacrs  lents. 

r  4',.  jc  wo  .id  wi  0  e  to  aeeept  ^astB  a;  '•icr?B  ■.#?  i«r.e.*o.  rawn  t.-su  t 
4i»t  a«i.  -Tn-ri  Vi  i»  the  tervicea  •-Ad  besl  wriW-s  -i  _ 


i,  / 

-  J 

(4)  '  \ 

among  the  Syrians  as  the  intention  of  then  in  the  Church  of  the  hast 
-1.3.  as  means  of  spiritual  develops.  ient . 

17  e  recognize  that  .e.  .orials  of  the  Saints  can  he  ,  and.  are  .abused; 
out  we  think  that  the  beat  teaching  of  the  iprian  Church  does  not 
favour  aa„  such  abuses ; and  the  title  "Dukrana"  would  point  to  a  sense- 
in  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  accept  them  . 


?oi;r?s  THa'o  ’iVaho jLXC-ais  CaX'o'c  su:a:::n>.a- 

fr?,  AIK  i.  y  the  evangelic  •  Is  is  one  teat  wo  most  cordially  wish  to 
see  attained-  as  to  the  methods  that  „  ou  consider  necessar.  to  t-uat 
attai  ament ;  - 


freedom  to  preach  -  regulated  us  .  ou  surest  -  should  in  n®  W«J» 
bo  diseouraged.  In  our  own  work  we  have  tried., not  w)  oily  with®'  t  sue- 
ceso  to  induce  u-rians  to  realise  the  i-.portance  of  ti.e  -'.nlstr.  of 
preaching. 

(g),  vernal ular  Services-  This  question  we  have  commented  upon  . 

(3) .  Sanction  of  other  and  less  formal  Services  is  mosl  desirable 
,tg  and  could  not  well  be  refused  . 

(4) .  Exercise  of  Discipline  in  the  Church  -  depends  entirely  o  •pub- 
Xie  0pi  lio  a  tl  the  existence  of  a  hig  er  -  d  rd  -  o  ig  t  9  ®larg-  • 
Ths  present  Mar  3himun  does  endeavour  to  exercise  discipline-, 
re-union  will  further  tne  purit„-  of  the  Church  b„  closing  one  of  t  a 
doors  of  escape  from  disoipliue. 


as  to  latitude 
To  think  that  „ 
and  hist  or,’  of 


of  personal  faith, nothing  can  Stand  in  the  wav  of  tnat 
ou  would  agree  that  consideration  for  the  sentiments 
Ike  con-Ainit.'  in  presenting  personal  views  is  the  on- 


(5) 

-1.  way  of  securing  any  desirable  result  from  such  latitude.  feel 
thatthe  o«re  that  on  would  take  to  see  that  tfcs  presentation  of 
personal  views  did  sot  shook  or  hurt  others  ,  coupled  with  the  recog 
*itioa  of  episcopal  author! t,„.  ,  would  be  sufficient  to  cheek  ineon- 
slimtl  speeeh  that  wight  be  dangerous  to  the  pe.ioe  and  well-being 
of  the  Chure  . 

lour  purpose  of  working  for  reform  we  ca  w-iot  protest  against  ,  since 
we  have  always  had  a  similar  purpose  in  mind ;  and  we  look  to  the  gui dL- 
-anee  of  the  >.ol„  Shoot  to  show  us  what  reforms  are  first  praet icabla. 
aad  to  His  preparation  in  the  hearts  of  others  for  success  in  gain  - 
ing  the.). 

'Jf.  agree  that  the  r. tains  of  pour  mission  should  be  earefullp  defined 
;i.uU  that  .  our  help  a  an  work  .especially  that  of^p  r  dLc  hing ,  should  be 
cordially  welcomed  . 

SKni.1315  :  X  idlOK'S  AlkS  iffiT'  ykfHODS  . 

Je  appreciate  intensely  the  kindness  with  which  pou  write  ua  this, 
uad  feel  tt«  great  v^lue  of  having  our  attention  called  to  auehpoiuts  . 

e  regret  rather  thai  o.’.e  of  the  chief  ai  is  of  o  or  fission 
has  not  been  uade  ore  evident,  to  others  bp  our  work;  for  indeed  we  •*'*' 
realise  that  t-  e  great  need,  of  the  Syrians  is  to  leant  the  Sermon  on 
the  -louni.  rather  tv.  -x  a  more  correct  Theology. 

,'e  have  ever,  hope  Uni  the  kindly  attitude  of  you r  ■•'ission  to  the 
Id  Church  ill  result  in  making  it  e  ap  for  the  Snglish  missionarle 
to  co-operate  .-tore  freely  with  „ou  in  furthering:  our  common  aims  by 
increased  evangelistic  work  . 

Ia  asking  that  the  English  iiiaslon  use  its  influence  on  the  -'atriareh 

A«jO  I 

for  the  introduction  of  refornsjp  ou  ask  for  no.  change  of  method. But 


we  hope  that  .now, more  s.«.e<»  es.>  -la.  attend  our  efforts  and  influence. 


(6! 


Our  hearty  «o-operatio*  in  the  matter  of  edueuUon  would  he  fort  he  ow- 
iKS  . but  tie  time  and  d  (tails  of  this  jas^of  the  training  of  e**lilates 
for  t.'-ie  inj.stry  ,eould  be  aniaably  arranged  j.s  due  course,  and  we  have 
ever,  hop»  that  such  details  can  be  arranged  . 


:ta  SHii  un's  ASfiX!©*  - 


7e  can  assure  ,011  that  »r  fihimun  is  disposed  to  receive  Kvaxgelicals  ^ 


to  ■■'■■eb:. it,  t  o  i-  c;.- ._rc-  ,  ii.  tj.e  ;  iost  cordial  a  .1  ; 


a  ad  we  agree  with  ,-ou  that  there  should  be  so  discussion  as  to  t)  e  past. 

-■  atrium v,  would  be  the  last  1  o  take  up  any  attitude  of  hos¬ 
tility  ,  and  we  feel  that  renal  os  will  give  a;i  impetus  to  the  feelings 
already  at  work  is  the  F ^t r i ar e h-khana  and  best  thought  of  the  sat i os, 

and  will  do  much  to  remove  the  prejudice 
and  conservatism  that  stand  in  the  way,  Atthe  same  tine  we  would  riji 
suggest  that , as  far  as  ,  ossible  .the  minimum  of  reforms  neeessttry-  shld 
be  asked  is  these  days, is  sure  confidence  that  (tod  willbring  about  the 
maximum  in  due  course  .  - 

advisor,-  Jhvnushyas  -  the  establishment  of  these  as  part  of  the 
regular  machinery  of  the  Church  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  guarantees 
of  t'r.e  strengthening  and  well-being-  of  the  whole  bod.  ,  and  it  is  en¬ 
couraging  tolnote  that  i-  beginning  has  been  made  is  the  establishment 
of  sue  -  / 


In  conclusion.we  would  again  express  our  thankfulness  to  Almight.  lOd 
for  the  opportunity  thal  seems  to  be  offered  to  us; and  we  pray  (in 
which  pray  or  we  Ho  not  doubt  you  join)  that.  :>  V/ho  ).»w  begun  this  good 
work  in  us  and  others  will  perform  it  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ  , 


iin.jlish  is 3 ion  ,  Urmi, 

Jftly  1st, 19 09. 


.■  fl#»r  r.Ltjbaree:- 

I  hope  that  you  have  not  thought  that  on r  delft;  in  answering 
,  our  com ius.ica.tiox  of  June  ?.6th  who  due  to  any  thing  hut  pressure  of 
work;  and  X  hope  yeu  were  aware  what  great  pleasure  /our  letter  and 
enclosure  brought  to  ub, and  that  we  ./ere  giving  the  matter  our  lost 
earnest  consideration. 

X  now  have  pleasure  in  enclosing  a  repl.  from  our  Chapter  \ 
which  is  sent  as  drawn  upland  read  ,  antflt finally  shaped  during  the 
course  of  our  discussions.  I  hope  that  you  and  /our  colleagues  will 
not  find  in  it  any  thing  but  the  mosls  cordial  friendliness  and  humility 
on  our  part.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  jitell  „  on  that  we  we  re 
absolutely  unanimous  in  the  sentiments  therein  recorded,  and  not  one  of 
us  but  felt  that  the  reunion  of  the  churches  and  co-operation  between 
the  missions  (  on  the  lines  so  generously  set  forth  by  /our  Station  , 
was  not  only  the  moat  desirable  and  hopeful  thiwfc  for  the  Syrian 
people  but  had  come  within  the  sjiiiere  of  practical  politics. 

,-e  rather  felt  that  beyond  passing  this  resolution”  the 

COw^-  .  ,, 

hission  priests  are  free  to  advance  the  oauue  of  reunion  on  tneee 
lines  as  far  tke„  individually  can" ,  as  a  Chapter  we  could  not  do 
much  more  untill  we  hear  the  opinions  of  the  Archbishop.  ?or 
that  reason  you  will  not  perhanps  find  any  thing  in  our  anarwer  that 
definite!,  raovef.  the  tiling  on  another  stpp.  dut  one  great  thing  is 
effeoted  in  that  we  find  we  Ce^ih  could  have  a  common  aim  and  a  common 
policy;  ;-nd  the  advocating  of  reunion  is  no  tor  not  merely  the  programme 
of  individuals,  but  b.  the  acceptance  of  the  idea  b  y  all  the 


<X  pt  ■ 

nlsaleMariea  concerned  directl.  ,  is  more  possible  of  becoming^ of 
both  Missions .  Mr. Brow*#  is  to  give  liar  3htsra*  an  idea  of  what  is 

in  the  air  and  will  endeavor  to  prepare  him  for  ae.  thing  that  may 
e  ome  of  it . 

,ys  shall  await  with  interest  the  views  of  the  other  members 
of  y our  (  West  Persia)  Mission  and  of  your  Board  and  of  .our  Syrian 
adherents,  and  will  oonirmmieate  to  you  the  Archbishops  and  Old  Church 
peoples  views. 

ersonally  1  am  overwhelmed  with  a  feeling  of  thankfulness 
to  Almight/.  C-od  that  Hie  Holy  Spirit  seems  to  be  pointing  us  along  a 
path  so  faught  with  blessing  for  Christs  Holy  Church  in  this  country. 

Thanking  you  most  cordially  ,  Betg&ve  me  to  be 

lours  very  sincere!.  . 


ft/ 


ON  THE  QUESTION  CF  THE  MERGING  OF  THE  EVANGEL! CAE  CHURCH  OF  THE  URUMIA 
i.IISS  !ON  F!3LD  INTO  THE  NESTORIAN  CHURCH  UNDER  MAR  SHEMOON JSPA TRIARCH . 
Under  the'  Providence  of  Cod  therein organized  in  connection  with  our 
Presbyterikn  Mission  in  Urumia  #  Evangelical  Churches  .with  about  500© 
adherents  .mostly  of  the  Syrian  or  Assyrian  race  out  of  a  population  of 
perhaps  30,000  of  that  race  on  the  plain.  Whatever  members  may  be  from 
the  Armenian, Jewish  or  Moslem  races  may  be  disregarded  inthis  discussion 
This  Church  is  well  organised  .In  intelligence  .morality  and  spirituali¬ 
ty  it  is  the  best  body  of  people  in  the  plain.lt  is  conspicuous  among 
the  other  denominations .namely  Nestorian.Cathdic  .Russian  and  Armenian 


for  education  and  character. 

The  question  has  arisen  i-Shall  this  Evangelical  Church  be  reunited 
with  the  Nestorian  Church  from  which  it  separated  in  1855.?  The  reasons 
given  for  so  doing  are  that  greater  opportunity  will  then  be  afforded 
flor  evangelizing  thee  100, 00C  Mountain  Nestorians  and  that  the  Ritual  S 
of  the  united  Church  will  be  translated  into  the  modern  tongue  for  the 
use  of  the  united  Church, where  desiBed. 

Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  this  question.it  is  well 
*°  remember  that  this  separation  was  not  an  isolated  and  exceptional 
fact. Men  of  God.guided  by  the  Head  of  the  Church.were  led  to  similar# 

action  m  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey  .Bulgaria,  Caucasus  .Persia  and  India. Hot  din 

ly  Americans  but  German  Lutherans  in  the  Caucasus  and  Ghurch  odt  England 
missionaries  in  Turkey, at  Ispahan  and  at  Halabar.In  the  lafter  place  , 
after  18  years  effort  to  reform  the  Malabar  Syrian  Church  from  within  , 
they  formed  a  separate  organizatioft.All  these  Missions  passed  through 
the  same  experiences  .and  under  the  Providence  of  God  .reached  the  same 
conclusions. They  were  all  led  to  or  forced  by  opposition  to  separate 
the  Evangelical  believers  from  the  lifeless  formal  Churches  of  the  East 
and  to  give  them  separate  organizations , for  their  spiritual  growth. The 
result  is  a  body  of  Reformed  Churches .enlightened  by  the  Gospel, shedding 
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liglvt  from  Egypt  and  Bulgaria  to  India  i  Some  of  us  have  thought  and  prg^ 
ed  that  when  railroads  have  brought  these  countries  together, the  natur¬ 
al  development  would  be  the  confederation  and  finally  union  of  these  Re¬ 
formed  Churches  in  a  living^ aggressive  body, -God's  prepared  instrument 
for  the  evangelization  of  Moslems. 

(I)  Let  us  first  consider  the  source  of  this  proposition  to  merge  the 
Evangelical  Church  in  the  Hestorian  Church.lt  cones  from  the  Mission  of 
the  Arch-Bishop  of  Canterbury  .'Waiving  the  question  of  th^r  right  or 
autnority  to  speak  for  the  Patriarch  Mar  ShiJimoon  or  of  the  impropriety  of 
our  accepting  them  as  if  they  were  in  a  position  to  represent  him, let  b 
us  consider  from  our  own  point  of  view  whether  they  should  be  entrusted 
by  us  with  these  negotiations . Would  it  not  seem  that  negotiations  ,if 
carried  on  at  all, should  be  direct  ly  with  Mar  Shimoon  and  that  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  allow  the  Anglicans  to  act  as  Mediators  or  afterwards 
to  have  a  contrctting  voice  in  settlement  of  reforms. The  Anglican  Mission¬ 
aries  are  men  of  fine  education  and  ability. They  are  the  pleasantest  of 
friends  socially  .But  ecclesiastically  they  represent  the  Anglican-Cath 
olic  Movement, are  the  highest  of  Ritualists  ,  the  staunchest  of  Sacerdot- 
alists.One  of  their  avowed  objects  in  establishing  their  Mission  was  to 
prevent  the  Nestofcians  from  becoming  Protestant. I  have  no  hesitancy  in 
saying  that  the  auspices  under  which  union  is  proposed  , poe t and  a  fail¬ 
ure  of  real  refornuFor  it  wouldftseem  that  the  Anglican  priests  intend  <t> 
to  keep  the  movementunder  their  direction  and  control. They  propose  to 
have  the  instruction  of  the  future  candidates  for  the  ministry .We  know 
that  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Anglican-Catholic  priests  are 
but  little  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Like  Ath 
elstan  Riley^  a  chief  mover  of  the  Mission,  they  have  their  private  clrnp 
el  with  altars  and  cricif ixesand  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
saints. They  regard  the  Lords  Supper  as  a  real  .ubb«ma^,a  sacrif  ice^  and 
say  masses  for  the  lining  and  the  dead. They  practice  auricular  coftfee-s 
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comassion  and  absolution.  They  have  encouraged  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
dbeticism  and  even  the  sacrifice  of  animals. One  of  their  Missionaries 
even  maintainad.in  discussion  with  me^  that  worship  in  the  ancient  Syr¬ 
iac  or  Latin  was  more  acceptable  to  God. High  sacerdotalism  .which  leads 
them  to  deny  the  validity  of  our  ministry  and  of  our  celebration  of  the 
sacraments^  has  been  and  is  the  bane  of  the  Christian  Church* ’Slier e  these 
things  are  taught  and  practised  ,it  will  be  impossible  for  evengelical 
truth  to  flourish  and  prosper .There  are  just  two  forms  of  Christianity: 
the  sacerdotal  and  the  evangelical  .These  can  not  be  really  united. I 
see  no  probability  Shat  under  the  plan  proposed  the  Nestorian  Church 
wil_  become  evangelical .Rather  the  Evangelical  party  , if  merged  ,will 
be  overwhelmed  and  driven  to  the  wall  as  is  being  attempted  in  the  Churc/)^ 
of  £.nglanu.*  ossibly  the  Anglican-Catliolics  are  in  some  respects  further 
from  the  Gospel  than  the  Old  Nestorian  Church.  Why^wa  might  ask  make 
the  acceptance  of  thesaven  sacraments  onedof  the  conditions  of  union? 

■  a  are  informed  by  the  Rev. Ii. Southgate, an  American  Episcopal  clergyman, 
afterwards  Bishop  I  believe , (Travels  Vol.  II  p230  ) that "The  Nestorian 
church  regard  baptism  andtthe  Holy  Communinn  as  sacraments , but  do  not 
recognize  the  other  five  so  held  by  the  Church  of  Rome. "Even  "among  the 
Chaldeans  the  acknowledge^ f  the  seven  sacraments  £s  merely  individual 
not  ecclessiastical" .So  we  have  always  understood  that  the  Nestorian 

Church, in  the  matter  of  so  called  Catholic  doctrines  ,was  purer  and 
n 

nearer  to  Gospel  stadards  ,not  having  dully  developed  such  corrupt  doc¬ 
trines  as  purgatory  add  such  customs  as  pcctuee  worship  nndfull  absol 
ution  after  confession.  It  is  quite  certain  that  a  movement  guided  by 
tne  Anglican  Hiss  inn  will  lead  jtfaway  from  an  evangelical 

reformation. In  England they  repudiate  and  try  to  annul  its  influence. 

The  conservatives  mnthe  Nestorian  Church  .hacked  bysuch  an  influence 
and  power  will  be  4>oo  strong  for  the  evangelical  preachers  bereft  of 
control*!  the  privilege  of  administering  thasacraments , of ’disciplining 


or  of  initiating  reforms  in  the  united.  Church.  "'work  of  Reform”,  "a  Re¬ 
formation"  , "Evangelization”  do  not  mean  the  same  from  thepen  of  an  An¬ 
glican  Catholic  as  they  do  from  an  Evangelical. To  us  the  "Evangelical 
form  of  religion  "means  low  Church. iTe  must  not  found  false  hopes  on  a 
vocabulary. '.7 e  can  not  carry  on  a  work  of  reformation  of  the  Mestorian 
Church  in  partnership  with  them . for  can  we  believe  that  they  wil?  be 
partners  to  any  plan  which  will  incree.se  our  opportunities  topreacli  ev¬ 
angelical  doctrines  to  the  Ilastorians  .nor  our  success  in  v/inning  them 
to  our  conception  of  the  Christian  scheme  of  grace. 

Their  determination  ,as  expressed  in  the  'words  of  Mr  Brown,  '  to  re 

sist  anything  that  wuuld  tend  to  further  loss  of  primitive  and  Catholic 

(with  a  capital  C )principlBS "  wil  not  be  lessened  by  union. The  words 

of  Mr  Brown  (somewhat  like  a  threat )that  if  we  desireto  buildcup  a  sep 

arate  evangelical  bojty  "both  'lar  Shimoon  nbd  the  English  Mission  must 

put  every  obstacle  theycan  in  Mie  way"  are  significant.  '.7e  may  be  sure 

that  aftPE  our  surrender  of  a  separate  organization, even  as  now, they 
quoting  •  ... 

will  continue  (again^  the  words  of  Mr  3rown/  "(bo  oppose  any  facilities 

being  granted  to  Evnngelmcal  ministers  that  woilild  give  freer  scope  fpr 

the  minimizing  of  certain  Catholic  principles  -  orfor  the  eventual 

antiz 

protesting  <f?f  Ihhe  Church"  .  in  other  words  , wherein  Protestant  and  Ca Wj  - 
olic  principles  differ  ,thay  will  take  care  that  the  fo ‘magi'  are  maintrih 
ed-Evangelizing  ,such  as  is  free  from  Protestant  principles , is  not  the 
kind  we  are  carrying  on.V.'e  are  not  propagating  Protestantism  nor  Tresby 
terianism.Thdatter  name  wr.s  practically  unknown  until  taught  to  the 
people  by  the  English  Miss ion. Butwe  believe  that  so-called  Protestant 
that  is  evengelical  principlesare  God’s  truth  and  we  propose  to  teach 
them  till  the  so-called  Catholic  doctrines  shall  be  reformed  in  the  1 
light  of  God’s  word. Me  don  ot  accept  She  implication  of  Mr  3rown’s 
words  that  the  Evangelical  Church  lias  any  "lackin  permanence , his  tory 
and  primitive  practise" . It  has  the  parnanenee  of  the  foundations  of  the 


Apostles  and  Prophets  .Jesus  Christ5  being  the  chief  corner  stone;  it 

has  the  history  of  the  ancient  Church  as  its  ovm, including  the  grand 

.  mlssionary  a-6  of  the  Nestorian  Church. and  as  much  of  that  of  the  dark 

ages  as  it  desires  to  claim;  it  has  a  "primitive  practice"  remodeled  on 

the  Praxis  of  the  Apostles .unadulteratedby  the  traditions  of  menand  the 

superstitious  additions  brought  in  from  idolatrous  religions. 

(XX)  let  us  glance  at  the  conditions  of  reunion  as  stated  in  the  "Papers." 

orunia  Station  in  I  apar  Ho  4  lays  down  the/proviso  that  "the  end  be 

secured  without  the  sacrifice  of  vital  evangelical  principles "  .Mr  Prowra 

writes,"  These  changes  need  not  involve  principles".  What  are  some  of^/e 

changes  prop  osed  ?  Among  those  proposed  by  Mr  Brown ^^tof^rifice 

A 

of  the  Mass  and  penance  with  its  confessional  and  the  othersof  the  sev, 
on  sacraments  .If  he  does  not  mean  this  he  should  not  call  them  sacrast- 
Wjents.Jeare  also  asked  to  accept  the  worship  of  the  saints  .Apostolic 
succession, the  invalidity  iff  nur  ministerial  ordination  and  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  the  Patriarch  asthe  head  of  the  Church "from  wham  there  shall  be 
no  appeal. If  someof  these  are  not  principles  .then  our  fathers  suffered 
persecution, exile  and  martyrdom  in  vain.Urumia  Statiob  rightly  refuses 
consent  to  a  number  <ff  those  •. 

But  there  are  some  iff  the  conditions  not  "iitalA.Thay  might  be  accepted 
if  sufficient  c  oncessionS ware  made  on  the  other  Side. 

(1/  ior  sufficent  reason  we  should  accent  the  translated  and  revised 
Ritual. The  English  Mission  agressto  the  proprietyof  translating  it v/ 
but  desires  that  no  hliange  be  made  until  after  it  has  bean  tried  and  be 
come  familiar  to  the  people.. .hen  familiarized  andendeared  many  would 
not  wish  it  changed. Certainly  tne  modifications  shouldbemade  before  uni¬ 
on  v;£s  consummated,  eliminating  all  that  is  objectionable’  At  the  same 
time  erronedus  doctrines  and  spperstitious  pruotiSos, as  the  sacrifice 
01  animals .giving  the  communion  to  childEen, prayers  for  the  dead  , trans 
suostantiatoon  and  baptismal  regeneration  should  be  explicitly  excluded 


(2  )as  to  points  two  and  three  , there  seans  no  adequate  reason  why  we 
should  dishonor  our  ordination  and  our  sacraments  in  such  a  way  .No 
Church  in  America  or  Europe  has  united  with  an  Spis copal  body  on  any 
such  terns  .Our  ordination  before  God  is  as  good  as  if  Mar  Goriel  had 
laid  his  saintly  hands  uponus !  1 .7e  do  not  accept  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Episcopacy, we  repudiate  the  doctrine  of  apostolic  Succession-hot  us 
maintain  the  validity  of  our  ordination  and  of  our  sacraments  ,not  from 
pride  but  as  a  protest  against  false  doctrines  .Shall  our  old  Ilashas  be 
depritoed  of  the  privilege  of  administering  the  sacraments  ?  Shall  their 
marriage  ceremony  be  no  longer  valid  ?  Shall  our  Evangelical  Pastors  be 
come  simply  lay  evangelists  , though  intelligent  andspiritual, to  assist 
the  ignorant  priests  ?  Or  shall  we  recommend  them  to  be  reordained  in 
accord  with  a  false  theory  of  Church  Government  ? 

(»>)Asto  the  fasts  and  feasts  and  Sainti  days, they  would  certainly  be  a 
yoke  of  bondage  to  our  Gospel— free  congregations  .'.Thy  shouldcwe  exalt 
the  traditions  of  men  ?  Paul  would  rightly  say  to  our  people  ,"I  am  J. 
afraid  of  you  "  if  they  returned  to  the  "beggarly  elements"  * 

The  doctrinal  and  ecclessiastical  basis  of  union  must  be  pronounced  un 
satisfactory. 

4;A  condition  of  union  emphasized  by  Urumia  as  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
for  contemplating  this  action  is  the  expected  increase  in  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  lies torians  .Some  are  modestly  content  with 
a  limited  liberty  .restricted  to  persons  duly  authorizedby  the  Patriarh 
and  to  certain  times  not  conflicting  with  the  services  of 

theCfiurch. Sermons  by  Evangelicals  are  not  even  to  be  counted  as  a  part 
of  the  regular  service  ,it  would  appear. Is  this  such  a  great  boon  that 
the  Evangelical  Church  organization  should  be  sacrificed  for  it  ?  -»t 
present  we  have  more  liberty  than  is  set  forth  in  this  paper  .For  in  -r- 
umia.Sulduz  r-.ndSalmas  we  can  preach  the  Gospel  freely  and  our  pastors 
and  evangelists  do  not  have  to  ask  the  permission  of  any  one. '.Ye  can  ev 
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even  invite  Jews  .Armenians ,#?rsians  and  Kurds  to  the  services  and  turn 
tne  services  into  those  languages  if/we  wish, which  may  be  difficult  if 
our  village  Church  buildings  are  turned  over  to  the  control  of  the  Ag- 
ent  of  Mar  Shimoon. Moreover  in  thecl.Iountains  under  an  arrangement  of 
expediency  Mr  McDowell  enjoys  I  understand  a  fair  amount  of  liberty  to 
proclaim  the  word. Can  we  not  believe  Mat  under  new  times  and  condition 
m  Turleypeace  and  safety  and  liberty  are  coming  in  the  Mountains .when 
none  shall  be  able,  to  molest  or  make  afraid  those  who  wish  to  preach  ? 
Then  the  i;as torians  of  the  Mountains  will  not  be  restrained  from  hearing 
the  Gospel  either  by  fear, of  their  ITeleks  of  of  their  clergy.  If  our  prea &h- 
c^ers  are  under  the  rule  of  the  Bishop  , they  may  be  restrained  or  for 
bidden  to  preach  in  the  next  diocese. But  if  free  they  nan  go  inywhere  i 
in  that  day  of  freedom.!  can  not  believe  much  in  a  liberty  when  direct 
ed  by  men  of  the  same  school  as  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  and  Gibraltar. 

•Aien  the  : lissionaries  of  the  Cairo  conferencewere  in  Jerusalem  , after 
enjoying  the  kindest  of  hospitality  from  the  C .H.S .Missionaries  in  Cai~ 
ro,the  Anglican  Mission  in  Jerusalem  refused  to  allow  a  meeting  in  their 
Church  to  be  addressed  by  the  Rev. Dr.  Jessup  and  Dr  Alexander  the  I  res 
ident  ofvour  Board  of  Missions . I  believe  that  if, after  union, our  evan 
gelical  preachers  began  to  proclaim  the  doctrines  of  free  grace, of  jus¬ 
tification  Dy  fait.i  alone, of  the  one  and  only  mediator  and  of  sacraments 
not  conveying  grace  ex  opere  opera to, they  would  find  their  way  blocked 
and their  "authorization  "  revoked.lt  must  be  noticed  that  Mr  Brown  is 
very  careful  to  guard  the  permission  for  liberty  in  preaching  , even  w 
while  the  matter  has  only  reached  the  stage  of  discussion. 

( -ill)  This  leads  me  to  anotnerpoint  ,  name  I  y^ljtha  t  there  is  no  guarantee 
to  the  proposed  agrement. There  is  no  security  that  the  successor  to 
the  present  Patriarch, from  whose  decision  by  agreement  there  is  no  an  - 
pea!  may  have  a  different  policy  .he  may  even  turn  his  back  on  Anglican 
and  evangelical  alike  .He  may  unite  his  Church  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
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or  the  Orthodox  Russians  as  the  Churches  in  the  plain  iiave  partially 
done  .  There  is  no  guarantee  that  the  arrangement  may  not  be  repudiated. 
(There  is  no  guarantee  that  the  Valuable  Church  pro  pet  ties  built  bjr  the 
joint  contributions  of  evangelicals  in  America  and  Persia  will  continue 
to  be  used  for  Evangelical  work. They  will  become  irrevocably  attached  M> 
the  Hestoran  Churchby  union. They  can  never  be  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  future  Churchwhich  we  hope  Cod  may  raise  upfronamong  the  lersians, 

J ews  ,Armenuans  .Hurds  and  other  races -All  the  Churches  and  village  schools 
pass  from  the  control  not  only  of  the  Mission, but  of  anj  future  ..vf.hgel- 
ical  Church  in  Persiacomposed  of  other  races  possibly  and  occupying  the 
villages  with  those  of  the  Syrian  race.  This  question  of  the  properties 
seems  to  me  a  very  important  one. 

(5 5  There  is  no  guarantee  for  peace  and  love  in  the  united  Church.lt  is’ 
an  attempt  to  mix  oil  and  water. The  Ritualists  .whether  within  or  with 
out  the  united  Churcli  retain  the  privilege  of  pushing  their  propaganda 
of sacerdotalism  just  as  the  Evangelicals  have  their  privilege  of  preach 
ins  a  pure  Gospel. 'Tith  this  contest  going  on  before  our  eyas  in  the  C 
Church  of  Englandwitli  such  bitterness  and  often  with  such  disastrous 
consequences  to  the  Evangelicals  .why  need  we  attempt  a  union  ?  However 
promising  the  plan  may  appear  in  thesis  .let  us  be  aura  it  will  oe  a 
failure  in  execution. 

(4) There  is  no  guarantee  that  we  would  be  able  even  to  hold  our  own  peo 
pie  to  the  proper  conception  of  the  Christian  Life. The  probability  seems 
to  be  that  the  Evangelical  congregations  deprived  of  Presbyterial  over 
sight, of  authoritative  Missionary  superintendence  and  of  Evangelical 
pastors  woulddj/ttif t  more  and  more  (especially  in  the  mountains  )  toward 
the  mass  of  the  old  Hestorian  body  rather  than  that  (they  will  draw  the 
Ilestorian  Church  to  tae  light. 

(IV)Some  additional  considerations  may  be  briefly  mentioned. 

(l)The  Churches  of  Tabriz  and  East  lersia  Mission  would  be  cut  off 


from  communion  with  their  brethren  in  Urumia. Our  members  moving  to  Uru 
•tala  WOuld  find  themselves  without  a  Church  home  .Evangelicals  of  the 
,  United  3'UU’Ch  would  Anthems eives  prohibited,  by  their  church  rules 
from  communing  with  us^.The  Armenian  and  Jewish  converts  in  Urumia  would 
find  themselves  deprived  of  their  church  home  and  associations . 

$2)  The  passing  away  of  the  Evangelical  Church  and  the  discontent  like¬ 
ly  to  follow  in  some  of  the  congregations  would  furnish  an  occasion  for 
the  coming  to  Urumia  in  greater  strength  of  other  denominations  which 
represent  Evangelical  Christianity.lt  would  give  them  a  plausible  pre¬ 
text  ,1  am  not  sure  but  that  it  would  give  them  a  just  reason  for  com- 
mgto  maintain  the  Evangelical  Church, especially  as  it  highly  probable 
that  either  from  conscientious  reasons  or  from  preverse  human  nature 
quite  a  number  of  thelvangelicals  would  refuse  to  follow  the  Knooshya 
and  Urumia  Station  in  their  approval  of  union. I, for  my  part, would  rath 

Sr  Sfie  them  unite  with  of  the  Evangelical  denominations  represented 
in  the  plain  rather  than  see  them  joined  to  a  Church  so  lacking  in  spir¬ 
itual  life  and  under  sheperds  such  as  the  IJestorian  priests. 

(3)3y  union, the  day  of  the  establishment  of  a  strong  Evangelical  Church 
in  Persia  will  be  indefinitely  delayed. -,7e  trust  that  liberty  is  soon 
coming  to  these  lands. The  Evangelical  Church  of  Urumia  isxthe  nucleus 
around  which  we  have  hoped  to  build  up  the  Church  of  Persia, -a  Church 
not  Syrian  nor  Armenian  but  composed  of  all  the  races  of  these  lands 
united  in  Christ. The  real  object  of  our  ilission  is  to  reach  the  Moslems 
The  realization  of  this  object  will  be  hindered  by  ourlosing  direction 
of  this  efficient  force  and  turning  it  over  to  other  leadership.  The 
EvangelicalChurch  seems  God's  prepared  Instrument  to  witness  for  his 
truth  by  word  and  life  to  the  Moslems .Under  our  direction  Sod  can  use 
this  ins  truinent . 

(4-)  Again  in  the  probable  contingency  of  ^.zerbijan  passing  under  the 
P /ernnant  of  Russia, tha  Evangelical  Church  and  with  it  our  members  in 
the  rest  of  -  ersia  would  be  recognized  as  a  (®hurch  with  all  the 
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legal  advantages  both  for  work  in  the  Caucasus  and  in  fersia.If  all  the 
Russians  found  in  connection  with  our  Mission  consisted  of  our  weak  c 
Churches  in  the  other  parts  o'j&r  our  Missions  they  might  not  thinA  it 
wotShy  of  official  recognition. 

For  these  reasons  it  seems  best  to  reject  the  overtures  of  union 
made  by  the  Anglican  Mission  and  to  encourage  our  Evangelical  Shurch  to 
continue  on  its  good  course.lt  is  the  most  influential  body  ox  Syrians 
in  Persia . It  is  the  leading  body  of  Christians  in  Urumia.  Armenians  and 
Persians  unite  in  praising  its  intelligence  , progressiveness  and  high 
character.lt  is  the  result  of  years  of  prayer  and  toil  on  thecpart  of  Oi/P 
fsthers.lt  lias  a  great^  work  sat  before  it  :-the  evangelization  o.  tl.e 
Moslems  of  Persia  and  kurdistan.Let  us  bid  it  God's  speed  in  Oils  great 
TJorv  _  mcSSion. 


(p^Tr  PPn/riM-  a  --6 


Extraots  from  Minutes  of  Annual  Meeting  West  Persia  lUsslon-1907-1909 
held  August,  1909. 


Voted  that,  in  view  of  the  grave  importance  of  the  question  of  reunion  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  and  the  Old  Syrian  (or  Nestorian)  Church,  in  view  of  the  decided 
differences  of  opinion  in  the  members  of  the  Mission  and  in  view  of  having  the  advice 
of  the  Board  in  the  matter, 

Resolved  that  this  Annual  Meeting  do  not  give  any  decided  advice  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  Evangelical  Ohuroh  or  determine  any  definite  policy  and  that  further  action 
in  the  matter  be  deferred  until  the  next  Annual  Meeting, 

Resolved,  furthermore,  that  this  Annual  Meeting  enjoin  upon  the  members  of 
Urumia  Station  the  greatest  caption  in  discussing  the  question  with  members  of  tho 
Evangel leal  Church  and  with  those  outside  that  body,  and  also  that  no  further  action 
be  taken  committing  the  station  in  any  way  in  this  matter. 

Resolved,  also,  that  this  Annual  Meeting  authorize  tho  continuance,  until 
further  action,  of  the  present  policy  in  the  mountain  fiold. 

•  *»»**»,***,,,,,, 

We,  the  West  Persia  Mission,  in  Annual  Mooting  assembled,  would 
record  our  appreciation  of  tho  faithful, earnest,  Christian  service  of  Mr.  H.  C. 
Baskerville  in  connection  with  the  Memorial  School  in  Tabriz,  our  tribute  to  his  un¬ 
selfish  Christian  character,  our  deep  sorrow  in  his  tragic  and,  to  our  imperfect  view, 
untimely  death,  our  earnest  hope  and  prayer  that  this  loss  may  result  through  God's 
Providence  in  gain  to  the  cause  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  and  our  heartfelt  sympathy 
with  the  near  friends  of  Mr,  Baskerville  who  mourn  in  his  death. 

7,e  would  also  express  our  hearty  concurrence  in  the  action  of  our 
Board  in  emphasizing  the  prinolple  that  missionaries  must  not  permit  themselves  to  bo 
identified  with  political  parlies  or  revolutionary  movements  iu  tho  lands  of  their 
work  and  in  their  disavowing  any  endorsement  of  the  course  of  Mr.  Baskerville  in  join- 


-z- 


lng  the  Nationalist  iirr^r  la  Tabriz,  ii'o  take  this  notion  with  no  deolro  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  movement  for  constitutional  government  or  with  any  Inclination  to  doubt 
that  this  movement  Is  a  God-glvon  opportunity  for  Christian  Influence  In  this  land, 
bxit  In  the  oonvlotlon  that  God  has  called  us  to  servo  Persia  by  means  of  Christian 
beneficence  and  Christian  evangelization  and  not  by  political  agitation  or  effort. 

Voted  to  adopt  the  resolution. 

Voted  also  to  adopt  tho  following  resolutioni- 

Resolved  that  wo,  tho  members  of  Kest  Persia  i.Usalon,  express  our 
appreciation  both  as  Individuals  and  as  a  body  of  the  official  services  of  tho 
American  Consul  In  Tabriz,  Tin.  ?.  Doty,  £sq.,  during  the  past  year  of  anxiety  and 
peril,  and  also  of  his  personal  sympathy  and  high  Christian  character.  We  believe 
that  his  example  of  high  prlnolple  in  regard  to  matters  of  Christian  morality  suoh 
as  total  abstinence  and  Sabbath  observance  ora  a  service  not  only  to  the  religion 
we  profess  but  also  to  tho  nation  wo  love  and  to  those  among  wham  wo  live. 


COPY  OF  LliTTJSR  FROM  REV.  W.A.SHEDD.D.D. , 

DATE])  UHDMIA,  PERSIA,  SEPT.  19,  1909. 


Dear  Dr.  Fulton: - 

You  will  have  receive  cl  before  this  reaches  you  the  Minutes 
of  the  Annual  Meeting.  It  may  be  that  the  questions  involved  in  the  Minutes 
•.vi.ll  for  . >  rnosi".  yart  mw-  to  v/ait  JJr.  Speer’s  return  to  the  office  before 
they  can  be  answered.  In  any  case,  I  want  before  the  nnual  Meeting  becomes 
too  much  a  matter  of  the  past  to  write  concerning  some  of  these  questions. 

The  two  questions  on  which  there  was  the  most  decided  difference  of 
opinion  were  those  relating  to  our  relations  to  the  Old  tfestorian  Church  and 
to  the  consolidation  of  our  school  work  in  Urumia.  The  action  taken  as  to 
the  former  is  of  course  simply  the  confession  of  the  difference  of  opinion  and 
the  postponement  of  the  question.  Probably,  even  if  we  were  all  agreed  on 
the  desirability  of  union  with  the  Old  Church,  it  would  not  be  wise  now  to 
do  anything  very  decided.  The  final  decision  rests  with  others;  viz.,  the 
authorities  of  the  two  Churches  involved;  and  there  are  too  many  parties  and 
too  many  interests  involved  to  make  speedy  conclusion  either  vise  or  possible. 
As  matters  stand,  however,  the  majority  of  the  Mission  is  clearly  against  the 
considorat Ion  of  such  a  thing  as  desirable  under  any  circumstances. 

You  will  see  the  statement  of  this  view  in  Dr.  Wilson's  paper,  and  this  view 
seems  to  be  accepted  unanimously  by  the  members  of  the  Tabriz  Station,  and  it 
is  shared  in  by  some  of  the  members  of  our  Station.  J  am  not  certain  myself 
fcliat  union  can  be  consummated,  bub  it  depresses  me  very  much  to  feel  that  the 
majority  of  the  Mission  take  up  the  uncompromising  position.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  rests  on  narro?/  conceptions  that  are  in  danger  of  dwarfing  all  our 
work.  For  one  thing,  aside  from  beliefs  as  to  the  nature  and  importance  of 
Church  unity,  it.  seems  to  me  it  involves  an  an  sump  t  ion  on  our  part  of  determine 
the  form  and  course  of  the  native  church,  which  is  entirely  outside  our  rights. 
You  will  find  this  assumption  stated  with  perfect  clearness,  though  perhaps 
not  intentionally,  by  Pr.  ”,11  son  in  his  paper  in  some  such  form  as  this  that 
"under  divine  providence,  this  Church  may  be  under  our  guidance  (or  control) 
a  great  power."  (I  quote  only  from  memory  and  inexactly,  but  I  think  I  do 
not  misrepresent  • )  Then  again  to  regard  the  Hestorian  and  menian  Churches 
as  having  lost  all  claim  to  be  considered  as  ChUrc. hes ,  seems  to  me  an  assumptio 
7.hv  t  flies  in  t  ne  face  of  God's  Providence,  and  that  assumes  a  right  to  pass 
judgment,  which  we  do  not  possess*  That  this  is  the  assumption  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear  from  the  statements  made  to  the  effect  that  there  might* be  faith¬ 
ful  Christians  among  the  members  of  the  ^estorian  Church  as  there  "are  in  the 
world  outside  all  Church-membership,  but  that  they  were  not  because  of  this 
fact  be  regarded  as  Churches*  It  is  also  involved  in  the  opinion  that 
union  Oj.  our  Evangelical  Church  with  the  lid  Church  would  justify  the  pro— 
png  and  a  °f  denominational  ism  by  Baptists,  &o.,  and.  that  truly  spiritual 
Christians  would  best  join  such  bodies.  All  this  is  assumed,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  no  steps  towards  union  were  contemplated  by  any  one  except  on  terms 
•jhat  would  secure  the  free  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  the  right  to  maintain 
rinoiples.  hope  I  am  not  falling  into  an  uncharitable  judgw- 
ient,  but  the  whole  discussion  has  discouraged  me,  not  because  of  the  de¬ 
cision  reached,  but  because  of  what  underlies  the  decision.  On  different 
;r.;unas ,  *  think  I  could  cheerfully  accept,  a  decided  negative  to  any  move¬ 
ment  toward  union.  As  it  is,  I  am  afraid  of  our  committing  ourso^rves  to 


principles  that  will  narrow  our  whole  outlook,  and  I  an  afraid  that  the  dif¬ 
ferences  that  divide  us  are  not  mere  differences  in  judgment,  hut  go  deeper. 

It  is  a  complicated  question,  and  the  Anglican  missionaries  here  do  not  find 
much  sympathy  with  their  ’’forward  policy"  on  the  part  of  their  committee  in 
England.  It  is  a  question  that  can  be  solved  only  by  God's  special  guidance. 
One  thing  was  gained,  I  think,  and  that  was  an  understanding  by  Mr.  Mcpowell 
of  our  position  here  in  Urumia.  Naturally,  he  feels  isolated  and  we  must 
help  him  and  be  ready  to  do  so.  I  am  sorry  his  first  impression  last  year 
was,  that  there  was  in  ray  moves  something  of  a  decision  to  get  rid  of  the 
Mountain  Work.  I  do  not  believe  that,  if  the  English  Church  would  do  its 
full  duty  as  a  missionary  Church  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  our  duty  would  be 
very  different  from  what  it  is;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  the 
English  Mission  rising  to  their  opportunity, and  our  duty  to  evangelise  is 
as  urgent  as  ever. 


attracts  from  bettor  of  lev .  3.  11.  Jorda  ,  Teheran,  Persia,  dated  k  .  13,  1909. 


You  asked  about  tbs  methods  which  X  employ  In  dealing  with  Hosloms 
and  quoted  from  my  friend  iialcolm'o  bonk.  Tnat  anecdote  which  you  quote  from  him 
about  the  servant  who  renarked,  to  his  riaetor  that  the  Koran  and  Biblo  are  one,  eto. 

Is  ono  which  I  often  used  while  hone  to  eet  forth  the  opinion  advanced  by  ,'ialcolm 
with  which  X  fully  agree.  Die  average  Inquirer  doos  not  come  to  find  the  points 
in  whioh  wo  agree,  but  rather  the  points  In  whloh  vie  differ,  for  ho  has  found  hlo 
old  religion  Inadequate  to  supply  his  soul's  deepest  needs  and  ho  Is  Booking  for 
something  which  can  supply  the  longings  of  hls  spiritual  nature. 

Often  I  am  asked  by  an  lnqulror  In  what  we  differ  from  Islan 
and  I  reply  that  we  agree  in  all  things  with  the  exception  of  ono  prophet  and  one 
bock.  Having  thus  Btated  a  general  agreement  I  do  not  attempt  to  show  In  what  this 
ont  consists,  neither  do  x  try  to  set  forth  the  differences  an  such,  X  use 
no  apologetios  or  argument  from  Old  Testament  scriptures,  in  the  beginning,  to  prove 
that  Christ  Is  the  all  sufficient  savior  for  men.  I  try  to  tell  then  what  Ciirlstlanlty 
Is  and  what  Christ  Is — that  Ciirlstlanlty  Is  a  life  and  Christ  the  Life  Giver.  X  try 
to  make  them  see  that  Christianity  Is  the  sweetest  and  loveliest  thing  that  the  mind 
of  nan  can  Imagine  and  therefore  presumably  true — that  It  completely  supplies  that  for 
which  the  soul  of  man  hungers.  X  usually  say  at  the  beginning,  "Now  lot  us  put,  aside 
for  the  moment  all  question  of  whether  Christianity  Is  true  or  not  and  let  me  tell 
you  what  Christianity  .Is.”  I  usually  start  with  John  li  1?-,  "To  as  many  as  received 
him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  beoomo  the  sons  of  God.”  X  explain  that  Christianity 
begins  with  &  new  birth,  a  change  of  jjature  and  ao  a  change  in  conduct  naturally 
follows.  X  show  that  In  this  It  differs  radically  from  all  other  religions  whioh  toll 
uo  to  earn  salvation  by  a  righteous  life.  Christ  first  gives  salvation — a  new  birth 
that  la  the  power  of  God,  and  by  it  we  can  live  as  unregenerate  man  cannot  live.  if 
course,  this  Is  only  a  bare  outline  or  rather  a  bare  Idea  of  what  8  X  try  to  say  to 
the  man.  At  the  end  X  say,  "Now  If  this  religion  be  true,  is  It  not  an  ideal  religion 


for  the  needs  of  win?"  and  almost  without  exception  they  will  say  that  It  Is. 

Having  thus  won  their  '/marts  It  Is  comparatively  an  easy  task  to  convince 

their  heads.  The  Persians  are  fond  of  quoting  "Aftab  amad  daleel-e-aftab" - "The 

snnshlno  came  a  proof  of  the  sunshine"  l.e.  some  things  need  no  proof— spiritual 
truths  so  much  appeal  to  the  heart  of  man  tiiat  pro..f  Is  unnecessary.  Last  Sunday  I 
was  reading  "The  Hsgnetiaa  of  OhrleV*  by  Br.  Smith  of  BiLnbureh  and  came  across  this 
passage ,  which  well  expresses  my  Idea.  He  says.  "The  opposite  conception  5ms  taken 
a  powerful  hold  of  very  many,  vis. i—  that  the  spiritual  cannot  stand  alone,  cannot 
mako  headway  by  Us  own  oliaraotorlstlo  light  and  Influences,  much  less  Ib  able  to 
overpower  all  opposing  forces,  by  resistless  appeal  to  the  wholo  nature  of  man." 

"In  former  generatione  men  labored  at  an  elaborate  apologetic  by  which  they  hoped  to 
mnko  spiritual  truth  acceptable  and  authoritative  to  reason,  not  knowing  that  the 
spiritual  as  such  carried  Its  own  immediate  sunllke  evidence,  and  commanded  an  Re¬ 
sent,  which  reason  could  not  create,  and  which  rose  from  regions  of  moral  and  spiritual 
intuition,  when  deep  oalled  to  deep  in  immediate  response." 

SO  you  will  see  tliat  I  emphasize  neither  the  agreements  nor  the  disagree¬ 
ments,  but  Christianity  and  Christ,  and  their  own  minds  can  dtsoern  the  disagreements 
with  more  telling  effect  than  If  another  had  pointed  them  out  to  them.  As  intimated 
above,  proofs  and  apologetics  are  not  neglected,  but  come  in  later  to  establish  what 
the  heart  has  already  approved. 
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Extra  War  Emergency  Bulletin 

THE  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MIS¬ 
SIONS  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH  IN  THE  U.  S.  A. 

March  1,  1915. 

PERSIA 

Since  the  last  Bulletin  was  issued  important 
received  from  Persia. 

1.  Cables — dated  January  20,  21,  23,  27, 

Urumia  in  the  hands  of  Turks  and  Kurds;  cut  off 
tion  missionaries  and  Christians  critical;  help  urgent 
here;  reply  care  Consulate. 

Signed  by  three  trustworthy  Persians  who  received  their  education  in  the 
United  States,  and  are  naturalized  American  citizens. 

Teheran,  Persia,  January  21. 
Urumia,  Tabriz  missionaries  well. — James  W.  Hawkes. 


communications  have  been 

1915,  as  follows: 

Tabriz,  January  20. 
from  all  communication;  situa- 
there  and  for  15,000  refugees 


Tabriz,  January  23. 

Mission  appeals  Red  Cross  and  friends.  Telegraph  money.  Aid  many  thousand 
destitute  refugees.  All  missionaries  safe. — Paddock,  American  Consul,  Tabriz. 

Constantinople,  January  27. 

American  Consul,  Tabriz,  telegraphs  American  missionaries  safe.  Native  Christians 
Tabriz  and  Urumia  unmolested,  but  many  refugees. 

A  letter,  dated  February  1,  1915,  written  at  Bredcroft,  Stamford,  Eng¬ 
land,  was  received  by  the  Board  on  February  13th,  from  an  English  Mission¬ 
ary  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  Mission,  who  left  Urumia  in  January. 
He  states: 

On  January  2  it  was  announced  that  Urumia  was  to  be  evacuated  and  subjects  of 
the  allied  powers  were  warned  to  leave.  We  left  before  daybreak.  Your  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  in  good  spirits  as  far  as  their  own  position  was  concerned,  and  in  no 
way  apprehensive.  They  are  favorably  regarded  by  most  if  not  all  the  neighboring 
Kurds,  owing  to  the  medical  work  they  have  done  for  them.  Moreover,  when  certain 
hadjis  of  Balo  (near  Urumia)  were  sentenced  to  death  after  the  Kurdish  rising  in 
October,  Dr.  Shedd  did  what  he  could  to  mediate  in  their  behalf,  it  being  extremely 
doubtful  whether  they  were  really  implicated  in  the  affair.  This  was  naturally  taken 
in  very  good  part  by  the  Kurds.  Under  the  circumstances  then  they  were  not  appre¬ 
hensive  for  their  own  safety,  being  neutrals  and  also  having  these  other  points  in 
their  favor. 

As  regards  Urumia,  the  only  news  we  have  heard  is  that  the  Kurds  entered,  I 
think,  on  January  3rd,  but  possibly  the  4th,  under  one  Said-al-Mamalik,  who  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  set  himself  up  as  Governor,  and  that  the  following  day  the  Turks  arrived, 
deposed  Said-al-Mamalik,  and  set  up  a  Governor  of  their  own.  As  regards  Tabriz, 
we  heard  in  Tiflis,  by  wire  from  Teheran,  that  all  was  quiet,  and  that  the  Kurds 
had  not  been  allowed  to  enter  the  city,  but  were  encamped  outside. 

Practically  the  entire  Christian  population  of  the  Urumia  Plain  and  neighboring 
districts  were  in  flight  as  we  left.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  both  directions 


there  was  a  constant  stream  of  fugitives,  sometimes  so  dense  that  the  road  was  blocked. 
It  was  a  dreadful  sight,  and  one  I  never  want  to  see  again,  and  many  old  people  and 
children  died  on  the  way. 


The  Red  Cross  forwarded  $5000  for  the  relief  of  these  refugees  to  be 
expended  by  a  committee  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Vanneman.  The  Board 
at  its  meeting  on  the  15th  of  February  cabled  a  thousand  dollars.  These  two 
amounts  will  very  materially  aid  the  missionaries  in  their  work  of  relief. 


Tabriz,  January  3,  1 9  f  5 . 

All  the  Armenians  who  can  get  vehicles  of  any  kind  are  fleeing  from  the  city,  and  all 
the  Europeans  who  can  get  away  have  also  left,  or  are  leaving.  Our  Consul,  being 
the  only  neutral  one,  plans  to  stay;  the  others  have  gone  or  are  preparing  to  go. 
From  Urumia  we  hear  that  the  troops  are  being  withdrawn,  but  we  can  get  no  other 
word  from  them,  but  can  well  imagine  the  stress  of  conditions  there. 

Here  there  has  been  great  excitement.  Every  room  in  the  Boys’  School  property 
is  full  of  our  own  people  or  those  in  some  way  related  to  us.  As  it  is  the  property 
that  can  be  held  best,  because  it  is  near  the  Consulate,  our  ladies  and  children  have 
been  moved  over  there,  too,  packed  in  like  sardines,  and  all  neutral  Europeans  are 
a  so  housed  or  roomed  by  us  in  the  same  premises.  Our  flag  will  wave  from  a  dozen 
places  on  our  property  and  I  am  very  certain  that  it  will  be  respected. 

You  ought  to  have  seen  our  house  New  Year’s  morning.  In  the  evening  friends 
arrived,  and  after  midnight  refugees  from  Maragha.  We  had  twenty  guests  for 

breakfast  and  for  most  of  the  next  day.  The  O -  Seventh  Day  Adventists. 

at  Maragha,  arrived  last  night,  Mrs. - with  a  little  baby  not  a  month  old. 

bhe  rode  on  horseback,  carrying  the  baby,  and  her  husband  led  the  horse.  They 


ar 

Cl 


came  through  with  the  soldiers,  by  night. 

Don  t  worry  about  us.  Our  Consul  told  us  this  A.  M.  that  he  is  very  optimistic.  I 
am  sure  he  has  reason  for  it,  for  we  are  known  everywhere  as  neutrals.  Then,  most 
of  all,  we  have  God’s  protecting  care. 

It  will  be  hard  to  get  either  post  or  telegraphic  communications  from  the  outside 
world  but  you  will  probably  hear  about  us  or  the  doings  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
God  keep  our  Urumia  missionaries  and  people  safe! 


V 


INDIA 

That  the  war  is  touching  all  classes  and  conditio^  of  i 
from  the  following  paragraphs: 


n  in 


India  i 


Sangli.  The  mail  brought  a  letter  from  the  Leper  Mission  headquarters,  instructing 
me  to  admit  no  more  lepers  to  the  asylum  as  it  was  uncertain  what  was  going  to 
happen  on  account  of  the  war.  Money  was  coming  in  very  slowly. 

Who  would  suppose  that  this  war  in  Europe  would  affect  in  any  way  the  poor  outcast 
lepers  in  India?  Yet  it  is  so,  and  we  are  made  to  realize  very  forcibly  how  vitally 
one  part  of  the  world  is  connected  with  every  other.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Christians  of  America,  as  well  as  those  of  Great  Britain,  will  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
suffering  lepers,  in  order  that  they  may  not  have  to  be  cast  out  to  beg  their  bread  and 
thus  become  a  source  of  danger  to  the  country. 

In  order  to  help  with  the  Indian  War  Relief  Fund,  the  boys  of  the  Sangli  School 
have  voted  to  deny  themselves  meat  once  a  week  for  two  months.  They  get  it  them¬ 
selves  only  twice  a  week. 

Ratnagiri. — The  members  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  have  joined  heartily  in  the  effort  to 
prepare  mufflers,  chest  protectors,  etc.,  for  the  Indian  soldiers  at  the  front;  this  in 
addition  to  their  raising  Rs.  60  for  a  year  s  support  of  a  little  boy  chosen  to  represent 
the  niemorial  to  Mrs.  A.  L.  Wiley. 

A  Woman’s  Branch  of  the  War  Relief  Fund  has  been  started  at  this  same  station 
to  interest  all  classes  and  creeds  of  Indian  women. 

Mtraj. — Of  course  the  thing  uppermost  in  our  minds  at  the  present  time  is  the  war. 
Strange,  is  it  not,  that  you  in  the  U.  S.  A.  seem  to  be  affected  more  than  we  who  are 
living  in  India?  You  even  have  a  war  tax.  I  don’t  think  any  of  us  felt  any  the 
less  safe  than  at  any  other  time.  We  feel  very  sorry  for  the  position  in  which  the 
German  missionaries  are  placed,  but  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  Government 
is  doing  all  it  can  to  help  them  out.  The  report  that  some  have  been  put  in  prison  is 
not  true.  The  Government  (British)  has  even  taken  over  the  support  of  many  of 
their  schools  to  give  them  back  at  the  end  of  the  war. 


CHINA 

Dr.  Charles  Lewis,  of  Paotingfu,  China,  writes  from  Yamato  Hotel, 
Changchun,  Manchuria,  January  8,  1915: 

The  American  Red  Cross  Society  has  sent  out  some  funds  to  be  used  to  relieve  the 
suffering  among  the  Germans  and  Austrian  prisoners  in  Siberia,  and  the  American 
Minister  has  asked  me  to  conduct  an  expedition  up  there  to  investigate  conditions, 
and  if  need,  relieve  what  we  can.  Mr.  Ogilvie  of  our  Mission  goes  with  me.  He 
speaks  German  fluently,  and  is  a  good  man  for  such  an  undertaking. 

We  go  with  all  the  necessary  papers  from  Dr.  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  the  American 
Ambassador,  endorsed  by  the  Russian  Minister. 

The  need  up  there  has  been  depicted  as  very  bad,  and  I  can  well  imagine  it. 
Typhoid,  dysentery  and  gangrene,  they  say,  is  rampant,  and  over  50,000  prisoners 
in  their  summer  uniforms  are  thrown  into  that  country  where  the  thermometer  goes 
to  40  below,  so  we  almost  fear  to  see  what  awaits  us. 

We  hope  to  find  medical  men  among  them  who  can  carry  on  a  medical  station,  so 
we  can  go  about  establishing  in  the  camps,  stations,  and  keep  open  communications 
so  that  supplies  can  be  sent  to  them. 

The  Tientsin  people  have  raised  about  $50,000  gold  to  be  used  to  relieve  suffering 
among  them,  and  this,  with  what  the  American  Red  Cross  is  doing,  will  help.  Of 
course  all  cannot  be  done  that  we  would  like  to  see  done,  but  we  hope  to  relieve 
some. 

I  hope  we  may  have  your  prayers  that  we  may  not  only  bring  bodily  comfort  to  many, 
but  that  we  may  point  many  of  them  to  Him  Who  will  bring  comfort  to  their  hearts. 


SYRIA 

Beirut. — The  war  with  Italy  and  the  Balkan  war  had  so  disastrous  an  effect  on 
the  price  of  coal  and  gas  that  our  running  expenses  in  the  use  of  both  were  a  serious 
blow  to  finance.  We  accordingly  sought  a  cheaper  form  of  power,  and  eventually 
gave  a  contract  for  the  installation  of  a  suction  gas  plant. 

Through  a  series  of  unfortunate  and  unforeseen  accidents,  the  first  actual  use  of  the 
new  plant  was  not  effected  until  April,  3914.  This  new  expense  reducer  has,  during 
the  time  of  actual  use,  cut  our  coal  bill  in  half.  Now  that  the  city  gas  plant  has  gone 
out  of  business,  we  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  fall  back  upon  our  new  system. 
At  present  we  are  economizing  on  brick  coal  and  using  an  antique  steam  engine  which 
the  management  has  expected  for  the  last  twenty  years  to  see  flying  through  space 
following  an  explosion  which  is  long  overdue. 

When  the  war  rumblings  in  Europe  completely  paralyzed  the  money  market,  we 
stopped  our  work  for  a  few  days  and  took  new  bearings.  Through  the  months  that 
have  followed  we  have  held  our  heads  above  water  and  have  maintained  our  pay-roll 
long  after  returns  from  our  publications  were  cut  off  by  the  closing  of  the  many 
schools  all  over  the  Empire. 

On  several  occasions  our  force  of  employees  became  panic  stricken  and  fled  to  the 
mountains,  but  only  for  a  few  days.  It  was  not  until  after  the  demand  for  our  wares 
had  practically  ceased  that  we  cut  down  to  half  time,  and  since  then  we  have  been 
running  on  that  basis.  During  the  last  five  months,  when  practically  all  other  business 
in  the  country  has  been  suspended,  the  only  slightly  affected  demand  for  Bibles  has 
enabled  us  to  continue. 

Since  the  panic  began  on  August  1 ,  we  have  paid  out  over  our  counter  more  than 
$55,000.  And  we  are  still  able  to  supply  the  salaries  for  the  various  missions, 
stations,  and  individuals,  aggregating  a  total  of  more  than  750  employees  in  mission 
work. 

Our  American  community  here,  which  is  organized  as  the  Syrian  Red  Cross  Chapter 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  Society,  has  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  follow  the  line  of 
the  army,  and  the  place  chosen  for  the  hospital  work  is  at  the  very  apex  of  danger 
at  a  point  called  Ghafr  Anjeh,  a  day’s  journey  south  of  Beersheba.  This  expedi¬ 
tion  is  a  combination  of  college  and  mission  forces.  Dr.  E.  St.  J.  Ward  is  the 
medical  director  and  Mr.  Doolittle,  associate  director:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freidinger  go 
as  helpers  in  the  nursing  staff — Mr.  Freidinger  as  head  male  nurse  and  Mrs.  hrad- 
inger  as  head  nurse  of  the  operating  staff.  Several  German  nurses  from  the  Dea¬ 
coness  Hospital  of  Kaiserwerth  and  a  number  of  volunteers  from  the  college  students 
are  in  the  staff.  We  hope  that  they  will  be  taken  care  of,  but  their  position  m  the 
rear  of  a  stampeding  and  defeated  army  will  not  be  a  place  of  safe  repose.  We 
here  shall  probably  have  all  the  work  we  can  attend  to  when  the  fugitives  and  rem¬ 
nants  of  this  host  come  surging  back  into  Syria. 


AFRICA 


Batanga,  West  Africa,  January  2,  1915. 

We  at  Batanga  have  passed  through  some  trying  experiences.  In  accordance  with 
the  verbal  instructions  of  a  local  commander,  given  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  on 
the  approach  of  the  French  and  English  warships,  October  13  and  November  3,  we 
raised  the  American  flag.  Later  our  flags  were  confiscated,  the  permission  previously 
given  for  the  raising  of  a  Red  Cross  flag  at  Elat  was  revoked ;  all  letters  to  or  from 
members  of  the  Mission  were  placed  under  censorship,  and  we  were  forbidden  to 
raise  any  flag  of  any  kind  under  penalty  of  the  offender  being  shot  and  the  stations 
of  the  Mission  in  this  district  (all  except  Metet)  being  “removed.” 

Afterwards  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  revoked  nearly  all  of  this  order,  removed 
the  censorship  and  ordered  the  return  of  our  flags  (though  we  have  never  received 
them).  However,  he  urged  the  members  of  Batanga  station  to  remove  to  the  in¬ 
terior.  To  this  we  replied  that  we  believed  it  our  duty  to  remain.  It  was  impossible 
to  remove  a  great  deal  of  the  property  to  the  interior,  and  it  was  our  duty  to  remain 
with  the  people  as  long  as  we  could.  I 

The  people  were  terrified  and  many  came  to  us  for  protection.  We  repeatedly  told 
them  that  we  could  not  protect  them  from  the  orders  of  the  Government,  but  did  all 
we  could  for  them. 

January  8,  1915. 

It  is  quite  probable  we  cannot  remain  here  much  longer.  Since  the  people  have 
left,  only  the  care  of  the  property  holds  us,  but  in  order  to  save  the  property  we 
must  not  risk  complications  that  may  seriously  reflect  on  the  work.  It  is  very  hard 
to  maintain  our  neutrality,  and  the  nervous  strain  is  great. 

While  all  of  the  stations  in  Kamerun  are  more  or  less  handicapped  by  the  war,  only 
at  Batanga  have  there  been  hostilities,  and  here,  for  the  present,  the  work  has  been 
wiped  out.  However,  we  look  to  the  future.  The  work  is  the  Lord’s  and  He  will 
surely  take  care  of  it. 

On  January  1  1  the  English  naval  tug  brought  the  Batanga  missionaries  to  Benito, 
Spanish  Guinea.  They  were  not  allowed  to  communicate  with  the  interior  before 
leaving  Batanga.  Everything  was  removed  from  Seaside  cottage,  as  it  is  probable 
the  cottage  will  be  destroyed.  The  other  houses  are  not  likely  to  be  damaged, 
although  they  may  be  looted.  For  the  present  it  is  impossible  to  get  provisions 
through  to  the  Bulu  Interior. 

The  Rev.  G.  C.  Beanland,  who  was  carrying  money  and  provisions  for  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  arrived  at  Benito  January  14th.  A  letter  of  the  same  date  states  that 
unfortunately  it  is  now  too  late  for  him  to  get  into  Kamerun  by  any  ordinary  route. 
Had  he  come  by  the  previous  steamer  he  could  have  entered  into  Kamerun  with  any 
quantity  of  provisions.  Now  it  is  too  late.  It  is  barely  possible  that  he  may  be  able 
to  go  overland,  crossing  the  Campo  to  the  south  of  Efulen,  but  we  shall  have  to 
make  sure  that  the  natives  will  not  be  likely  to  make  trouble  before  deciding  whether 
he  can  safely  visit  the  interior. 


The  Latest  News  From  Flat 


Communion  was  held  in  the  Church  at  Elat,  Sunday,  December  27,  1914 — “A 
good  many  people  were  taken  into  the  Church.” 


PFRSIA-TABRIZ 

Cable  received  March  2,  1915,  at  the  Board  Rooms,  New  York  City: 
“Received  $6000.  Disbursed  $10,000.  Relief  required  several  months 
longer.  (Signed)  Vanneman.” 
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Minister  of  Pe  Bi”  he“  n  J  l3  c  allwon  %}etteT  ^dressed  to  the  Mean 
A.  Shedd  of  urumia  under  ^te ‘of ‘jme  L  15  rf  • ““  re9UeSt  *  Dr’  '7iUi“-' 
IWings  in  and  about  taia  during  the ’last  six  ^  °f 


mie  Honorable  J.  L.  Caldwell, 

American  liinister,  Teheran. 

Dear  Sir; 


Uruuia,  Persia,  June  23,  1915. 


The  Turkish  t'ro^^arriv^Tn^u^'^h021  $“£7  **  aad  ret“  Uer9  “W  24th. 
period  the  loss  of  UfeS  them.Mor  f,  °“  ^  20th-  ^Ing  «Sb 
sons  killed  and  about  4000  persons  •  hoT-v»Ps  a*™  has  been  about  1000  Psr~ 

numbers,  are  not  guesses  but  -re  k- sod  rZ  il®li  of  disease.  Tliese,  while  round 
have  keut  11  eta  o?7>  !  !  a  ^  *!ed  m  oareful  investigation  and  record.  I 

records  of  about  3600  burials °in  the  city  of^UrarV-  ?lth  0are’  a“d  T'e  have 

!» rrHr  si° -  ‘ 

about  20;«  of  the  total  number  Of  thV  n  ?  ,  f®  “  le5S  than  five  months  "as 

sand  families  escaped  wUhout  bei^  totallv  rob^  o?’  J10t  a  «»ou- 

many  of  these  were  ,mrt, i n ...  ,-nhwo?  robbed  of  all  their  possessions  and 

s*rs  ssns  vss-.rax  ssr^£  ~ 
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Pcge  #2 • 

About  tha  first  of  Last  October,  a  month  before  tho  beginning  of  war 
between  Russia  and  Turkey, the  Urumia  region  was  invaded,  ostensibly  by  Kurds, 
and  fighting  took  place  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city.  At  t.ie  time  v".e 
Turkish  consul  here  denied  not  only  to  the  Russians  and  Persians  but  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  me  any  share  in  this  invasion  on  the  part  of  Turkey;  but  it  was  clear 
at  the  time  and  lias  since  become  absolutely  certain  by  uireot  statements  of 
Turkish  soldiers  and  others  engaged  in  the  raid  that  the  operations  were  directed 
by  Turkish  officers  and  that  the  fighting  was  done  by  Turkish  soldiers,  rather 
than  by  Kurds.  The  ’Cliarbash •  battle  and  the  ’Ilawane’  battle  were  freely  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  the  Turks  and  Persian  fidais  in  the  Turkish  service  and  they  com¬ 
plained  that  the  Kurds  left  tho  fighting  to  the  Turkish  regulars.  During  this 
raid  some  eight  or  ten  Christian  villages  were  destroyed.  As  a  result  of  it  tho 
Russians  expelled  the  Kurds  from  the  districts  of  Eomai,  Saradost,  Tergawar  and 
Kergav.ar,  between  Uruuia  and  the  Turkish  border,  and  also  expelled  Sunni  Moslems 
from  several  villages  in  the  L'rumia  plain,  hanging  some  eight  or  ten  -persons  for 
complicity  in  the  raid.  Subsequent  events  make  one  believe  that  the  charge  was 
well  founded*  The  Russians  also  gave  arms  to  some  3,000  Christians.  1'or  these 
measures  there  was  much  justification,  but  tho  later  results  were  very  unfortunate 
as  the  revenge  taken  was  terrible.  In  return  for  the  expulsion  of  Kurds  the  Turks 
expelLed  the  bulk  of  the  CSiristian  population  in  the  region  of  ITochia. 

Returning  again  to  the  period  referred  to  above,  the  agents  of  destruc¬ 
tion  were  Kurds,  Persian  villagers  and  Turks. 

The  largest  number  of  lives  lost  was  during  the  first  woek  from  January 
2nd,  and  the  largest  loss  of  property  was  during  the  same  time.  7/hen  the  Russians 
left,  Kurds  were  ready  to  enter  from  three  directions  and  fighting  had  already  be¬ 
gun.  Immediately  the  Kurds  pressed  in  and  simultaneously  the  Moslem  villagers 
began  to  plunder  and  kill.  It  is  difficult  to  say  positively  whether  this  whole¬ 
sale  plundering  by  Kurds  and  Persian  Moslems  was  preconcerted .  Of  the  750  persons 
killed  during  this  week  I  should  say  that  the  majority  ’..ere  killed  by  Kurds, while 
the  larger  part  of  the  property  loss  was  due  to  Moslem  villagers, who  were  also 
guilty  of  tho  majority  of  the  crimes  against  women.  In  any  case  the  coming  of  tho 
Kurds  was  the  occasion  and  opportunity  for  this  orgy  of  rapine.  The  use  of  the 
Kurdish  tribes  was  a  part  of  the  Turkish  plan  of  campaign,  and  they  were  urged 
and  sent  by  responsible  Turkish  officers,  military,  ciyil  and  consular.  It  was 
made  more  dangerous  to  Christians  by  the  cry  of  Joliad  (or  holy  war),  which  was  de¬ 
liberately  made  use  of  by  responsible  Turkish  officials.  These  statements  I  make 
on  the  basis  of  what  I  mysolf.or  other  missionaries,  saw  and  heard  at  the  time  and 
later.  Dr.  Packard  saved  over  a  thousand  people  in  the  village  of  Geogtapa  from 
massacre  by  Kurds,  who  afterwards  told  the  story  to  me  and  to  others  and  definite¬ 
ly  said  that  but  for  Dr.  Packard’s  intervention  all  v'Ould  have  been  killed.  The  use 
of  barbarous  troops  under  little  or  no  control  against  people  ’.ho  were  non-combat¬ 
ants  is  absolutely  unjustifiable  and  of  this  crime  the  Kurds  were  certainly  guilty. 
In  passing  it  may  be  noted  that  while  in  October  as  already  noted  Russian  troops 
were  engaged  with  Kurds  and  Turks  and  also  in  December  there  were  engagements 
between  Russians  and  Kurds,  after  January  1st, no  Russian  troops  were  engaged  in 
the  Urumia  region  and  the  loss  of  life  and  property  was  in  no  way  incidental  to 
the  ordinary  operation  of  War .  It  is  said  and  has  been  said  to  me  by  Turkish  of¬ 
ficials  that  the  reason  tliat  the  Christians  were  killed  was  that  they  had  been 
armed  by  the  Russians  and  resisted  the  Kurds.  I  fancy  that  an  American  would 
have  been  aahemed  not  to  resist  under  3uch  circumstances .  It  is  true  that  the 
Christians  had  beon  armed;  but  the  Kurds  were  the  assailants  and  Christians  were 
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Jellied,  where,  actlng"~undar  my  advice,  they  surrendered  their  arms  (at  ICala  Ismai  1 
Agha)  and  where  they  made  no  resistance  (at  Ada).  I  have  been  told  hy  Turkish 
sympathizers  in  a  position  to  toon  the  facts  that  in  case  the  Kurds  end  Surks  had 
taken  OTumia  in  October  the  certain  expectation  was  that  plunder  and  raarsaere  would 
follow,  this  was  before  guns  had  been  given  to  the  Christians  and  before  war  had 
begun.  Further,  except  in  the  city  itself  on  the  part  of  Rashid  Beg,  the  comman¬ 
der  of  the  small  Turkish  force  that  first  entered  it,  and  in  the  village  of  Gulpa- 
shan,  after  being  urged  by  us  to  act,  no  effort  was  made  to  prevent  or  restrain 
murder  and  pillage  and  no  one  was  ever  punished  by  the  Turks  for  the  crimes  of  the 
week  of  violence  or  for  subsequent  crimes  against  Cliristians.  In  some  cases  the 
Persian  authorities  punished  offenders.  ITo  investigation  was  made  by  the  Turks 
and  up  experience  was  that  Turkish  officials  showed  very  little  desire  to  be  told 
the  facts. 

The  end  of  the  first  week  left  the  mass  of  Christians  refugees  in  the 
French  and  American  Missions,  not  far  from  20,000  sould.  The  rest  were  scattered 
and  hidden  in  Moslem  villages.  The  Turks  immediately  proclaimed  a  general  amnesty 
and  promised  security  of  life  and  property.  The  commander  also  took  vigorous  steps 
to  secure  order  in  the  city,  shooting  himself  a  number  of  looters.  But  with  the 
going  to  the  front  of  the  higher  offioers  things  changed  for  the  worse;  and  v.e  lived 
in  constant  alarm.  Murders  were  frequent  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  protec¬ 
tion  for  Christians  outside  our  premises  even  within  the  city  walls,  while  movement 
about  the  country  was  impossible.  From  the  oity  to  our  college  premises,  less  than 
two  miles  distance,  we  never  ventured  to  go  without  guards,  and  Cliristians  who  ven¬ 
tured  to  do  so  were  robbed.  Twice  a  Christian  was  enticed  to  leave  the  college 
premises  and  was  shot  by  the  Kurds  within  a  half  mile  of  our  walls.  The  houses 
in  the  Christian  quarter  of  the  city  were  wrecked  while  oocupied  by  Kurds  and 
Turkish  regulars.  Three  Christian  villages,  Gulpashan,  Cliarigushi  and  Rahwa  es¬ 
caped  the  plunder  of  the  first  week.  They  were  later  plundered,  though  not  com¬ 
pletely,  while  under  the  protection  of  Turkish  soldiers,  placed  there  by  the  Turkish 
authorities.  During  the  last  days  of  February  two  massacres  were  perpetrated  by 
the  Turks.  Turkish  soldiers  undor  conmand  of  an  officer  entered  the  premises  of 

the  French  Mission  and  collected  all  the  men  they  found,  160  odd  persona.  These 
were  taken  to  the  Turkish  headquarters  and  held  as  prisoners.  after  a  few  days 
about  a  hundred  were  released  in  a  haphazard  sort  of  way.  Later  others  were  re¬ 
leased  and  then  a  day  Or  two  after  the  arrival  of  Raghib  Beg,  the  Turkish  Consul- 
General  to  Tabri*  and  former  consul  to  Urunia,  forty-eight  persons  were  taken  out 
at  midnight,  told  that  they  were  to  be  transported  to  Turkey,  and, tied  together, 
were  shot  at  a  place  about  two  miles  from  the  city.  The  dead  and  wounded  weba.  Left 
piled  up,  after  an  attempt  to  kill  all  not  killed  by  the  first  shots.  I  was  awaken¬ 
ed  by  the  shots  and  the  next  day  we  saw  survivors ,  who  had  eras. led  out  from  under 
the  dead,  their  clothe*  soaked  with  blood.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  these 
men  were  taken  out  from  the  Turkish  oonsulato  and  military  headquarters  and  practical¬ 
ly  certain  that  the  actual  murderers  were  partly  Persian  fidais  chartered  in  the 
building  oocupied  by  the  Turks  and  under  their  orders  and  partly  by  men  in  Turkish 
uniform.  We  had  been  repeatedly  assured  that  these  men  would  be  examined  and  if 
innocent  would  be  released.  Among  them  were  a  Hestorian  bishop  and  an  aged  Catholic 
priest.  The  same  night  five  man,  three  of  them  Cliristians,  were  hung  without  trial. 
Two  days  later  In  the  village  of  Gulpashan,  whiLe  under  guard  of  Turkish  soldiers, 
the  same  band  of  Persian  fidais  under  charge  of  Bakhsh  All  Sultan  with  Turkish  nisaias 
and  Sunnis  in  Turkish  uniforms  killed  in  a  similar  way  about  fifty  men  and  deliberate¬ 
ly  and  systematically  raped  all  the  women  and  girls  who  had  not  fled  or  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  hiding  themselves.  These  facts  we  heard  from  persons  present,  including 
survivors  of  the  massacre.  Mr.  Allen  vi3ited  the  village  very  shortly  after  the 
affair  and  buried  the  dead  in  Gulpashan  as  well  as  those  of  the  previous  massacre. 
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Another  form  of  outrage  was  seizing  persons  without  any  special  regard  to 
guilt  or  any  specific  charge  and  holding  them  for  ransom-  Acting  as  intermediaries 
wo  paid  In  this  way  some  12^600  tomans-  directly  to  the  TurJr/iSh  mi  Lit  ary  or  consular 
authorities.  prisoners  thus  held  were  "beaten*  threatened,  tied  up,  held  in  soli¬ 
tary  confinement*  and  several  persons  were  taken  out  and  hung  or  shot.  Those  for 
nivhcm  we  paid  were  all  Christians,  but  a  number  of  £Iusselxocxr>  were  held  and  ransomed 
in  the  same  way.  The  most  notable  instance  was  Mar  Elia,  a  bishop  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church,  who  was  takeEa  from  our  Mission  promises  and  for  whom  the  Turks  de¬ 
manded  a  ransom  of  15,000  tomans,  10,000  tomans,  8., 000  tomans  and  finally  accepted 
5,500,  after  having  announced  that  he  had  been  taken  away,  while  he  was  really  tied 
and  kept  in  solitary  confinement,  and  after  having  threatened  at  various  times  to 
hand  him  if  the  money  was  not  paid  by  a  certain  hour.  Herr  -  -  a  German  subject, 
assured  us  that  these  threats  were  likely  to  be  carried  out.  Perhaps  a  more  plausi¬ 
ble  excuse  might  be  alleged  for  the  exaction  of  6*p000  tomans  to  prevent  the  confisca¬ 
tion  of  Christian  shops  and  stores,  which  had  already  been  sealed  by  the  Turks.  Th© 
owners  of  these  shops  were  Persian  subjects  present  in  the  country.  Even  after 
the  payment  of  this  sum  by  us  and  the  taking  of  a  formal  document  sealed  by  the 
Turkish  consulate  we  had  to  be  watchful  every  moment  end  there  were  a  number  of  in¬ 
stances  of  bad  faith  in  confiscating  property  guaranteed  in  this  codument.  One  shop 
that  was  not  confiscated  openly  and  was  included  in  this  document  was  that  of  the 
agent  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Co., and  it  was  secretly  raided,  the  evidence  going  to 
show  that  this  was  done  by  men  connected  with  the  Turks. 

Another  barbarity  was  the  shooting  of  Armenian  soldiers  in  the  Turkish 
army.  This  was  done  according  to  reports  in  other  places  in  this  region  and  was 
certainly  done  here.  One  night  a  refugee  came  to  our  compound.  He  was  a  soldier 
escaped  from  the  massacre  of  eight  others,  having  bean  covered  over  hastily  with 
earth  along  with  the  others  and  then  having  escaped  unhurt.  Our  men  went  with  the 
police  from  the  city  to  rebury  these  dead.  With  the  coming  of  the  Turkish  aruy 
under  Kali!  Beg  on  April  16,  affairs  in  general  showed  improvement,  but  one  dastard¬ 
ly  massacre  took  place  after  this.  Some  sixty  Christians,  who  had  been  employed 
to  bring  telegraph  wire  from  Gawar,  a  district  about  sixty  miles  distant  across  the 
border.  They  were  kept  here  in  confinement  with  very  Little  food.  On  the  way 
back  they  were  ta,kon  into  a  mountain  valley,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  the  city, 
and  massacred  in  cold  blood.  Here  again  four  escaped,  after  pretending  to  be 
dead,  and  reached  us  woimded  and  bloody.  The  worst  of  ail  these  massacres  took 
place  in  Salmas  in  March,  when  about  750  Christian  men  and  bf*ys  were  killed  in  the 
village  of  Haftdiwan,  marry  of  them  tortured  and  hacked  to  pieces.  This  was  done 
by  order  of  Jevdad  Pasha,  commander  of  the  Turkish,  forces  in  that  region.  The  facts 
in  this  case  were  verified  by  the  Rev*  R.  Ii*  Labaree  of  our  mission  in  Tabriz,  who 
visited  Salmas  about  two  weeks  after  it  occurred *  At  that  time  the  bloody  marks 
of  the  massacre  still  remained.  In  the  adjoining  regions  of  Turkey,  according  to 
reports  confirmed  by  many  persons  from  there  and  by  the  fact  that  the  refugees  from 
Gawar  are  almost  all  women  and  children  and  almost  no  men,  similar  massacres  took 
place. 

The  responsibility  for  these  ©vents  cannot  be  shifted  on  to  the  Persians, 
As  already  indicated,  Persian  villagers  were  guilty  of  outrages  of  various  sorts  and 
they  must  bear  their  share  of  the  responsibility;  but  in  everything  the  Turks  made 
the  opportunity.  Moreover  when  they  were  here  in  force  they  made  no  efficient  and 
sustained  avttempt  to  restrain  disorder.  In  the  worst  cases  they  were  directly 
agents  of  massacre  and  outrage.  The  Persian  authorities  did  something  to  restrain 
and  punish  crimes;  but  they  had  no  efficient  police  or  military  force  and  were  con¬ 
stantly  overborne  by  the  Shirks.  Possibly  it  is  a  question  whether  they  might  not 
have  done  more  than  they  did  to  secure  order;  the  Turks  certainly  might  have  done  a 
great  deal  more  than  they  did.  After  the  first  two  days  of  disorder  the  Turks  were 


ly  fragments  of  the  whole  story.  The  Turks 
did.  not  give  security  to  life  and  in  consequence  -the  Christians  were  forced  to 
live  in  crowded  quarters  and  to  depend  on  charity  for  food.  They  were  constant- 
ly  tbe-victims  of  epidemics  that  resulted  in  the  terrible  mortality  already  raen- 
1, ionod .  The  Turks  expressed  horror  at  the  misery  and  disease  they  saw;  but  with 
a  very  few  oocoeptions  aLL  that  was  done  to  alleviate  dietress  or  to  remedy  con— 

~  -ditiana-'waa  done  by  the  Persians  or  by  ourselves. 

I  hope  that  I  will  not  be  suspected  of  any  unfairnoss  in  these  state¬ 
ments.  Of  the  facts  I  am  certain.  The  experiences  we  have  had  and  the  sights 
we  have  seen. make  it  difficult  to  write  without  indignation;  but  this  feeling  is 
due  tor  facte  and  not  to  prejudice. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  Y7.  A.  Shedd. 

Under  date  of  June  29,  1.916,  Dr.  Shedd  wrote  us  the  following  graphic 
account  of  a  trip  he  took  with  the  Russian  Consul  through  the  devastated  district 
in  the  inmediate  vicinity  of  Ururnla,; 

"It  helped  me  to  get  a  more  vivid  realisation  of  the  needs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  we  are  trying  to  help  with  the  relief  funds  you  are  sending,  when  I  made  the 
round  of  a  number  of  villages  with  the  Russian  Consul,  who  is  taking  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  Interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Christians  here.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
a  brief  account  of  the  trip  might  help  others. 

We  travelled  about  thirty  miles  in  a  carriage  over  roads  that  it 
would  make  most  people  shudder  to  think  of  driving  over.  They  were  worse  be- 
___ -cause  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  country  has  interfered  even  with  donkey  trav- 
el  and  the  roads  are  rough.  Our  company  was  picturesque,  fifteen  Cossacks  with 
the  Russian  flag,  several  Persian  horsemen  from  the  government,  several  Syrians 
who  went  along  to  show  the  villages,  and  Wallace  Allen  on  horseback;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  a  good  many  were  afraid  our  coming  meant  no  good  to  them,  while  o- 
thers  wept  from  joy.  The  first  village  ws  visited  wa3  a  large  Moslem  village 
and  we  visited  two  other  Moslem  villages.  All  were  as  usual  ,  people  busy  in 
the  fields,  large  herds  of  cattle  in  the  meadows  (larger  perhaps  than  usual), and 
the  houses  in  hatter  repair  than  usual.  In  one  village  a  Christian  village  wo¬ 
men,  who  was  passing  told  how  they,  had  fled  to  this  village  in  the  flight  six 
months  Ago,  and  how  her  son  was  shot  in  cold  blood,  while  trying  to  shelter  him¬ 
self  behind  his  old  mother  and  pointed  out  the  father  of  the  murderer.  She  told, 
too,  on  even  blacker  tale  of  how  she  and  other  women  were  shamefully  abused  where 
he  son  lay  dead.  She  was  a  member  of  one  of  our  oongregations.  The  stolidness 
with  which  thsse  Moslem  villagers  received  the  Consul's  warnings  that  failure  to 
help  their  plundered  Christian  neighbors  would  bring  severe  punishment  gave  little 
evidence  of  repentance  or  even  fear.  But  they  were  afraid  of  those  terrible 
Cossacks.  Y/e  visited  five  Christian  villages.  They  were  ruins*  all  of  them, 
though  some  more  complete  than  others.  In  the  first  one  we  climbed  ova.  the 
ruined  walls  and  into  the  roofless  houses,  where  the  charred  fragments  of  timbers 
showed  that  the  motive  had  been  not  plunder  but  malicious  destructiveness.  The 
Kurds  had  done  their  part  but  this  ruin  of  houses  had  been  worked  by  their  Mpslem 
neighbors,  and  the  ruined  village  spoke  clearly  enough  of  the  possibilities  of 
evil  in  these  usually  quiet  villages,  descendants  as  they  are  of  the  hordes  that 
made  havoc  under  Genghis  Khan  and  Tamarlane.  Here  and  there  was  a  room  left 
st.  oding  amid  the  ruins.  1  looked  into  one  and  there  w..t>  .nree  e.  tc,  mother 
and  two  daughters,  1  should  think,  wasted  by  fever  that  has  left  sorrow  for  so  many 
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of  us  and.  suffering  from  relapse  caused  by  the  fatigue  of  moving  back  to  the  vil¬ 
lage.  What  wonder  that  the  villagers  were  afraid,  living  unarmed  amid  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  murdered,  plundered  and  raped  a  few  months  ago,  a  fev.1  miles  from  the  hills 
-where  the  Kurds  are  still  lurking  and  knowing  the  uncertainties  of  fortune  in  this 
terrible  time  of  war.  There  were  only  a  handful  of  them.  They  told  how  the 
landlords  in  spite  of  fair  promises  were  not  helping  them  and  they  were  hungry. 

At  best  they  had  from  the  landlord  only  wheat  for  dry  bread,  for  their  gardens 
were  unplanted  and  their  cows  and  buffaloes  and  sheep  were  gone.  Usually  these 
people  have  had  plenty  to  eat  and  comfortable  homes.  We  lunched  by  a  ruined 
Christian  village,  where  the  only  undamaged  thing  was  the  beautiful  spring  of  wa- 
ter.  The  owner  of  the  village  is  Ur.  Paul  Shimnon,  a  graduate  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  he  told  ue  that  the  number  killed  had  been  25,  the  number  who  died 
of  disease  80,  and  the  number  surviving,  besides  some  in  America,  340.  We 
crossed  the  meadows  where  the  fleeing  Syrians  had  been  shot  down  like  rabbits  and 
met  the  chief  men  of  several  lloslem  villages.  They  wers  told  that  their  safety 
from  punishment  depended  on  their  ready  and  liberal  help  of  their  Christian 
neighbors  whom  they  had  plundered.  They  stolidly  promised  to  do  all  that  was 
required.  We  went  on  the  Geogtapa,  which  was  full  of  people.  In  the  streets 
were  fragments  of  charred  masses  of  raisins.  Our  pastor  there, 1-fushi  Dooman.Just 
up  from  a  long  siege  of  typhoid  told  the  Consul  in  Persian  what  they  needed,  es¬ 
pecially  help  to  buy  some  food  for  the  sick  besides  the  dry  bread  on  which  they 
were  living  while  hundreds  of  mibk  cots  and  buffaloes  had  been  taken  off  by  the 
Kurds  and  neighboring  Moslem  villagers.  In  the  ruins  of  the  large  churches ,the 
the  evangelical  and  the  Hus  si  an  Orthodox.,  we  stood  with  uncovered  hdads  and  the 
story  was  told  in  Hussian  by  an  old  man,  who  was  one  of  the  hundreds  besieged  in 
the  Huseian  Church  and  rescued  by  Dr,  Packard  and  his  heroic  companions.  Prom 
there  we  passed  to  the  village  of  Wanerawa,  as  silent  as  a  tomb,  the  churches  in 
ruins,  and  the  streets  grown  up  with  grass. 

Perhaps  you  will  see  what  the  need  is,  the  reconstruction  of  a  ruined 
oommunity,  not  simply  feeding  people  in  danger  of  starvation,  or  clothing  naked 
people  and  giving  them  seme  bedding  before  the  cold  winter,  or  finding  for  them 
enough  cattle  to  furnish  milk  for  the  sick  and  children  and  to  throsh  the  grain 
and  plow  the  fields,  but  all  of  these  and  much  more.  Ruined  houses  must  be  re¬ 
built  and  whole  villages  reconstructed.  Churoh  buildings  must  be  restored  and 
church  life  reestablished.  In  fact  everything  is  in  ruins j  not  beoause  the  fair 
plain  of  Urumia  has  been  a  battle-field,  for  not  even  a  skirmish  between  armies 
took  place  here,  but  becauso  it  was  deliberately  permitted  and  planned  that  it 
should  be  the  playground  of  the  foroos  of  wanton  destruction  and  the  arena  for  the 
open  display  of  the  most  terrible  passions  of  human  nature,  plunder,  lust  and  mur¬ 
der.  For  us  as  missionaries  it  is  the  opportunity  to  devote  ourselves  to  service. 
We  believe  that  by  God's  graoe  we  have  not  failed  to  use  the  opportunity  to  servo 
in  the  months  that  have  passed  and  the  happy  people  in  America  have  not  failed  to 
justify  our  faith  in  them  as  v;s  borrowed  thousands  of  dollars  to  pay  for  bread  for 
the  thousands  of  refugees.  The  people  here  must  help  themselves  and  will  do  so. 
Many  of  them  are  not  paupers,  for  they  have  lands  and  manhood;  but  the  helping  hand 
now  is  indispensable  and  a  little  help  will  save  many  a  home  from  despair  and  many 
a  life  from  death." 

On  July  7th,  19 15 ,  the  American  missionaries  at  Urumia,  who  constitute  the 
Relief  Coir  at  that  place,  drew  up,  and  unanimously  voted  for,  the  following  state¬ 
ment  of  "Conditions  and  Heeds"  in  and  about  Urumia* 

1.  EKESIRCT  C0HDITT0US. 

The  Christian  population  of  Urumia  district,  some  50,000  souls, after 
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six  months  efciV®.  are  trying  to  return  to  their  homes.  In  order  to  make  this 
fma_?  effort  is  being  made  hy  the  Russian  Consulate,  tho  Persian 

uuverTEWnrt  and  the  missionaries, together  with  the  loaders  of  tho  Christian  Comnu- 
lndl209  the  landlords  of  tho  villages  to  furnish  the  necessary  food  and 
it  sP  f0r  1,IC3e<ii-ato  deeds.  This  effort  is  meeting  v  ith  some  success  hut 
Beets  only  a  part  of  the  needs.  There  are  many  sick  and  orphans  and  widows, 
rna  pe.ople  return  to  empty  or  ruined  houses,  without  a  dish  to  eat  from  or  a  pot 
aoihk  in  or  a  spade  to  work  with.  There  is  an  abundant  harvest  hut  no  sickles 
“fjythse  to  harvest  with. 

Beyond,  this  the  houses  must  ho  repaired,  for  which  timbers  must  he 
sac'urod.  Plowing  must  be  done  for  the  fall,  planting, but  the  animals  are  gone. 
Ml?ik  animals  are  needed  to  help  out  the  food  supply. 

In  short, the  aim  should  he  to  supply  the  people  with  such  necessities 
a  .s  will  enable  them  to  support  themselves. 


(The  first  eourco  of  supply  is  their  own  resources;  the  next,  the  land¬ 
lords  and  pepple  of  thej  country,  so  far  as  governmental  authorities  may  require 
them  to  furnish  aid;  the  third  source  of  supply,  of  absolute  necessity,  the  the 
Belief  Funds,  All  three  will  he  required, for  the  needs  are  very  great. 

Beside  the  people  of  the  plain  who  have  homes,  though  ruined,  to  return 
to,  there  are  at  least  85,000  refugees  from  mountain  districts  along  the  Persian 
border  and  ip  Turkey,  who  are  homeless.  (A  large  proportion  of  the  men  of  these 
districts,  ip  certain  districts  as  many  as  throe— fourths,  have  been  killed  hy  the 
BiCrds  and  Turks.}  These  people,  largely  women  and  childron,  are  without  homes, 
without  food  and  without  property.  Our  first  effort  is  to  settle  thorn  in  sur¬ 
rounding  villages  (which  vie  have  largely  accomplished)  where  many  of  them  can  hire 
themselves  oat  to  the  landlords  to  gather  in  the  harvest  or  otherwise  find  food  for 
themaelves.  But  even  with  this  carried  out  to  the  strictest  degree,  there  will 
ho  mafty,  especially  the  women  and  the  children  and  the  sickm  who  will  he  dependent 
upon  u»  for  enough  bread  to  keep  them  from  starving. 

2  .  TEE  AMOUNT  OF  HELP  REQUIRED. 

This  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  with  accuracy. 

(a)  Humber  of  people  needing  food:  After  drawing  upon  all  other  sources  of 
supply,  it  will  he  necessary  to  furnish  food,  probably  for  months,  to  some  thousands 
of  persons.  Broad'  costa  about  a  cent  and  a  half  a  day  for  eaoh  person.  But  even 
at  low  rate  It  counts  up  for  4,000  persons  $60.  per  diem,  al  $1800.  per  month. 
Additional  food  will  be  needed  for  the  siok. 

(b)  Household  end  farming  ut ensile,  Y7e  are  planning  to  give  something  like 

2400  sickles  and  1000  spades.  This  calls  for  about  $1600.  Jf  we  furnish  3000 
families  with  the  most  necessary  cooking  utensils,  another  $6000  is  needed.  Plows 
oost  $2.50  tb  $3,00  each;  600  plows  would  require  §1500.  to  $1800, 

Co)  Repairs  of  houses.  This.we  believe,  can  be  seoured  from  landlords. 

(d)  Animals;  400  oxen,  $6000;  400  oows,  $6000;  1600  sheep,  $4800;  total 
for  animals,  greatly  needed  to  put  the  people  on  thoir  own  feet,  $16800. 

(e)  Bedding  and  clothing:  2000  families;  $20,000. 

jf)  Medical  expenses;  $3,000. 

(g)  Expenses  of  administration,  invest igattr a,  distributors,  clerks,  etc .$500 
Total  estlmato  (6  months)  $60,800. 

(Signed)  URffiUA  STATION. 


Th£  Secretory  of  the  Committee,  the  Rev.  E.  V/.  McDowell,  says  that  the 
vital  needs  have  really  bean  underestimated  in  this  statement,  writing  as  the  Relief 
Funds  grow  share e  "From  morning  to  night  we  are  followed  about  by  crowds  of  hungry 
people  begging  for  bread  opd  to  many  of  them  we  are  Sonpel1™"1  to  turn  a  deaf  ear. 

The  _  ers latency  of  hunger  refuses  to  hear  the  word  "*o"  and  we  are  about  «  ra  out 
by  ItB  constant  reiteration. 
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The  above  Btatemont  reveals  clearly  the  competent,  sensible  and  tho- 
ough  may  in  which  the  Relief  Committee  is  doing  and  is  planning  vo  do  its  work, 
and  shows  what  absolute  need  tliere  is  of  equipment  of  various  kinds  for  the  des¬ 
titute  people  until  they  can  adequately  help  themselves.  The  total  estimate  of 
needs  in  this  statement  -  $60,500.  -  was  made  when  the  Committee  on  the  field  had 
received  only  §40,000.  They  are  figuring  upon  a  total  need  of  $1GC,G00,  which 
the  Committee  in  America  hopes  to  be  able  to  raise.  On  the  field  they  have  now 
received  altogether  §60,000.,  so  that  only  §40,000,  is  still  needed  to  cover  their 
estimate  as  outlined  in  the  above  statement.  We  in  America  must  do  everything 
we  can  to  raise  the  remaining  $40,000  •  of  which  amount  about  §4,000  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Relief  Fund  in  Hew  York  City. 


The  following  interesting  paragraph  is  from  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  E.  T. 
Allen,  written  July  6,  1915: 

HIt  was  an  occupation  that  ought  to  go  down  in  history  because  of  the 
needlesoaass  of  it,  the  length  of  it,  the  horrors  of  it,  and  the  smallness  of  the 
occupying  army.  Tho  horrors  of  it,  I  think,  can  never  be  told.  We  have  had  a 
greater  punishment  than  came  upon  David  and  his  people  after  the  counting  of  the 
amy.  We  have  been  five  months  cringing  before  the  amy  of  the  enery;  we  have 
been  five  months  devastated  by  the  pestilenoe;  and  famine  stares  us  in  the  face 
now  as  it  has  been  doing  these  months.  Concerning  myself  and  the  reports  that 
were  published  in  the  American  papers,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  been  neither 
killed,  nor  whipped,  nor  did  I  die  with  the  plague.  I  am  alive  and  hearty  though 
my  full  strength  has  not  yet  returned  since  the  fever  left  me." 

The  Rew.  Burt  S.  Gifford  writes  from  Tabriz,  July  9,  1915  - 


"It  is  pitiful  to  hear  the  need  of  those  in  the  ’Jrumia  Plain,  and  of  their 
absolute  dependence  upon  our  mission  for  life  and  protection.  Every  effort  has 
been  and  still  is  being  made  by  our  missionaries  in  Urumia  to  return  the  people  to 
their  villages  and  to  make  tho  villago  lords  responsible  for  tho  poor  people.  So 
far,  from  the  reports  we  have  from  Dr.  Shedd  and  Hr.  Babaree,  this  effort  oannot 
be  said  to  be  crowned  with  success.  In  some  oases  the  owners  of  villages  have 
promised  to  give  the  people  wheat,  but  later  have  gone  back  on  their  word  with  the 
result  that  the  starving  people  thronged  back  to  our  promises  for  their  pittance 
of  one  loaf  of  life  sustaining  bread  per  day.  Hr.  Labaree  says  they  are  still 
Seeding  thousands  each  day  because  the  poor  afflicted  people  would  starve  before 
their  eyes.  The  local  Russian  Consul  has  interested  himself  in.  trying  to  get  the 
village  owners  to  take  the  people  back  and  be  responsible  for  them:  but  the  owners 
promise  fair  in  his  presenoe  only  to  break  faith  later,  for  they  feel  that  his  power 
is  limited.  So  the  heavy  but  God-given  burden-opportunity  still  rests  upon  the 
heart  and  mind  of  our  Urumia  Missionaries  who  are  taxed  to  the  breaking  point,but 
who  still  bear  their  burdens  and  responsibilities  because  they  are  encompassed  by 
the  Everlasting  Arms  whose  strength  never  fallath.  It  surely  cannot  be  that  the 
hearts  of  large-hearted  Americana  will  be  closed  and  that  succor  will  be  denied 
those  whose  life-blood  is  being  poured  out  hourly  and  dally  in  giving  comfort  and 
sons olat ion,  protection  and  life  to  these  thousands  of  war  victims.  1  dread  to 
think  of  the  coming  winterl  Tire  people  are  harvesting  no  crops,  they  have  no 
clothes  to  speak  of,  no  homes  to  go  to,  and  a  most  uncertain  future  to  face.  God 
grant  that  America  hear  the  cry  of  these  as  well  as  the  cry  of  the  stricken  of 
Europe." 


The  Rev.  Frederick  E.  Jessup,  Secretary  of  the  West  Persia  Mi&a.on.writea 
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_  _  ,  .  Tuiw  a  iqir  urrinp1  oil  behalf  of  till©  entire  Mi=  si'/r7the 

increase  in’the  funds  for  relief  and  quoting  from  Hr.  Lataree,  then  in  Urania, 
as  follovjs: 

"-The  situation  to  rqy  mind  is  exceedingly  serious.  Ho  n&tter *??, 
mav  we  sjnmiy  cannot  stop  the  expenditure  of  money.  iou  cannot  ...aU 

ou-TMMor  to  r>u3h  uhera  on  to  tlieir  own  resouces  and  on  to  t.ie  lane.  I 

starve  but  for  relief  assistance. 

TTr'rifi'r  tlie  ?  use  ices  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
there  sailed "  on  A^ist 26th,  on  a  Scandinavian  sb=,  nme 

£&££  en  route  for  Persia,  going 

Petroerad  and  across  the  Caucasus  moun-3dxne,  01  tl.e  Ca^.p  .an  -  ;&» -  •  nj).. 

Persia,  *here  the  need  is  non  so_  great  ara^iUor  P.  WU, 
ana  ftrs.  Ellis  to  UTumia,  and  Mary  B.  Fleming,!^.,  to  xoarl  . 

s  s 3- *  ssa- 

ssy&s  vjszz  sss*  ~ 


Sincerely  yours. 


George  T.  Scott, 

Acting  for  Mr.  Speer  during  his  absence 
Eastern  Asia. 
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ACT IOB  OF  WEST  H5BTIA  lOSCTi-H  AT  ITS  KETI1IG  SEP.  1,1915. 
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regarding  Political  Relationships. 


Inasmuch  as  tlie  conditions  have  compelled  the  missionaries 
in  ilruniah  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  political  matters,  and  inasmuch 
as  the  situation  i3  still  very  difficult  and  will  probably  remain  so 
until  the  termination  of  the  European  '’or..  ■ULWr''  that  the  followin'; 
statement  of  principles  "oe  adopted: 

1.  That  in  general  it  is  desirable  to  tato  as  little  direct 
part  as  poeoiblo  in  political  matters  and  that  the  effort  to  withdraw 
from  the  position  of  prominence  in  such  natters  be  maintained. 

2.  That  it  is  important  to  maintain  cordial  relations  with 
all  the  authorities,  both  governmental  and  consular,  and  to  act  in 
co-operation  with  them  in  our  relief  work,  especially  as  the  need  far 
relief  must  bo  so  vitally  affeted  by  the  political  conditions  of  the 
country.  e  may  hope  through  than  indirectly  to  influence  political 
affairs  to  the  benefit  of  the  community . 

3.  That  it  is  essential  to  act  in  close  co-operation  with  the 
consul  of  our  own  government,  deferring  to  his  amice  and  so  far  an 
possible  leaving  political  or.ttera  to  hlr.  control. 

4.  That  the  effort  be  made  to  prevent  the  drawing  of  denoolns— 
tional  lines  among  the  Christians  in  reference  to  governmental  matters 

-and  to  maintain  cordial  relations  with  other  missions  and  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  authorities. 

5.  That  in  ur  relations  with  nosless,  as  individuals  and  as 

a  'i co ion  body,  we  should  be  careful  to  be  conciliaboty  and  just,  avoid¬ 
ing  partisanship  for  Christians  and  at  the  same  tine  not  condoning  the 
terrible  wrongs  clone. 

6.  That  it  is  important  to  have  governmental  relations  in 
tTrualah  committed  to  one  doe  I  oner;’,  who  shall,  speak  for  all  and 
who  shall  consult  froeiy  with  ail  and  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  the 
station  and  who  shall  be  loyally  supported  by  all.  He  should  keep 

in  communication  with  Dr.  Vannoiaan  as  representing  Tabriz  otation. 

7.  j  ono  be  appointed  for  thio  purpose  by  Annual  Meeting. 

8.  That  in  relation  to  the  specific  question  of  tho  Kurds,  we 
approve  the  following  statement: 

While  we  appreciate  fully  the  service  that  might  be  rendered 
the  people  of  ilruniah  and  adjacent  regions  by  promoting  a  settlement 
between  the  Russian  authorities  and  the  Kurdish  tribes,  and  appreciate 
also  the  confidence  placed  in  tho  aodboro  of  the  mission  by  both  parties; 
it  is  our  opinion  that  no  nanber  of  the  mission  should  act  as  an  inter¬ 
mediary  in  negotiations  with  tho  Kurdish  chiefs,  except  as  wo  nay  be 
able  to  assist  the:  American  Consul  in  such  negotiations,  in  case  tho 
Russian  authorities  she,: Id  desire  his  :ood  offices.  The  reasons  for 
thi3  opinion  ore  that  the  matter  is  political  and  c  crap  lie  at  od,  that  the 
results  might  io  such  as  to  involvo  the  mission  in  r.  -  ay  disadvan¬ 
tageous  to  the  interests  of  our  work  and  that  it  can  bo  very  prouerly 
dealt  with  by  tho  consul. 


I  hope  that  all  the  members  of  the  Mission  are  well,  and  that  God's 
blessing  is  resting  richly  upon  all  the  work.  You  will  be  interested  in 
a  few  paragraphs  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Cook,  who  has  now  left  Teheran  to  go 
far  out  to  Eastorn  Persia  toward  the  borders  of  Afghanistan.  He  writes 
from  Meshed  tnder  dqto  of  February  Sthi 

"Many  a  time  I  haws  thought  of  our  wonderful  trip  together.  Do  you 
remember  on  the  way  back  from  the  diamond  district  in  Brasil  we  spent 
a  night  in  a  little  mud  gut  and  X  treated  several  patients .giving  one 
case  of  suspicious  ‘  .  Beri-beri  5  compound  catbartlo  pills,  and  you 
said  as  we  rode  away,  this  is  what  you  will  see  in  Persia?  Well,  I 
have  hundreds  of  times,  hut  look  here,  Mr.  Speer,  if  you  have  a  hard 
place,  climate  bad,  people  bad,  or  what  not,  just  so  thore'3  a  lot  of 
work,  a  lot  of  cataracts,  stones,  etc,,  send  me  there.  X  love  Persia 
but  Teheran  is  almost  too  oasy  and  pleasant,  almost  like  home. 

I've  come  out  to  help  poor  people  who  have  no  one  to  help  them,  and  I 
find  I  have  to  compete  for  the  opportunity.  Not  that  I  dislike  compe¬ 
tition,  beSause  I  enjoy  it,  last  year  our  receipts  in  Teherqn  Hos¬ 
pital  wore  4600, plus  Tomans,  as  Dr.  Scott  told  ms,  mere  tten  he  took 
in  himself.  I  don't  know,  but  it  worries  me,  when  I  spend  from 
7:30  A.M.  to  2:  P«M.  on  private  patients,  and  have  to,  in  order  to 
keep  the  hospital  running  and  supplied  with  all  that  is  nedded,  whai  dfc 
at  the  same  time  I  knew  thousands  are  suffering  somewhete  for  Jack  of 
a  physician  and  surgeon;  when  I  know  in  Teheran  there  are  at  least 
six  or  oight  men  who  can  operate  aid  who  are  conpeting  with  me;  I 
wonder  what  my  duty  is.  As  you  have  said,  I  have  one  life  to  live, 

and  I  want  te  put  it  where  %  will  count  for  most,  I  came  out  here 
and  find  I'm  a  money  making  machine  to  keep  a  Hospital  open,  have  to 
fight  for  position,  much  as  a  city  surgeon  at  home,  have  to  make  a 
certain  amount  of  money  in  order  to  keep  the  Hospital  at  the  front, 
and  this  prevents  me  from  touring  more  generally  and  reaching  more 
generally  the  poor  people  for  whom  we  have  especially  come.  What 
am  I  te  d»? 


1  TJlantftwa  -4- 
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MI  suppose  you  think  l*m  horribly  radical, but  you  must  see  my 
point.  The  medical  roport  of  Annual  Meeting?  I  confess  t?  ■was  largely 
respond!) le  for.  I  believe  you  agree  4thme  in  theory*  I'm  at  a 

loss  to  know  what  the  practice  ought  to  be  myself.  It  worried  me  to 
think  of  so  much,  money  invested,  and  in  work  done,  as  compared  to  what 
we  have  come  to  do,  so  little  to  Justify  our  coming.  I  mean  the  volume 
of  our  work,  for  example,  as  compared  with  pezuiell's  work. 

MI  have  been  keen  to  come  out  here, as  you  know, and  was  glad  to  take 
the  opportunity  even  though  temporary.  Ve  expect  to  stay  till  summer 
and  then  return  to  Teheran.  Wintertime  ia  a  bad  time  in  Persia  to  start 
medical  work, and  touring  in  winter  is  almost  impossible,  so  I  can't  Judge 
so  far  but  it  looks  like  a  magnificent  opportunity.  in  the  Spring  I  ex¬ 
pect  it  will  open  up  and  then  I  will  write  to  you  more  fully.  So  far 
we  have  a  10-bod  hospital  here,  at  present  two  in-pat ients0  yesterday 
I  treat od  54  patients  despite  cold  weather  and  terrible  streets  for  walk¬ 
ing,  Since  Dec *10  when  we  arrived,  including  a  delay  of  15  days  or  so 
while  getting  settled,  Ifvc  seen  about  1300  patients  and  taken  in  enough 
money  to  pay  all  current  expenses,  and  a  portion  of  the  Hospital  equip¬ 
ment.  In  Teheran  winter  dispensary  runs  very  low. 

’*If  all  goes  well  here  and  we  have  the  patients  I  rather  expect, 
and  the  work  we  haare  every  reason  to  expect,  1*11  be  able  to  write  to  you' 
more  explicitly.  All  I  TCint  is  to  find  a  place  I  can  be  busy  in  day  in 
and  day  out,  serving  people  who  need  help,  who  but  for  me  would  go  unhelped.. 
I  don't  mean  to  be  solfish  and  want  all  the  credit  of  helping  people,  but 
I  feol  with  our  limited  supply  of  medical  men  and  institutions  we 
ought  to  go  where  we  can  reach  the  most  people-  Otherwise  unreached. 

It’s  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  we  ongfcrt  to  settle  in  a  big  city  and 
be  forfied  into  competition  to  make  money  enough  to  keep  a  hospital  open. 
Because  we  represent  the  Cause  we  do  we  Must  so  far  as  possible  be  ahead  of 
everyone,  amd  in  this  way  we  are  likely  to  forget  that  service  is  our 
motto®  and  the  giving  of  the  Gospel  mossago  our  real  purpose. 

"Our  medical  work  here  because  of  the  winter  has  been  almost  en¬ 
tirely  dispensary  work,  but  in  connection  wit  h  my  dispensary  Dr.  Essel- 
styn  from  Jan0  14-31  sold  355  copies  of  scripture  and  every  day  reads  amd 
talks  to  all  my  xatients  and  usually  there  are  friends  of  patients  as 
many  again,  and  yesterday  for  example  Monday  I  had  65  patients  and  he  sold 
46  oopios • 

"I  Wouldn’t  chaage  this  wont  Mr.  Speer  for  any  Job  on  oarth. 

If  men  at  .home  only  knew  the  Joy  of  this  work  you  would  be  overrun  with 
appLi cations ,  I'm  only  anxious  for  more  work  for  unfortunate  people. 

Teheran  is  fine  but  I  spend  too  much  time  on  patients  who  nre  well  able 
to  go  to  a  dozen  other  doctors.  I  have  enough  to  do  therd  but  am  anxious 
for  more.  " 
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Sunday-school  Dollars  from  Egypt  Saving  Life  in  Aleppo, 


WORLD  WIDE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  NEWS 
May  1919 

World's  Sunday  School  Association 
216  Metropolitan  Tower,  New  York 


Letters  ere  coming  from  Asia  Minor  and  they  are  thrilling  with  news.  Rev. 
Stephen  V.  Trowbridge,  of  the  World's  Sunday  School  Association,  is  Field  Secretary 
for  Moslem  Lands.  He  is  in  charge  of  Red  Cross  Relief  work  in  Palestine  and  has  been 
sent  to  Asia  Minor  for  special  surveys.  He  writes  from  Aleppo: 

"The  Sunday-school  treasurer  of  Egypt  has  forwarded  $  1,400  as  the  Christmas 
offering  from  the  Sunday-schools  of  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  for  Syrian  and  Armenian  Relief. 
This  will  be  used  in  giving  employment  to  hundreds  of  Armenian  refugees  in  Aintab,  who 
are  now  being  set  at  work  cutting  stone  and  preparing  otber  materials  for  the  restor¬ 
ation  of  the  four  ruined  churches  in  that  city.  Twenty  school  buildings  in  Aintab 
were  also  sacked  by  the  Turks,  and  all  the  woodwork  was  torn  out.  Every  bit  of  Sunday- 
school  and  day  school  equipment  was  stolen,  and  much  of  it  was  actually  destroyed.  I 
am  sure  that  no  work  is  more  worth  while  than  the  reconstruction  of  these  churches  and 
school  buildings.  It  furnishes  employment  to  more  than  five  hundred  people,  and  they 
in  turn  have  families  at  home  who  are  helped  through  their  wages.  More  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  houses  in  Aintab  were  entirely  torn  down  by  the  Turks,  who  coveted  the  timber  and 
used  it  for  fuel  or  sold  it  in  the  markets.  The  people  who  have  survived  are  crowded 
together  in  the  houses  not  destroyed,  and  as  fresh  batches  of  refugees  come  back  from 
Mesopotamia  there  is  no  shelter  for  them.  We  are  appying  to  G.H.Q.  for  one  hundred 
marquee  tents  for  them  and  especially  for  orphanage  work  and  for  a  refuge  home  for 
girls  released  from  Moslem  houses. 

"For  three  and  a  half  years  no  church  services  and  no  Sunday-schools  have 
been  allowed  at  Aintab.  One  of  the  churches  the J&trke-had-jBad^-JUU^L-a-^rotha^  and 
in  another  they  had  quartered  a  horde  of  Kurdish  refugees.  In  every  conceivable  way 
the  Turks  had  desecrated  these  buildings.  In  January  we  secured  permission,  through 
the  influence  of  the  British  authorities,  for  the  re-opening  of  churches,  Sunday- 
i  schools  and  day  schools.  The  keys  were  handed  over  by  the  Turks  to  my  brother-in-law, 
Dr.  Merrill,  and  at  the  Gregorian  Cathedral,  after  the  celebration  of  Mass  I  was  asked 
to  preach  the  sermon.  More  than  four  thousand  Armenians  had  gathered  for  this  service. 
This  stately  church  had  been  despoiled  of  all  its  treasures.  The  ancient  tiles  had 
i  been  ripped  out  with  pickaxes,  and  the  marble  stones  of  the  altar  torn  away.  There 
\  was  deep  emotion  manifest  as  the  service  proceeded,  especially  during  the  singing  of 
| the  Te  Deum  in  ancient  Armenian." 

Foundation  Work  by  the  Sunday-school . 


"The  spiritual  foundation  is  vital  to  every  nation  today.  We  should  like  to 
see  such  a  fundamental  education  evolved  in  Japan  as  exists  in  America.  The  Sunday- 
school  is  really  the  foundation  work  of  any  nation.  Without  such  education  to  young 
men  of  Japan,  their  education  along  other  lines  will  not  be  completed.  Without  education, 
we,  or  any  nation,  would  go  the  road  Russia  has  gone."  These  statements  were  part  of 
the  address  made  by  Baron  Gosuke  Imai  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Hon.  John  Wanamaker  in 
Philadelphia  to  a  group  of  twenty-three  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Raw 
Silk  Industry  of  Japan.  Baron  Imai  was  the  leader  of  the  party.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Japanese  House  of  Peers  and  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Katakura-Gumi  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  raw  silk  houses  in  Japan. 
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Constantinople,  31  January  1920 


FOR  THE  ACORNE  IDEALISTS 

We  followed.  This  year  let  us  lead 
Obtuser  men.  But  rise  or  fall, 

We  have  not  ever  cared  at  all 
Or  to  our  for luue  given  heed. 

We  have  no  future  of  our  own 

No  past  we  may  not  well  forget. 

We,  for  the  present,  owe  one  debt 
Our  loyalty  to  God  alone. 

Our  service  and  our  recompense 
Is  honest  work,  whate’er  the  pay  ; 

’Tis  duty  done  the  nearest  way 
To  God’s  intent  that  men  can  sense. 

Robert  Shei.by  Dahbishire. 


CAMPAIGN  STARTS 

The  New  York  Committee  will  begin  its  cam¬ 
paign  for  $  .34,000.01  0  on  February  1st.  The  great 
burden  of  the  appeal  will  be  the  need  of  the  or¬ 
phans  in  the  Near  East,  because  this  is  naturally 
what  calls  out  the  most  sympathy  and  furnishes  the 
most  suitable  basis  for  the  nationwide  appeal  that  is 
to  be  made.  The  American  people  have  given  very 
generously  for  relief  in  the  Near  East  for  the  last 
five  years,  the  total  amount  of  their  gifts  reaching 
the  large  amount  of  between  thirty-five  and  forty 
millions  dollars. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  various  nationalities 
that  are  being  benefitted  by  these  gifts  from  Ameri¬ 
cans  should  show  their  appreciation  by  making  a 
a  special  effort  to  raise  a  fund  among  themselves 
for  the  carrying  on  of  this  same  orpha’nage  work.  If 
the  American  people  can  be  informed  that  the  well, 
to-du  Armenians,  Greeks  and  Syrians  and  other 
peoples  of  the  Near  East  are  doing  all  they  can  for 
their  o)\n  orphans,  it  will  be  of  great  assistance  to 
the  Near  East  Committee  in  their  campaign. 

We  therefore  suggest  that  immediate  steps  be 
taken  through  our  field  workers  to  carry  out  a 
campaign  similar  to  that  about  to  be  inaugurated  in 
America.  Owing  to  conditions  here,  the  best  method 
of  securing  the  desired  result  will  be  for  each  of 
our  local  committees  to  take  up  the  matter  with 
the  representatives  of  the  various  nationalities  in 
their  vicinity,  and  do  what  is  necessary  to  gel  the 


matter  fully  before  the  people  and  to  secure  their 
hearty  interest  and  co-operation. 

The  time  is  short  and  the  need  is  pressing. 
There  is  no  better  way  of  meeting  the  situation  than 
for  all  who  are  interested  to  take  hold  together,  and  in 
a  spirit  of  unselfish  consecration  and  determination 
to  raise  the  funds  necessary  to  support  the  orphans 
and  to  meet  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  refugees 
who  have  not  yet  been  able  to  return  to  their 
homes. 


ANOTHER  GIFT 

Wellesley  College  has  made  a  further  gift  of 
10,0(i0  dollars  to  the  Near  East  Relief  Committee,  to 
be  used  for  the  support  of  five  workers  for  another 
year.  Two  thousand  dollars  have  been  received  for 
immediate  relief.  The  Wellesley  College  Unit  has 
done  particu'arly  valuable  work  with  the  destitute 
in  and  around  Constantinople,  and  it  is  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  original  and  effective  efforts  of  these 
women  that  the  gift  is  made. 


HOLIDAY  SEASON  AT  ISMIDT 

Nicomedia,  renamed  Ismidt  by  the  Turks,  is  at 
the  Asia  Minor  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Ismidt.  Here  in  a 
large,  sunny  building  250  orphans  arc  being  cared 
for  and  brought  back  to  a  happy,  sane  life.  Miss 
Holt,  the  directress  writes  the  following  interesting 
account  of  the  New  Years  celebration  : 

«  We  had  a  New  Years  tree  on  the  Armenian 
New  Year.  The  townspeople  had  given  very  gene¬ 
rously  of  fruit  and  candy,  so  each  child  had  a  goodly 
supply  tied  up  in  a  colored  handkerchief.  Capt. 
Sharma  of  the  British  Army  has  proved  a  real  friend 
to  the  orphanage,  visiting  the  sick,  sending  them 
delicacies  and  giving  weekly  lectures  on  First  Aid. 
Through  his  generosity  each  of  the  larger  girls  re¬ 
ceived  gifts  of  hair  ribbons  and  the  younger  ones 
necklaces.  » 

« The  Armenian  National  Church  presented  us 
with  the  New  Years  dinner,  and  with  candy,  nuts 
and  fruit  in  abundance.  The  Protestant  Church  gave 
us  our  Chi istmas  dinner  on  the  19th  and  also  raised 
one  hundred  liras  for  us,  with  which  we  expect  to 
buy  a  cow.  If  you  should  visit  this  church  and  see 
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the  building  in  its  half  finished  condition,  the  con¬ 
gregation  worshipping  in  Ihe  basement  because  the 
auditorium  is  without  plastering,  you  might,  probably 
would,  think  *  Mow  many  American  Churches  in  like 
condition  would  do  such  a  generous  act  ?  Would 
they  not  first  provide  windows  for  themselves  and 
think  of  the  orphans  second?  » 

«  A  visitor  seeing  our  children  so  plump  and 
rosy,  so  happy  and  well-behaved  would  never  ima¬ 
gine  lii.ii  a  few  months  ago  they  were  wandering 
hungry  and  half  naked  in  the  deserts,  that  for  five 
years  they  had  been  without  schooling  or  training.* 


DECEMBER  REPORT  FOR 
ALEPPO  AREA 

Rains  during  the  past  ten  days  have  made  the 
roads  between  Alleppo,  A  intab  and  Marash  practically 
impassable  for  automobiles.  During  the  past  month 
15  wagon-loads  of  supplies  have  been  sent  to  Marash 
and  5  to  Aintab.  Between  Aintah  and  Marash  a  mili¬ 
tary  escort  is  provided.  There  have  been  a  number 
of  disturbances  in  the  region  of  Marash,  but  no  dis¬ 
turbances  in  Aintab  or  Ourfa  where  there  is  French 
occupation.  Armed  bands  of  Turks  are  sniping  on  the 
transport  columns  of  Ike  French  and  there  have 
been  some  sharp  encounters. 

The  following  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
work  it  Aintab  : 

Shoe  Shop:  This  shop  operated  entirely  by  or¬ 
phan  boys  with  the  exception  of  one  experienced 
man,  made  360  pairs  of  shoes  last  month.  These 
shoes  can  he  made  25  cheaper  in  the  orphanage 
than  they  can  he  purchased  in  the  city.  This  depart¬ 
ment  has  doubled  its  output. 

Bakery :  During  the  month  of  December  45,000 
pounds  of  bread  were  baked  in  the  orphanage  ovens 
by  the  boys  who  have  recently  taken  over  this  work. 

Industrial  Department:  More  than  350  people  are 
continuously  employed  in  this  department,  chiefly 
in  cloth-making  and  needle  work.  The  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance  Inis  been  reduced  to  30  pounds  gold  per 
month.  All  of  the  products  are  disposed  of  locally. 

Rescue  Home:  A  separate  industrial  department 
has  been  established  in  t . . i s  Home  with  the  result 
that  it  is  practically  self-supporting  and  nine-tenths 
of  jhe  women  are  paying  for  their  maintenance.  Some 
of  them  have  opened  accounts  in  the  ACRNE  bank. 

Bank:  Depositors  in  this  bank  have  increased 
the  past  t  Ao  months  from  50  to  200.  Accounts  range 
from  one  piaster  to  one  pound.  It  has  proved  a  great 
incentive  to  save. 

Employment  Bureau  •  Positions  have  been  found 
for  50  ,  of  the  applicants  at  this  Bnreau. 


Refugees :  On  account  of  the  increasing  number 
of  refugees  entering  Aintab  it  has  been  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  institute  a  Relief  Bureau  to  look  after  them. 
During  the  past  month  this  Bureau  has  distributed 
clothing  and  blankeds  to  more  than  500  peeple  and 
has  provided  a  larger  number  with  a  substantial  hot 
meal  once  a  week. 


NOVEMBER  REPORT  FOR 
BEIRUT  AREA 

Including  cities  of  Sidon  ,  Tripoli ,  Homs ,  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  Deir-el-Kamar,  Damur,  Ghazir,  Brahmana,  Suk- 


el-Gharband  Junieh. 

No.  of  sub-districts  reporting  -  -  11 

No.  of  American  personnel  -  -  -  47 

No.  of  Admin,  employees-  -  -  -  428 

No.  of  rented  buildings  -  -  ■.  =*•  -  86 

No.  of  free  buildings  -----  42 


No.  of  buildings  belonging  to  Committee  6 
INDUSTRIAL  WORK: 


No.  engaged  in  sewing  R  -  -  h  ^  500 

No.  engaged  in  weaving  -  -  -  -  32 

No.  engaged  in  lace  work  &  embroidery  73 
No.  engaged  in  spinning  -  -  -  -  255 

No.  engaged  in  road  work-  -  -  -  1013 

No.  engaged  in  Misc.  employment  -  104 

Total  employed  industrial  1977 

No.  of  garments  during  month  -  -  15224 
No.  yds.  cloth  woven  -----  675 

No.  pieces  handwork  -----  58 

No.  yards  lace  -------  71  Va 

Extent  road  repair-  -----  9 1 2 i  meters 

Total  sales  Industrial  dept.  (Cash)-  32879  pts, 


MEDICAL  WORK  : 


No  hospital  -  --  --  --  -  8 

No-  general  clinics  ------  10 

No.  American  doctors  -----  l 

No.  employed  doctors  -----  13 

No.  American  nurses  -----  7 

No.  employed  nurses  -----  12 

Total  number  beds  -  -  -  -  -  -  202 

Total  different  patients  during  month  256 
Total  operations  during  month  -  -  119 

Total  new  cases  at  General  clinics  -  6040 

Total  treatments  at  General  clinics  -  6393 

Total  treatments  eye  clinics-  -  -  8334 

Total  cost  medical  work  -  -  -  -  1272  pounds 

Total  free  prescriptions  -  -  -  -  2797 
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GENERAL  RELIEF  i 

No.  of  soup  kitchens  -----  i 
No.  of  different  people  served  -  -  190 

No  of  meals  served  -----  5700 

Average  cost  per  meal-  -  -  -  -  21/2  pts. 

No.  aided  money  relief  -  -  -  -  2184 

Amount  so  expended  -----  340  pounds 

No.  of  garments  distributed  -  -  -  7064 

No.  of  tins  milk  distributed  (Beirut)  427 


iTripoli  not  included  in  General  relief  reports) 
ORPHANAGES: 


No.  of  orphanages-  -----  14 

Boys  received  during  month  -  -  83 

Boys  dismissed  during  month  -  -  28 

Total  number  boys  end  month  -  1087 

Girls  received  during  month  -  -  69 

Girls  dismissed  during  month  -  -  9 

Total  number  girls  end  month  -  1051 

Total  No.  of  orphans-  -  -  -  -  2141 

Total  cost  per  orphans  -  -  -  -  4818  pounds 

Average  cost  per  oaphan  -  -  -  225  P  T. 


Orphans  classified  by  nationality  j  ® '  Armenians 
1  J  J  ( othersSynans 

DAY  NURSERIES  : 


Total  inmates  day  nurseries  Dec.  1st.  75 
No.  cared  for  temporary  shelter-  -  36 

Total  expense  day  nurseries  -  -  -  175  pounds 

Cost  per  child  per  day  -----  6  P.  T. 

EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU : 

No.  registered  in  November  -  -  -  -  39 

No.  placed  permanent  positions-  -  32 


NEWS  NOTES 

From  « Le  Bosphore  The  Republic  of  Ar¬ 
menia  was  officially  recognized  by  the  Supreme 
Council  in  Paris  and  so  by  all  the  governments  re¬ 
presented  by  the  Council.  The  announcement  of  this 
official  recognition  was  accompanied  by  the  state¬ 
ment  that  nothing  was  implied  as  to  the  boundaries 
of  Armenia.  This  long  expected  recognition  caused 
great  rejoicing  among  Armenians  everywhere.  The 
Patriarch  sent  a  long  telegram  of  congratulation  to 
Erivan  and  to  Paris.  He  also  called  on  M.  Tahtajian, 
the  representative  in  Constantinople  of  the  Armenian 
Republic,  and  expressed  his  felicitations  and  good 
wishes  for  the  Armeniau  Government.  The  patriarch 
has  appointed  Sunday,  February  first,  as  a  day  of 
special  Thanksgiving  for  the  recognition  of  Armenian 


independence.  Oliaunes  Khan  Masschian  has  been 
appointed  diplomatic  representative  of  Armenia  for 
England.  An  effort  is  being  made  by  many  young  Ar¬ 
menians  and  Kurds  to  bring  about  closer  relations 
between  the  newly  recognized  republic  and  Kur¬ 
distan. 

From  « Le  Bosphore»  :  27  cars  of  flour  were  sent 
from  Tifiis  to  Armenia,  On  January  eleventh  there 
were  135  cars  ol  flour  at  the  station  in  Tifiis  and  40 
more  on  the  way. 

From  <> 'l'as.V i r-i-Ef k i a r »  :  The  Third  Clase  Osmanie 
medal  has  been  awarded  to  Major  Davis  G.  Arnold* 
Managing  Director  of  the.  Near  East  Relief  Commit¬ 
tee.  M.  A.  Carl  Wallen  has  received  the  industrial 
medal. 

From  «Le  Bosphore»:  80,000  Armeniau  depor¬ 
tees  are  being  taken  care  of  through  the  Armenian 
Club  of  Cilicia. 

The  Moslems  of  Thrace  have  appealed  to  the 
Grand  Vizier  to  send  food  to  the  Moslem  population 
through  the  Near  East  Relief  or  in  some  other  way. 

From  «Vakit» :  The  news  of  the  recognition  of 
Azerbaijan  as  an  independent  country  has  roused 
in  Turkish  circles  an  immense  and  overflowing  joy. 
Azerbaijan  has  all  the  qualities  requisite  to  merit 
independence  and  likewise  have  the  Azerbaijanese. 

From  «Alemdar»:  Part  of  the  52  cases  of  preser¬ 
ves  given  by  the  Near  East  Relief  Committee  to  the 
Director  Geueral  of  Refugees  were  distributed  to  the 
refugees  quartered  on  «Ali  Pasha  Ground»  at  Bnyezid. 

From  11 L e  Bosphore* :  The  Priucese  Chevekiar 
hanum  of  Egypt  gave  a  tea  in  honoi  of  Miss  Durian, 
the  American  correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press 
in  Constantinople. 

A  wire  from  Cesarea  states  that  over  500  Tur¬ 
kish  refugees  are  seeking  shelter  from  heavy  snows 
and  hitter  cold.  Snow  bound  villages  must  have  as¬ 
sistance.  Another  Armenian  orphanage  has  been 
opened  at  Talas  to  care  for  destitute  orphans. 

Refugees  arriving  from  Russia  are  being  cared 
for  on  the  islands  of  Prinkipo  and  Halki.  None  of 
them  are  allowed  to  land  in  Constantinople  unless 
they  show  a  clean  bill  of  health  and  have  sufficient 
means  for  support. 

A  number  of  wounded  Russian  officers  are  at  the 
British  Hospital  in  Constantinople,  brought  down 
from  Novorossisk.  Owing  to  congested  conditions 
here  wounded  soldiers  are  being  taken  on  to  Sa- 
lonique. 

With  the  sanction  of  the  authorities  the  mos¬ 
ques  in  Constantinople  are  being  used  by  refugees 
for  sleeping  quarters. 
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A  wire  from  Tiflis  states  that  30  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Erivan  is  down  with  influenza  and  that  the 
situation  in  the  provinces  is  much  more  serious.  Re¬ 
quest  is  made  for  medical  supplies. 


FROM  THE  CAUCASUS 

From  «Slovo»  :  Au  Armenian  University  will  he 
opened  at  Alexandropol  on  January  25th. 

From  «Slovo»:  The  Armenian  Ministry  of  Cha¬ 
rily  has  opened  in  Erivan  an  orphanage  for  tartars 
and  85  children  are  at  present  sheltered  there. 

From  «Renaissauce» :  The  Armenians  settled  in 
Soutli  America  have  collected  10, COO  dollars  for 
Armenian  orphans. 

From  «Vosrojdenie»  (Georgian) ;  Refugees  from 
Southern  Russia  are  filling  Northern  Caucasus  and 
many  Iry  to  get  through  to  Azerbaijan,  and  Geor¬ 
gia.  Novorossisk,  Ekatcrinodar,  Piatigork,  and  Vla¬ 
dikavkaz  are  filled  to  overflowing  and  the  railways 
are  swamped.  The  population  is  fleeing  leaving  all 
belongings. 

From  «  Near  East  News  *• :  A  new  club  will  shor¬ 
tly  be  opened  in  Tiflis.  At  the  suggestion  of  Colonel 
Haskell  the  Rales  House  will  be  turned  into  a  club 
for  Americans,  lie  proposes  that  tennis  and  hand¬ 
ball  courts  be  installed. 


PERSONNEL  NOTES 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Fischer,  who  has  been  convalescing 
from  influenza  at  the  Rritish  Hospital  in  Constanti¬ 
nople,  has  fully  recovered  and  returned  to  the  field 
where  he  has  charge  of  graiu  distribution  for  relief 
purposes. 

Mr.  Lucius  E.  Thayer,  who  has  been  stationed  at 
Konia  the  past  year,  and  Mr.  Charles  Weedon,  who 
has  been  stationed  at  Aleppo,  will  eave  shortly  for 
America  via  Japan  and  China. 

Mr.  Ryron  M.  N’oone.  who  is  on  grain  distribution 
work  in  the  Adabazar  district,  has  been  in  Constan¬ 
tinople  for  a  few  days. 

Miss  Mills  and  Mrs.  llinsou,  who  have  been  ill 
with  influenza,  are  spending  two  weeks  at  Derindj£. 

Miss  Matilda  Rerg,  who  has  been  with  the  Near 
East  Relief  at  Smyrna,  left  January  twelfth  for  India 
to  take  up  Mission  work. 


A  DESERT  IDYL 

I  wish  I  were  an  Arab  with  long  and  flowing  gown, 
I’d  hie  me  off  to  Baghdad,  that  ancient  desert 

town  ; 

Aud  there  among  the  lassies  so  dusky  and  so  gay, 
I’d  elioose  a  little  Arab  bride  and  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  stray. 

I’d  take  her  to  the  silk  bazar  and  buy  a  robe  of  red 
That  fit  just  like  a  sheet,  woven  through  with 
golden  thread! 

Another  gorgeous  yellow  one,  bright  as  a  marigold, 
And  then  wc’dwauder  on  a  bit  to  where  jewel¬ 
ry  is  sold. 

I’d  buy  her  bracelets  for  her  arms  and  r:ngs  with 
stones  of  blue, 

And  other  trinkets  for  her  ears,  perchance  her 
ankles  too  ; 

I’d  add  a  nice,  fresh  box  of  dates,  picked  just  that 

very  morn, 

Lucious  and  mellow,  ripe  and  sweet,  a  Princess 
could  not  scorn  ; 

And  she  should  have  an  Arab  stallion,  aud  I  an 

Arab  mare. 

And  we’d  gallop  off  together  throught  the  dry, 
crisp  desert  air. 

To  a  tent  pitched  for  us  only  out  on  the  yellow 

sand> 

Alone,  away  from  everyone,  NOW  WOULDN’T 
THAT  BE  GRAND? 

Ida  M.  Heizer. 


WHY  NOT? 

Grown-ups  are  often  embarrassed  by  the  perti¬ 
nent,  intelligent  but  unanwerable  questions  of 
children.  Au  orphan  at  our  Rardizag  orphanage  has 
proved  our  latest  embarrassment.The  other  day  when 
the  phonograph  was  playing  the  rollicking  plantation 
ditty,  which  ends  with  the  refrain  :  «  Oh,  Lord,  when 
I  get  to  Heaven,  I’se  goin’  to  put  on  my  shoes.  »  one 
of  the  orphans  asked  why  they  had  to  wait  till  they 
got  to  heaven,  why  they  couldn’t  have  shoes  on 
earth.  Workers  are  now  hustling  to  get  shoes  for 
200  barefooted  questioners. 
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MONTHLY  EXCHANGE 

The  following  rate  of  exchange  will  be  paid  at 
all  Near  East  Relief  stations  during  the  ensuing  month 
for  individual  remittances  and  salaries: 

(Val  lies  in  paper  liras) 


Dollar  . i.OO 

Pound  sterling . 4.00 

20  francs . 1.95 

2"  lire  . . I,fi0 

Gold  lira . 4.78 


«  GOOD  CHE.ZR» 

Oulou  Kishla  has  the  best  doughnuts  and  hot 
coffee  in  Turkey,  in  all  of  Asia  Minor,  in  fact  in  all 
the  Near  East.  Crawling  into  the  station  on  a  slow, 
cold,  undecided  train;  numb,  stiff,  desolate  and  dishe¬ 
artened -the  only  Anglo-Saxon  in  a  coach  filled  with 
rough,  jostling,  vermin-covered  natives  —  to  hear  a 
real  American  voice  say,  «  ilcre,  have  some  hot  co¬ 
ffee  ",  is  almost  more  than  jumpy-  nerves  can  bear. 
You  swallow  hard,  try  to  answer,  give  it  up,  and 
bury  your  nose  in  the  steaming,  frothy,  mocha  tinted 
beverage,  salty  tears  mingling  with  the  nectar. 

Oulou  kishla  may  be  a  small  station,  it  may  iiave 
a  small  personnel,  it  may  not  send  in  long,  detailed 
monthly  reports,  but  it  has  a  heart,  and  a  soul,  and 
an  understanding  stomach  that  make  weary  travelers 
traveling  from  outposts  in  Mesopotamia  to  outposts 
in  northern  Turkey  feel  that  there  is  a  big  slice  of 
humanness  in  the  world,  after  all.  Incidentally,  Oulou 
Kishla  handles  all  the  supplies  going  to  our  stations 
in  eastern  and  southern  Turkey  and  is  doing  an  im¬ 
portant  job  very  well 


ARABA  TRANSPORTATION 

When  we  commenced  handling  the  grain  which 
was  given  the  Near  East  Relief  by  the  Turkish  Go¬ 
vernment,  we.  who  were  in  active  charge  of  the 
matter,  knew  very  little  about  transportation  in  the 
interior,  and  as  the  roads  around  Kirmasti  (where  the 
first  lot  of  grain  was  located)  are  fairly  good,  my 
first  idea  was  to  use  German  trucks,  of  which  there 
are  quite  a  number  at  points  not  far  from  Kirmasti. 


Fortunately  one  of  our  party.  Captain  Robinson, 
had  had  considerable  experience  in  truck  transporta¬ 
tion,  for  the  American  Army  in  France,  and  also  in 
America.  His  experience  had  giveu  him  a  rather  keen 
sense  of  the  disadvantages  of  motor  transporl-espe- 
cially  over  inferior  roads,  and  principally  on  his  ad¬ 
vice  we  adopted  ox-team  transportation.  We  did  put 
one- German  ti  nek  into  commission,  but  after  it  had 
broken  two  bridges  and  we  had  spent  a  day  and  a 
half  under  the  second  bridge  getting  it  out,  we  were 
very  willing  to  fall  back  on  native  methods  of  trans¬ 
portation  which,  while  primitive,  did  not  cause  quite 
so  much  nerve  strain. 

As  Turkey  is  a  thickly  populated  country,  with 
large  agricultural  areas,  and  as  there  is  only  one  rail¬ 
road  from  the  interior  to  Constantinople,  there  is  of 
necessity  an  enormous  amount  of  animal  transporta¬ 
tion;  and  the  disturbances  in  Russia,  which  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  cutting  off  the  grain  supply  from  the  Rus¬ 
sian  ports  on  the  Black  Sea,  have  greatly  aggravated 
this  necessity. 

The  business  of  animal  transportation  is  one  of 
the  most  important  businesses  of  Turkey,  and  is  or¬ 
ganized  and  systematized  to  a  surprising  degree.  There 
is  nothing  which  corresponds  to  it  in  the  United  Sta¬ 
tes,  and  I  find  that  not  only  most  foreigners  who  are 
fairly  well-informed  as  to  busiuess  conditions  here, 
but  many  native  business  men,  have  little  information 
about  this  kind  of  transportation.  In  the  territory  in 
which  we  have  worked,  there  is  transportation  by 
camels,  pack  horses,  mules  and  donkeys,  and  horse 
Arabas,  but  by  far  the  cheapest  and  most  important 
is  transportation  by  ox  Arabas. 

The  maximum  pack-load  of  a  camel  is  about  300 
kilos,  the  maximum  pack-load  of  a  horse  or  a  strong 
mule  about  200  kilos  -  we  have  had  ox  or  water-buf¬ 
falo  arabas  however,  which  have  carried  15t>0  kilos 
in  a  single  load.  Horse  arabis  frequently  carry  over  a 
thousand  kilos  and  are  of  course  much  more  rapid, 
than  ox  or  buffalo  arabas,  but  in  the  territory  in 
which  we  have  worked  they  usually  confined  their 
operations  to  short  distance  hauls  from  railroad  sta¬ 
tions,  and  while  we  have  used  some  in  the  country 
the  supply  is  limited. 

There  are  three  classes  of  people  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  animal  transportation-the  merchants  in 
off-railroad  towns,  commissioners  or  forwarding 
agents  and  the  peasant  owners  and  drivers  of  the 
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animals.  Enormous  quantities  of  wool,  hides,  grain, 
polatoes.  tobacco  and  other  products  are  purchased 
by  merchants  and  sent  to  railroads  or  ports.  The 
operations  of  many  of  these  small-town  merchants 
are  oil  a  large  scale  and  they  amass  considerable 
wealth.  Besides  working  on  their  own  capital  they 
frequently  act  as  purchasing  agents  for  wealty  capi¬ 
talists  in  Constantinople  and  other  principal  citic <f 
Turkey.  The  commissioners  or  forwarding  agents 
usually  operate  also  as  merchants  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count.  but  their  function  as  forwai  ding  agents  is  to 
unload,  count  or  weigh  in.  and  store,  merchandise 
sent  to  them  from  more  remote  points,  and  send  it 
by  other  conveyances  towards  its  ultimate  destina¬ 
tion.  The  necessity  for  this  system  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  some  cases  merchandise  is  brought  by  .agon 
transport  as  much  as  twelve  days’  journey  before  it 
reaches  a  railroad  or  sea  port,  and  it  is  often  impos¬ 
sible  to  find  conveyances  which  will  go  the  entire 
distance. 

The  backbone  of  the  interior  transportation  is, 
however,  the  Turkish  peasant,  who  furnishes  the 
conveyance  and  drives  it.  The  peasants  are  in  some 
ways  the  most  interesting  people  of  Turkey.  Many 
suppose  they  arc  absolutely  honest  but  densely  igno¬ 
rant.  An  Armenian  interpreter  whom  l  had  for  a 
time  used  to  say  that  they  were  absolutely  lionest- 
the  most  honest  people  in  Turkey,  but  that  they  did 
not  know  enough  to  count  up  to  ten,  and  sometimes 
did  not  know  their  own  names.  My  own  experience 
convinces  me  that  he  exaggerated  both  their  honesty 
and  their  ignorance.  As  a  whole  the  Turkish  pea¬ 
sants  are  honest,  but  we  caught  quite  a  number  in 
attemp  tedthefls  or  other  kinds  of  fraud  and  we  prob¬ 
ably  had  some  small  losses  from  their  dishonesty, 
which  we  never  discovered.  They  are  not,  however, 
nearly  as  proficient  in  dishonesty  as  the  native  com¬ 
mercial  classes,  hut  1  think  this  is  more  because  they 
are  not  habitually  dishonest,  and  therefore  awkward 
when  they  try  to  he  dishonest,  than  because  of  their 
ignorance.  It  is  true  that  few  of  them  can  either 
read  or  write  hut  they  have  a  great  deal  of  natural 
intelligence. 

We  are  apt  to  think  that  collective  bargaining 
and  labor  organization  are  products  of  the  advanced 
intelligence  of  the  Occidental  labor  classes,  hut  these 
Turkish  peasants  probably  understand  them  belter 
than  most  American  walking  delegates.  There  is  a 
constant  struggle  between  the  merchants  and  com¬ 
missioners  on  the  one  hand  and  the  peasaut  Arabad- 
jes  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  trying  to  keep  rates 
down  and  the  second  trying  to  raise  the  rates. 
Wherever  we  went  the  transportation  rates  were 
on  the  basis  of  the  Turkish  oka.  They  are  systema¬ 
tized,  that  is,  there  are  definite  market  rales  be¬ 
tween  tbs  main  transportation  points,  hut  the  market 
fluctuates  according  to  the  quantity  of  goods  await¬ 


ing  shipment,  the  number  of  Arebadjes  who  are 
looking  for  work,  the  state  of  the  roads,  of  the 
weather,  and  so  forth,  and  the  Arabadjes  are  always 
manoeuvering  to  create  artificial  high  rates,  while 
the  merchants  and  commissioners  aae  trying  to  hold 
them  down. 

The  arabadjes  have  organized  themselves,  and  the 
most  active  and  intelligent  of  them  become  arabadje 
Bashes  (heads  or  leaders  of  drivers).  Some  of  these 
Arabadje  Bashes, control  as  many  as  one  hundred  ox  or 
buffalo  carts.  The  commissioners  and  merchants  are 
compelled  to  do  business  with  these  Arabadje  Bashes, 
who  use  every  trick  and  artifice  to  get  as  high  rates 
as  possible.  The  commissioners  and  merchants  are 
subject  to  one  serious  handicap.  They  are  not  nearly 
so  well  organized  as  the  Arabadjes,  in  fact,  in  most 
Turkish  towns  with  widen  I  am  familiar,  there  are 
very  hitter  factiou.il  differences  between  the  leading 
business  men,  and  it  will  almost  ruin  the  business 
of  a  merchant  or  a  commissioner  if  he  gets  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  unfair  to  the  Arabadjes  i  n  continue 
to  do  transportation  business,  they  must  he  absolutely 
liouesl  in  their  dealings  with  the  Arabadjes  tor  if  they 
defraud  them  they  must  be  able  to  avoid  detection) 
and  to  keep  this  good  will  in  some  cases,  they  ac¬ 
tually  pay  out  money  which  they  do  not  owe.  The 
mutual  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  commissioners  is 
often  so  great  that  whenever  one  merchant  secures 
transportation  business  and  commences  to  negotiate 
with  the  Arabadje  B  ishese,  his  rivals  commence  to 
circulate  propaganda  against  him  among  the  Ara¬ 
badje  Bashes.  In  some  cases  the  enemies  of  people 
who  were  handling  our  transportation  sent  emissaries 
to  all  the  surrounding  villages  and  told  the  villagers 
that  if  they  carried  our  grain- and  were  so  much  as 
a  single  kilo  short  when  they  reach  I  their  destina¬ 
tion,  the  Americans  would  deport  them  to  Malta. 

They  have  no  hesitation  of  course  about  attacking 
the  reputation  of  their  business  rivals  and  in  circu¬ 
lating  all  kinds  of  slanders  about  them.  This  gives 
the  Arabadjes  a  very  excellent  opportunity  to  get 
the  commissioners  and  merchants  to  bidding  against 
each  other  for  that  service,  and  the  Arabadjes  are 
quite  intelligent  enough  to  take  this  advantage. 

The  amount  of  transportation  which  can  he  se¬ 
cured  and  the  rapidity  with  which  commodities  can  be 
moved  is  surprising. We  have  loaded  in  the  neighnour- 
hood  of  two  hundred  Arahas  per  day  for  four  or 
five  consecutive  days,  and  the  number  has  been  lim¬ 
ited  not  by  shortage  of  arahas,  hut  by  our  inabiliy 
to  load  faster. 

The  rales  aile  for  course  high  in  comparison  with 
American  freight  rates,  hut  seem  low  when  we  think 
of  the  labor,  equipment  and  expence  involved  in  the 
transportation.  Our  first  large  haul  was  accomplished 
at  an  expense  of  about  -10  cents  per  ton  mile.  We  later 
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secured  transport;)! ion  in  some  cases,  at  much  iower 
rates. 

The  Arabadjes  start  on  Iheir  longs  trips,  which 
often  necessitate  an  absence  from  home  of  several 
weeks,  with  a  little  bread,  little  or  no  money,  and 
a  few  sacks  of  hay  for  their  cattle.  They  ra!<\  mat¬ 
ting  to  protect  their  cargoes  (and  themsciw  jb..in 
rain  and  snow.  They  camp  out  by  the  roadside,  and 
often  sleep  in  the  cold  with  very  little  pi  ol  riiou. 
They  cannot  safely  carry  money,  as  the  i  I  are 
infested  with  robbers.  They  wade  through  waf-w  Mid 
snow  wearing  nothing  on  their  feet  except  skin 
moccasins.  They  often  arrive  at  their  dt-s  •  ,.  >n 
after  two  or  weeks  of  exposure,  during  whic.i  m>  y 
have  seldom  if  ever  slept  indoors,  covered  with  mud, 

wet  from  head  to  foot  and  their  teeth  chi . mg 

and  shivering.  Nevertheless,  the  life  seems  to  ....  -c 
with  them.  Some  of  them  are  physically  ..  line 
specimens  as  one  coud  wish  for.  they  afford  seme 
of  the  most  picturesque  incidents  of  road  (rave!  in 
Turkey-long  strings  of  wagons,  sometimes  with 
wooden  axles  creaking  and  screeching,  the  pictures¬ 
que  (though  ragged i  dress  of  the  drivers,  the  .  ...  I- 
side  camps  at  night  lit  by  many  camp  lirvs  1'he 
amount  of  agricultural  products  which  com,  cn  nkmg 
and  groaning  lo  the  railroad  points  and  pm  in 
these  wagon  trains  is  surprising.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  good  years  they  run  into  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  value. 

The  peasants  own  their  own  little  plots  of  gr-.-md, 
houses,  and  ox  teams,  they  raise  enough  grai  1  for 
their  own  use  with  a  little  to  sell,  aed  frequently 
have  a  few  sheep  or  goats.  The  transportation  iui- 
siness  gives  them  a  little  ready  cash.  From  whni  I 
have  seen  I  feel  sure  that  in  the  parts  of  Turkey  I 
have  visited,  nearly  every  peasant  gets  a  little  of  this 
money  during  the  season. 

Paul  B.  Fischeb 


RELATIVE  TO  ARMENIAN 
PROPERTY  RIGHTS 

The  following  communication  has  been  received 
from  the  Central  Commission  of  Relief  to  the  deport¬ 
ed  Greeks  and  the  Central  Armenian  National  Relief 
Commission  taking  exception  to  the  letter  of  the 
Turkish  Minister  of  the  Interior,  published  in  the 
Acokne  of  December  27, 1919,  relative  to  the  restitu¬ 
tion  of  Armenian  and  Greek  property  confiscated  by 
the  Turkish  Government  during  the  war  : 

ii  As  the  publication  of  this  letter  without  com¬ 
ment  might  leave  the  erroneous  impression  on 
the  minds  of  your  readers  that  the  present  Turkisk 
Government  is  doing  its  best  to  restore  the  property 
in  question,  the  two  Commissions  consider  it  icir 


duty  to  inform  you  that  all  the  efforts  to  obtain  the 
restitution  of  such  property  to  its  owners  have  never 
met  with  any  effective  response. 

It  has  been  practically  impossible  to  get  any  such 
property  returned  without  calling  in  the  direct  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  A'lied  High  Commission,  just  as  it  as 
been  very  difficult  to  obtain  the  surrender  of  Chris¬ 
tian  children  i  tamed  inTuikish  houses  iu  Constan¬ 
tinople  itself,  without  the  aid  of  the  Allied  Police. 
Practically  all  the  personal  property  confiscated  by 
the  Government,  besides  the  property  amounting  to 
many  millions  of  pounds  which  has  passed  arbitra¬ 
rily  into  the  hands  of  individual  Moslems  is  still  held 
back,  and  the  passing  of  liie  law  io  wiiicii  the  I  urkish 
Minister  of  the  Interior  refers,  has  only  been  obtain¬ 
ed  by  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  Allied  High 
Commission.  » 


FELT  LIKE  PEACE  CONFERENCE 
HEROES 

Oue  ol  our  workers  who  has  been  in  the  North 
Syria  district  for  llie  past  six  months  sends  the  follow¬ 
ing  graphic  description  of  life  in  the  wilds  north  of 
Lalaka  on  the  Syrian  coast  : 

«  On  December  eleventh  I  started  six  camels  off 
from  Latakia  vvilli  GOO  blankets  for  Kessab  and  vil- 
layet  at  three  A-  M.  this  i.  an  Armenian  village 
about  fifty  miles  north  of  here  nestled  among  the 
hills  at  the  loot  of  Mt-  CnssiuS  At  five  A.  M.  on  the 
same  day  1  set  off  for  the  same  village  oil  horse¬ 
back.  It  look  me  until  six-thirty  P.  M.  to  reach  my 
destination.  The  road  is  very  stony  and  goes  up 
and  down  over  steep  rugged  mountains.  I  had  an 
Armenian  man  with  me  who  kne  the  way.  lie  rode 
a  mule  which  carried  my  bed,  food  and  other  ne¬ 
cessary  kit. 

When  we  reached  Kessab  we  went  al  once  to 
the  home  of  Gergos  and  Helana.  They  are  Arme¬ 
nians,  but  having  lived  with  Americans  for  years 
know  their  likes  and  dislikes,  peculiarilics  and  va¬ 
garies.  They  live  in  the  second  story  of  their  stone 
walled,  mud-plastered  house.  There  are  but  two 
rooms.  One  is  used  as  a  kitchen,  woodshed,  bed¬ 
room,  living  room,  all  c  ibined.  The  other  is  sort 
of  a  spare  room  which  I  hey  <  hailed  and  garnished 
for  me.  Before  1  could  unpack,  half  a  dozen  men 
were  in  the  room  welcoming  me  to  their  city.  They 
were  followed  by  two  or  three!  dozen  more.  I  felt  a 
bit  like  Wilson,  Clemenceau  and  Lloyd  George  at 
the  Peace  Conference,  very  much  the  center  of 
things" 

My  supper  consisted  of  rice,  boiled  wheat,  bread, 
fried  eggs  and  tea.  All  the  natives  sit  on  the  floor 
while  eating.  I  had  the  luxury  of  having  a  table  with 
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a  bench  to  sit  on.  My  horse  and  mule  were  housed 
in  the  room  just  below  me.  The  floor  had  large 
cracks  so  that  in  more  ways  than  one.  I  could  easily 
imagine  1  was  in  a  haymow.  Even  the  mice  were 
present.  I  just  mention  this  little  detail  after  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  meals  because  it  was  while  eating  that 
1  most  keenly  realized  their  presence. 

I  spent  December  12  to  15lh  visiting  Kessab  and 
the  villages  round  about,  eating  native  food  in  the 
regular  native  style.  The  i  habitants  of  these  vil¬ 
lages  being  Armenians,  were  all  deported  four, 
years  ago. '  They  have  only  recently  returned  to 
find  their  houses  torn  down,  their  fields  choked 
with  weeds,  their  orchards  untrimmed,  their  moun¬ 
tainside  terraces  tumbling  down.  All  in  hopeless 
min.  What  is  far  worse  only  about  three-fifths  of 
the  pre-war  population  lived  to  return.  They  have 
come  back  with  tattered  clothing,  few  blankets  and 
no  money  to  buy  wheat  and  rice  from  their  Tur¬ 
kish  neighbors  who  charge  an  excessive  price  for 
all  food  stuffs,  because  they  control  the  entire  sup¬ 
ply.  Such  want  and  misery  I  have  never  seen  before. 
One  often  hears  people  say  that  no  matter  how 
dark  the  present  if  the  future  looks  bright,  one  can 
gel  along.  What  is  the  future  of  these  people  .  They 
can  never  gel  on  their  feet  alone.  Before  they  can 
scrape  enough  money  together  to  buy  seeds  and 
raise  a  crop  they  will  die  of  starvation.  The  future 
to  them  looks  as  dark  as  pitch.  To  us  who  know 
the  spirit  of  America  l here  is  a  ray  of  light.  Ame¬ 
rica  can  solve  the  problem. 

We  are  distributing  blankets  and  clothing  and 
buying  seed  wheat  and  barley.  As  the  silk  industry 
is  a  very  paying  one  and  was  extensively  followed 
here  before  the  war,  we  are  also  buying  them  silk¬ 
worm  eggs. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  orphans  all  over 
this  section  for  whom  uolhing  has  yet  been  done. 
They  are  miserable  looking  little  creatures.  Some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  for  them.  An  orphanage  in  this 
district  is  the  only  solution-  We  are  planing  to 
open  one. 

In  Lalakia  we  are  planning  to  open  sewing  and 
knitting  rooms  to  give  employment  to  the  many  poor 
widows  wilii  large  families  depending  on  us  for  their 
daily  bread.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  husbanfi  was 
take'n  for  the  army  and  never  returned  or  was 
cruelly  murdered  of  died  of  starvation.  It  is  not 
easy  lo  say  no  when  I  he  mother  of  seven  children 
pleads  for  a  blanket  or  loaf  of  bread.  » 


WAR’S  AFTERMATH 

Village  of  Bakir  C.hai  Madeni 
3  hours  uorth  of  Marsovan 
3fi  Greek  houses 
136  people 

40  young  men  went  to  the  war 
From  these  40  - 

22  died  in  the  army 
9  came  home  and  died  in  the  village 

4  killed  on  the  mountains 

5  only  lived 

This  is  typical  of  most  of  the  small  villages 
through  Turkey. 


NEWS  NOTES 

Major  Arnold.  Mrs  Rothroek,  Miss  Mowbray  and 
Mr.  E.  C.  Wallen,  of  the  International  Film  Company, 
who  have  been  on  an  inspection  tour  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria,  returned  to  Constantinople  on  February 
fourth.  The  stations  at  Derindje,  Konia,  Oulou  Kishla 
Adana,  Aleppo.  Beirut  and  Jerusalem,  were  visited.  At 
Aleppo,  Major  Nicol,  Director  ol'  the  Syria-Aleppo 
District,  met  in  conference  with  Major  Arnold  and 
Doctm  Lambert,  and  the  plans  for  relief  work  for 
the  coming  year  were  discussed  at  length. 

During  the  trip  Mr.  Wallen  made  a  number  of 
very  interesting  moving  pictures  which  have  been 
sent  to  America  for  use  in  the  campaign  tor, funds 
which  is  now  under  way.  The  orphanage  work  at 
Konia,  the  Armenian  Refugee  Camp  at  Adana,  tlu*  in¬ 
dustrial  work  at  Aintab,  the  eye  clinic  at  Aleppo,  the 
day  nursery  at  Beirut,  are  being  shown  on  hundred 
of  screens  during  the  present  month.  More  than  live 
hundred  -  si i  1 1  pictures  were  taken  and  have  been 
forwarded  lo  America  for  publicity  purposes 

Mr.  Wallen  also  obtained  some  pictures  of  gene¬ 
ral  news  interest.  The  most  interesting  of  these,  which 
were  secured  through  special  peemission,  were  pic¬ 
tures  of  his  Highness  the  Tchelebi,  bead  of  the  Whirl¬ 
ing  Dervishers,  at  Konia,  and  a  review  of  the  troops 
of  the  new  Serbian  Army  at  Damascus. 

Major  Arnold  was  very  much  pleased  wilh  con¬ 
ditions  as  he  found  them  at  the  various  stations,  and 
was  glad  of  the  opportunity  lo  become  acquainted 
with  so  many  members  of  the  personnel. 


Miss  Annie  T.  Allen,  director  of  opr  work  at 
Brusa,  who  has  been  spending  a  few  days  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  returned  lo  Brusa  on  February  third. 

Miss  Me  Iutosh,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  Near 
East  Relief  orphanage  in  Jerusalem,  has  joined  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  will  he  stationed  iu  Jerusalem  with 
that  organization. 


NOT  UN  THE  MAP 

A  cheerful  letter  comes  from  llarounie,  which 
the  writer  says  «  Isn't  even  on  the  map  but  O  a  very 
interesting  place  if  it  is  only  a  village  in  the  foot¬ 
hills.  five  hours  by  horse-back  from  Bagliche.’>  Two 
hundred  orphans  are  being  cared  for  here  and  the 
directress  tells  of  the  joyful  moment  when  two  bales 
of  clothing  from  America  v-cre  opende.  «  Utile 
Lela  was  so  pleased  with  the  blue  middy  with  the 
pink  stars  on  the  collar  and  little  Noro  really  smil¬ 
ed  for  tiie  first  time  when  she  got  on  the  pmsh 
coat  which  seemed  especially  sent  for  her,  The  brand 
in  Lela’s  cheek  is  the  pitiful  thing  in  this  case.  One 
of  the  older  girls  tried  lo  show  me  how  it  was 
done  and  pointed  to  the  iron  brace  on  the  -  lep  lad¬ 
der  and  said  «  soujac  ».  There  are  other  similar  cases 
but  this  is  the  only  crescent  so  tiny  and  perfectly 
made  I  have  ever  seen.  »  This  letter  closes,  aiter 
relating  several  very  trying  aud  disheartening  exper¬ 
iences,  with  the  happy  philosophy  which  so  mauy 
of  us  feel,  »  but  I  have  learned  lo  take  life  as  it 
comes  in  Turkey.  For  the  literal  roinued,  Harounie 
is  iu  Cilicia,  Asia  Minor,  in  the  Adana  district. 
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Constantinople,  21  February  1920 


AMERICANS  AID  RUSSIAN  REFUGEES 

Eight  hundred  refugees  were  landed  on  the 
Island  of  Proti  from  the  ship  «  Navajo  »  on  the  night 
and  morning  of  February  11  til  and  12  th.  In  a  blind¬ 
ing  blizzard  with  a  gale  of  wind  and  a  high  sea, 
refugees  from  Odessa,  many  of  them  sick  and  wound¬ 
ed.  were  lowered  into  small  boats  and  brought 
ashore.  Twenty  American  workers,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Near  East  Relief  Committee,  who  had 
arrived  from  Constantinople  the  day  before  on  the 
flagship  «  Scorpion  »,  worked  all  night  feeding  and 
housing  these  weary,  hungry,  storm-beaten  war 
sufferers.  The  «  Navajo  »  fighting  its  way  through 
the  Black  sea,  with  oil  running  low  and  fuel  exhaust¬ 
ed  in  one  of  the  worst  storms  of  the  winter,  after 
three  unsuccessful  attempts  to  get  into  the  Bosphor- 
ous,  linally  anchored  near  enough  the  island  to  send 
ashore  in  small  boats  the  passengers  who  were  able 
to  w'alk.  The  wounded  and  sick  were  brought  olf  the 
next  morning  wdien  the  storm  had  abated. 

Insufficient  food  had  left  the  passengers  in  a 
weakened  condilition  writh  little  resistance.  Typhus 
had  broken  out  and  several  cases  of  typhoid  deve¬ 
loped.  'fhe  wounded,  members  of  the  Volunteer  Army, 
were  in  a  pitiful  state;  many  with  frozen  feet  and 
hands  as  well  as  serious  wounds,  were  on  the  verge 
of  collapse  when  they  reached  the  hospital. 

THREE  HOSPITALS  IN  TWELVE  HOURS 

Three  empty  buildings  were  immediately  con¬ 
verted  into  hospitals,  one  for  contagious  cases,  one 
for  surgical  work  and  one  for  the  medical  cases. 
Owing  to  the  storms  and  heavy  seas,  tugs  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  Derindje  carrying  surgical  and  hos¬ 
pital  supplies  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  through. 
The  unloading,  the  distribution  of  supplies,  the 
assembling  ef  the  necessary  instruments,  beds,  blan¬ 
kets  and  clothing  for  thehospitals  taxed  to  the  limit  the 
insufficient  force  of  volunteer  workers  The  first  day 
was  a  hard  one  but  saw  the  installation  of  three 
fairly  well-equipped  hospitals.  Patients  were  bathed^ 
dressed  and  made  comfortable  for  the  first  time  in 
days.  Many  of  them  had  not  been  out  of  their  clothes 
for  weeks,  or  had  a  hot  meal.  Several  members  of 
the  Russian  Red  Cross  who  were  on  board  ofl’ered 
their  services  and  are  being  used  as  operating  room 
assistants  and  nurses.  Officers  are  doing  the  work  of 


orderlies  and  a  well-known  business  man  from  Kief! 
is  a  cook  in  one  of  the  hospital  kitchens. 

MONASTERY  HOUSES  FIVE  HUNDRED 

All  the  able-bodied  were  sent  to  a  large  monas¬ 
tery  on  the  hill,  about  twenty  minutes’  walk  from 
the  dock  up  a  slippery,  stony,  practically  perpendi¬ 
cular  incline.  This  was  the  only  available  building 
on  the  island  large  enough  to  house  the  five  hundred 
remaining  refugees.  Here  kitchens  were  gotten  ready, 
unused  'bath-rooms  put  in  order,  delousers  installed, 
store-rooms  stocked  with  provisions.  Police  and 
sanitary  squads  were  organized  and  an  infirmary 
opened.  The  silent  monastery  with  its  quiet  gardens 
has  become  a  busy  village. 

PASSPORT  BUREAU  ESTABLISHED 

A  Bureau  has  been  opened  on  the  island  under 
the  direction  of  the"  Y.  M.  C.  A  for  the  investigation 
and  issuance  of  passports.  All  cases  will  be  carefully 
considered  where  there  is  any  doubt  of  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  passports  and  papers  will  be  examined. 
Many  of  the  refugees  have  money  or  friends  and 
relatives  to  whom  they  can  go  as  soon  as  released- 
When  the  quarantine  is  lifted  a  clean  bill  of  health 
will  be  given  these  people  and  they  will  be  allowed 
to  leave  the  Island.  Most  of  them  are  from  Kiell  aud 
Odessa  and  in  many  instances  families  have  become 
separated  and  only  one  or  two  members  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  out  of  Russia. 

BABY  CAUSES  CON STERN ANION 

The  first  day  stretchers  were  arriving  at  the 
hospitals  faster  than  beds  could  be  prepared,  and 
distracted  orderlies  and  nurses  were  rushing  -about 
trying  to  make  room  for  more  patients.  The  surgical 
hospital  was  packed,  when  another  stretcher  was 
brought  up  the  steep  path  and  deposited  at  the  foot 
of  the  steps. 

«  But  we  can’t  take  any  more, »  said  the 
agitated  nurse.  «  Who  is  it?'» 

«  Je  suis  une  femme,  t>  said  a  quavering  voice. 

The  nurse  rushed  down  and  lifted  the  blan¬ 
ket.  «  Good  Heavens,  it’s  a  baby,  a  day  old-old  baby. 

And  it  was :  a  tiny,  scowling,  wrinkled  morsel 
of  humanity  asleep  on  its  mother’s  arm,  totally  obliv- 
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ions  to  the  distressed  doctors  and  nurses.  The 
unconcern  of  that  Russian  mite,  swept  in  by  the 
Black  Sea  on  a  stormtossed,  typhus-infested  ship, 
was  ludicrous.  For  the  lirst  time  that  day  everybody 
laughed.  Needless  to  say  the  baby  found  a  home, 
and  a  good  one,  on  the  Island  of  Proti. 

NEW  ARRIVALS 

On  February  15  th  another  boat,  bringing  120 
refugees,  landed  at  Proti. 

About  a  thousand  people  are  now  being  cared 
for  on  the  Island. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  SECRETARIES 
KILLED  IN  INTERIOR. 

With  extreme  regret  we  announce  the  death  oi' 
Mr.  James  Perry,  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M  C.  A.  in 
the  Near  East,  and  Mr.  Frank  L.  Johnson,  one  of  his 
associates.  Mr.  Perry  and  Mr.  Johnson  were  on  their 
way  to  Marash,  where  they  were  planning  to  establish 
a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  center.  It  has  been  impossible  to  learn 
the  details  in  regard  to  this  tragedy.  The  special  cour¬ 
ier  sent  from  Aleppo  brings  the  report  that  on  Sun¬ 
day,  February  first,  the  party  was  attacked,  presuma¬ 
bly  by  bandits,  half-way  between  Killis  and  Aintab- 
Roth  the  Americans  as  well  as  their  two  Syrian  escorts, 
were  killed.  The  bodies  have  been  recovered  and  are 
being  brought  to  Constantinople. 

The  entire  American  community  grieves  with  Mrs. 
Perry  and  Mrs.  Johnson  over  the  untimely  loss  of  these 
men,  who  fell  bravely  in  the  line  of  duty. 


NEWS  FROM  MARASH. 

A  telegram  dated  February  first  and  received  at 
Headquarters  on  February  14  th,  indicates  that  our 
workers  at  Marash  are  in  the  center  of  the  fighting 
between  French  and  Turkish  Nationalist  troops.  Sol¬ 
diers  occupy  all  the  roads  leading  into  the  city,  and 
communication  is  practically  cut  off.  Admiral  Bristol, 
the  High  Commissioner,  is  using  every  effort  to  have 
the  Americans  removed,  or  to  insure  their  safety. 

Conditions  in  the  region  of  Hadjin  and  Aintab  are 
very  unsettled.  If  necessary  arrangements  will  be  made 
to  remove  our  workers  from  these  places. 

As  we  go  to  press  word  reaches  us  that  our 
Marash  workers  are  all  safe  and  all  well. 


AMERICAN  RELIEF  IN  NORTH 
WESTERN  PERSIA. 

In  Urumia,  Persia,  Relief  work  began  January  4lh, 
1915,  with  the  first  Turkish  occupation  of  that  place. 
There  was  then  no  A.  C.  R.  N.  E.,  nor.had  its  predeces¬ 
sor,  the  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief  Committee,  been 
organized.  The  Russians  had  evacuated  January  2  and 
3,  1 915,  aud  the  Turks  and  Kurds  had  occupied  the 
Urumia  region.  120  Christian  villages  had  been  looted 
and  thousands  (14,000  in  the  American  and  3,000  in  the 
French  Lazaarist  Mission)  had  fled  to  us  for  refuge 
after  having  lost  everything  they  possessed. 

Counting  on  America,  the  giver  of  succor  to  unlor- 
tunates  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  we  began  the  work. 
We  took  over  all  of  the  available  cash  with  the  Urumia 
agent  of  the  Imperial  Rauk  of  Persia,  and  used  it  for 
relief.  We  used  our  credit  with  bakers'and  flour  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  unfortunates  whose  bread-winners  were 
massacred. 

Mar  Shimmon  fled  from  Turkish  Kurdistan  during 
the  second  year  of  the  war  and  took  refuge  in  Persia 
with  35, UU0  of  his  followers.  These  were  all  fed  by 
American  Relief  that  was  distributed  by  the  Urumia 
Station  of  West  Persia  Mission. 

Russian  disinlegration  in  1917  again  brought  dis¬ 
tressing  conditions.  Persia,  restless  and  chafing  with 
the  burden  of  so  many  refugees,  though  American 
relief  bore  the  whole  financial  burden,  decided  to 
try  to  expel  Mar  Shimmon  and  his  followers,  Rus¬ 
sians  armed  and  used  some  of  these  refugees  and  a 
few  plainsmen  of  Urumia  and  on  withdrawing,  left 
them  armed.  Persiaus  attacked  these  armed  Chris¬ 
tians  and  overpowered  them  in  Ivhoy,  hut  were  de¬ 
feated  in  Salmas  and  Urumia.  Persians  then  invited 
Turks  in  and  helped  them  to  expel  the  Christians. 

During  all  this  time,  American  Relief  was  busy 
trying  to  prevent  shortage  in  food  supplies  that 
would  mean  the  starvation  of  thousands  of  all  nation¬ 
alities.  2.500  tons  of  seeds  were  distributed  for  the 
fall  and  spring  sowings  of  1915.,  1916  and  1917,  and 
300  yokes  of  oxen.  The  poorest  Jews,  Kurds  and  Per¬ 
sian  Moslems  were  helped  as  well  as  resident  poor, 
and  refugee  Christians,  now  gathered  from  Van, 
Khoy  and  Salmas. 

Finally  over  70,000  lied  to  the  South  to  get  inside 
the  English  lines.  Thousands  of  these  were  lost  and 
more  than  5,000  others  tailed  to  get  away  from 
Urumia.  A  similar  number  (5,000)  were  cut  olf  in 
Salmas  and  nearly  as  many  in  Khoy.  The  remnant 
in  Khoy,  some  300,  live  as  Moslems,  else  they  would 
not  be  spared. 

We  succeeded  in  keeping  moie  than  three  fourths 
of  this  multitude  alive,  in  spite  of  measles,  typhoid, 
typhus  and  dysentery  epidemics.  We  also  succeeded 
in  rescuing  more  than  half  of  these  girls  and  young 
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women  captives  in  Muslim  hands,  while  the  Turks 
were  still  in  possession  of  Urumia. 

The  Turks  evacuated  Urumia  May  21  and  the 
Russians  reoccupied  it  on  May  1  st  1915.  Relief  funds 
from  America  wiped  out  our  obligations  and  made 
possible  rehabilitation  work.  We  fed  the  poorest 
but  got  the  bulk  of  the  people  to  work  at  once,  and 
purchassed  and  distributed  oxen,  plows,  sickles, 
spades  and  seed.  Self-support  was  rapidly  estab¬ 
lished  and  the  dependents  were  the  aged  and 
infirm  and  crippled,  who  had  lost  their  humble 
household  belongings  and  food  supplies,  and  some 
of  the  more  unfortunates  whose  bread-winners 
were  massacred. 

In  Salmas  only  176  remain.  These  are  cared  for 
with  funds  from  America,  sent  by  the  A.  (’..  R.  N.  E. 
In  Urumia  only  twenty,  willing  and  unwilling  cap¬ 
tives.  remain  with  Moslems- 

After  the  massacre  of  May  24,  1919.  in  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Mission  yard,  the  remnant  of  600  was  taken 
to  Tabriz  by  a  rescue  party  headed  by  Mr.  Gordon 
Paddock,  American  Consul  at  Tabriz. 

Now  the  5,000  exiled  Christians,  of  Salmas  and 
Urumia,  still  remaining  in  Persia,  are  scattered  in 
various  places  and  may  be  found  from  Tabriz  to 
Kirmanshah,  incluning  Zenjan,  Kazirn,  and  Ramadan. 
Some  also  have  gone  to  Teheran  and  to  the  Cau¬ 
casus. 

Few  of  these  are  able  to  obtain  support.  They 
did  not  expect  their  exile  to  last  so  long.  Many 
formerly  lived  in  the  greatest  comfort,  not  to  say 
luxury,  but  now  they  are  in  penury.  Reparation  is 
delayed.  There  is  no  definite  plan  for  it.  The  bulk 
of  the  exiles  went  to .  Mesopotamia,  where  a  camp 
was  established  by  the  British  in  Baguta  and  there 
the  British  have  organised  a  fine  relief  work  on 
which  they  expend  1.000  pounds  sterling  daily  for 
their  support.  They  have  refused  permission  for 
others  to  go  down  to  be  with  their  relatives  and 
friends,  consequently  the  5,1100  left  in  Persia  must 
be  cared  for  by  us  until  repatriation  or  they  must 
starve.  In  addition  to  these  exiles  several  thousands 
of  Armenians  in  the  Karra  Bagh  region  have  been 
robbed  of  all  their  possessions  and  are  absolutely 
destitute. 

There  is  also  a  large  Kurdish  population  along 
the  Turko-Persian  border,  much  of  which  is  still 
unsettled,  for  many  Kurdish  villages  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  during  the  war.  They  must  have  some  help 
for  rehabilitation  of  their  waste  places  or  wander 
farther  to  commit  depradations  to  keep  themselves 
alive  or  they  must  starve. 

The  above  brief  statement  will  make  it  clear  that 
N.  W.  Persia  is  in  desperate  need.  Twice  the  Russians 
have  overrun  a  large  portion  of  the  N.  W.  province 


and  twice  the  Turks  have  occupied  it.  Once  it  has 
been  under  the  irregular  Christian  forces  and  now 
it  is  practically  under  the  Kurds. 

In  the  Urumia  region,  less  than  200  of  the  400 
villages  have  any  people  living  in  them.  Salmas  is 
also  partially  deserted  and  destroyed.  The  Persians, 
supplanted  and  overruled  by  Russians,  Turks,  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Kurds  are  uuahle  to  establish  order  in  the 
region  west  of  Lake  Urumia.  Shall  the  exiled  Chris¬ 
tians  starve?  Shall  the  needy  Moslems,  Kurds  and 
Jews  die?  What  will  America  answer?  The  new 
Anglo-Persian  agreement  is  not  a  panacea  l'sr  all  the 
ills  in  Persia,  for  England  cannot  send  forces  to 
establish  order  at  once  in  isolated  regions,  —  and 
it  will  take  time  to  develop  the  necessary  gendar¬ 
merie  to  protect  the  rights  of  all.  In  the  meantime 
the  A.  C.  R.  N.  E.  must  continue  its  help  to  this 
needy  region. 

H.  P.  Packard, 
Urumia,  Persia. 


THE  END  IS  NOT  YET. 

I  wish  i  could  picture  to  you  the  needs  of  the 
people  in  the  vicinity  of  Midiat,  mat  village-I  visited 
in  December  It  is  a  typical  back-country  district. 
I  know  there  are  dozens,  perhaps  hundreds,  of  towns 
in  this  suffering  land  where  the  people  are  as  poor, 
but  1  saw  this  one.  Midiat  wae  a  town  of  10,000  souls 
before  the  «  KulFerliCh  »  or  killing;  :)U0o  is  a  generous 
estimate  now.  It  is  two  days  ride  from  Mardin  by 
caravan -no  vehicle  can  possibly  go  over  these 
mountain  paths  -  but  in  spite  of  its  remoteness,  it 
is  i he  center  for  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  tiny  villages 
or  hamlets.  At  best  it  must  be  hard  for  these  people 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  and  now,  after  the 
devastation  of  these  terrible  years,  they  are  the  most 
destitute  people  I  have  ever  seen  anywhere. 

You  who  have  seen  only  America,  cannot  possible 
imagine  the  nakeduesx  of  these  people.  Women  with 
dresses  having  patch  upon  patch,  and  the  patches 
in  shreds,  besoms  and  bare  legs  to  be  seen  through 
the  shreds;  young  girls  without  enough  to  cover 
them,  perhaps  holding  together  in  front  the  few 
rags  they  have  to  insure  their  slaying  on. ,  and  many 
a  child  without  any  clothing  at  all  -  and  this  in 
December  with  snow  on  the  mountains  and  the 
chill  winds  biting  into  one’s  marrow. 

The  people  came  to  us  in  such  hordes  that  we 
had  to  keep  the  gale  locked  and  let  in  at  one  time 
only  those  from  some  certain  village.  We  saw  at 
once  that  we  should  have  to  give  sparingly  if  we 
expected  our  cloth  to  go  anywhere  near  around. 
And  oh,  with  every  single  woraau  ami  child  in  dire 
need  of  an  entirely  new  outfit,  what  hard  work  it 


liiss  Wallace,  the  writer  of  thia  report,  dleft  of  Kaatoiditis, 
resulting  from  a  cold  probably  con+racted  in  the  service  here 
described. 
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■was  to  have  to  weigh  and  measure,  to  turn  the 
■individual  around  and  look  her  over,  trying  to  decide 
jwhether  to  give  a  kamis  (the  long  shirt)  elbis  (the 
'voluminous  drawers)  or  whether  to  cover  the  rags 
[she  had  with  a  dress,  i.  e.  cloth  for  a  dress,  for 
j  remember  we  had  only  material  by  the  yard  .  We 
;  worked  from  daylight  till  dark  all  six  days  of  that 

■  first  week,  and  found  at  the  end  of  the  time  that  we 

■  had  given  out  over  2000  garments;  also  that  our  blue 
:  Canton  flannel  was  two-thirds  gone  and  our  white 
|  cloth  and  sweaters  all  gone.  The  blankets,  1  may  say 
I  here,  we  made  up  into  jackets,  getting  six  to  eight 
]  jackets  from  each  blanket,  and  thus  affording  covering 
i  for  that  many  children  by  day  as  well  as  by  night. 

On  our  first  day,  when  we  saw  the  desperate  need 
of  the  people,  we  sent  a  letter  black  to  Mardin  by 
j  the  returning  cerleje  asking  our  unit  there  to  send 
i  us  everything  they  could  spare;  at  the  end  of  our 
'  first  week,  we  awaited  the  certeje’s  return,  and  sewed 
;  fast  on  the  blanket  jackets.  To  our  delight  he  brought 
j  us  nine  bolls  of  Americain  Canton  flannel,  some  soap 
'  and  three  sacks  of  old  clothing.  They  were  good 
\  garments,  most  of  them,  although  their  style  was 

•  hardly  that  «  in  vogue  »  in  .label  Thor.  They  were 

■  mostly  for  men,  and  I  rarely  give  to  men  -  there  are 
J  so  many  desperately  needy  women  and  children.  So 

I  decided  to  sell  these  garments. 

Second  hand  American  clothes  go  like  hot  cakes 
to  those  who  have  come  under  European  or  Ame- 
^  rican  influence,  and  these,  who  make  up  the  «  higher 

•  class  »  are  needy,  for  th  nigh  they  have  ■  a  little 
there  is  no  woolen  cloth  in  the  country  to  be 

|  bought.  With  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  we  bought 
1200  yards  of  native  cloth,  giving  in !  this  way  to 
more  people  than  we  could  possibly  have  reached 
|  with  the  American  garments,  and  pleasing  them 

•  much  better.  Among  those  American  clothes  there 
|  were  a  few  children’s  coats.  The  day  on  which  we 
i  could  dress  some  child  up  in  a  good  coat  and  see 
'  her  happy  smile  was  surely  a  red  letter  day. 

In  all,  during  the  eleven  days  actual  distribution, 
| we  gave  to  over  4200  persons  our  pitiful  one  gar¬ 
ment  each.  When  there  was  not  a  garment  or  a  yard 
of  cloth  left  we  did  have  a  little  soap,  owing  to 
'  our  frugality  in  giving  it  out  a  half-bar  at  a  time, 
and,  thouhh  it  seemed  like  offering  the  proverbia1 
stone  to  hand  an  almost  naked  women  a  half-bar  of 
soap,  we  had  nothing  else.  Even  for  that  they  were 
grateful,  not  one  spurned  it. 

When  we  had  given  out  our  last  scrap  of  cloth 
and  the  last  half  bar  of  soap,  the  paths  leading  over 
Jthe  mountains  to  the  village  were  still  black  with 
groups  of  people  hurrying  to  receive  the  help  they 
believed  the  Americans  had  for  them.  1  turned  my 
eyes  and  went  away  with  a  sad  heart.  And  the  next 
dav  was  Christmas. 


NEWS  NOTES 

Mr.  R.  S.  Darbyshire  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Christiansen 
have  been  appointed  to  the  Trebizond  Unit. 

Dr.  W.  Nesbitt  Chambers  has  severed  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Near  East  Relief  and  is  devoting  his 
entire  time  to  mission  work. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Todd  and  Mrs.  Todd  (formerly  Miss  Edith 
Allen)  have  come  to  Constantinople  from  the  Caucasus 
Unit.  Mi-.  Todd  has  accepted  a  position  in  Dr.  Peet’s 
office  at  the  American  Bible  House- 

Mrs.  Frances  K.  Hcadlee,  formerly  of  the  Smyrna 
Unit,  has  gone  to  Athens  where  she  will  serve  for  six 
months  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Mr.  Lucius  E.  Thayer  and  Mr.  Charles  F.  Weeden, 
Jr.,  both  Pensacola  men,  are  returning  to  America  by 
way  of  Egypt  and  India. 

Dr.  .lohn  W.  O’Meara  has  been  transferred  from 
the  Samsoun  to  the  Cesarea  Unit. 

Miss  Helen  C.  Wilson  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Adana  Unit. 


INDIVIDUAL  REMITTANCES 
IN  TUE  ALEPPO  AREA. 

Aleppo  makes  the  following  report  on  Individual 
Remittances.  They  have  been  able  to  pay  a  large 
proportion  of  the  money  forwarded  from  New  York 
up  to  January  first.  Most  of  the  unpaid  remittances 
were  received  during  December  and  reports  have 
not  yet  come  in  from  the  outstations. 

Received. to  January  I,  $76,OlJ1.66  for  2,590  persons 
Paid  out  to  January  I,  $51,936.86  to  2,013  persons 
Checks  cashed  to  Jaul,  11,730.00  to  257  persons 

Making  a  total  of  $  66,666.86  to  2,270  persons 
In  addition,  about  fifty  inter-station  remittances 
have  been  paid. 


THE  CITY  OF  ALEPPO 

The  relief  work  in  the  City  of  the  Aieppo  has 
been  considerably  reduced  through  the  closing  of  the 
Refugee  Camp  and  the  wholesale  transfer  of  refugees 
to  Adana  and  elsewhere.  There  remained,  however, 
on  Jan  1st  the  following  offices  and  institutions. 

1.  Central  Offices  for  the  District,  including  those 
of  the  Director,  Treasurer  and  quartermaster. 

2.  '.arage  and  automobile  repair  shop 

3-  Bureau  of  Relief  and  Inquiry 

4.  Eye  hospital  and  Clinic 

5.  Hospital  I  35  beds )  and  Clinic  in  Armenian 
Orphanage 

6.  Industrial  workrooms  i  sewing  and  needlework  i 

7.  Salesroom.  Sales  average  about  200  dollars  per 
day.  During  the  week  ending  January  17  th.  the 
receipts  were  172U  dollars.  The  cost  of  operating  the 
store  is  very  small,  since  a  corner  of  one  of  our 
warehouses  is  used,  entailling  no  extra  rent,  and  the 
two  employees,  one  American  and  one  native,  are 
occupied  only  part  time. 


(Printed  by  Zellilch  Brother*,  Constantinople) 


Jessie  D.  Wallace. 


NEAR  EAST  RELIEF  AT  ADANA 

The  relief  work  of  the  Adana  district  is  more 
extensive  outside  of  the  city  than  in  it.  While  the 
other  cities  of  the  vilayet,  such  as  Tarsus  and  Mer- 
sine,  have  a  comparatively  small  relief  problem,  there 
are  other  large  centers  such  as  Had  jin,  Bagche, 
Deortyol  and  Marouniye  that  have  villages  grouped 
about  them,  in  all  of  of  which  we  have  a  refugee 
problem. 

The  number  of  refugees  in  the  city  of  Adaua  is 
about  l2,()i'U  and  the  number  in  the  region  outside 
about  as  many  more.  There  is  also  a  small  Greek 
refugee  problem  to  be  met,  of  Greeks  brought  here 
from  Frzroum  and  other  eastern  districts.  Many  of 
the  refugees  are  those  who  have  been  brought  baek 
to  their  own  homes  in  the  villages  only  to  find  them 
devastated  and  themselves  stripped  and  with  no 
means  of  recovering  their  position.  Others  of  the 
refugees  are  those  from  regions  to  which  they  can¬ 
not  now  i  el  urn,  and  who  have  been  brought  in  either 
by  the  British  or  French  authorities  in  considerable 
numbers,  or  have  found  their  way  here  themselves, 
from  the  south.  There  are  also  those  who  have  gone 
back  to  their  homes  farther  north  and  have  again 
been  compelled  to  flee  from  them  and  return  to  this 
milder  climate. 

in  the  city  of  Adana  our  institutions  are  only 
two:  the  hospital  and  the  refuge  home,  the  latter 
really  an  industrial  school.  There  are  i'O  girls  in  this 
home  who  spend  half  of  the  day  iu  work  and  half 
in  study.  The  whole  regime  is  planned  to  make  them 
forget  the  conditions  which  have  so  undermined 
their  moral  stamina  during  the  past  years  when  they 
were  enslaved  in  Moslem  homes. 

The  hospital  has  about  40  beds  and  it  is  always 
necessary  to  inquire  as  to  whether  there  is  a  vacant 
place  before  a  new  patient  can  be  accepted. 

We  are  not  maintaining  an  orphanage  in  the 
city  of  Adana,  siuce  the  Ajmenian  Union  is  doing 
that  work,  with  an  orphanage  containing  1,700 
children  at  present,  carried  on  under  most  difficult 
conditions  in  buildings  that  were  intended  for 
hardly  a  third  of  that  number.  We  are,  however, 
doing  the  medical  work  for  this  institution  and  one 
of  our  nurses  lives  in  the  orphanage  in  a  little  9  by 
12  shack  built  on  the  roof,  and  has  been  doing 
truly  heroic  service  there  in  the  responsibility 


which  she  has  carried,  and  in  her  isolation  from 
associates. 

The  outsanding  feature  of  the  refugee  problem 
here  in  the  city  is  the  camp  for  refugees,  established 
by  tbe  French  authorities  and  housing  nearly  2,hOo 
people  in  the  tents  on  the  plain  near  the  railway 
stalion.  Besides  these,  there  are  many  more  in 
in  barracks  nearby  and  the  Greek  refugee  camp, 
containing  over  500  persons,  is  also  under  canvas 
in  another  part  of  the  same  plain.  The  condition  of 
these  refugees  has  been  most  pitiable  during  the 
heavy  rains  of  the  month,  when  many  of  the  tents 
were  practically  underwater.  The  French  authorities 
have  been  striving  hard  to  supply  another  set  of 
barracks,  which  is  now  just  ready,  and  into  which 
they  expect  to  move  all  those  who  have  hitherto 
been  living  in  the  tents.  Ministering  to  these  refugees 
has  been  one  of  our  large  activities,  and  we  have 
supplied  them  with  blankets  and  clothing,  as  well 
as  milk  for  the  babies  and  the  sick.  Wt  have  not 
been  called  on  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  feeding 
them,  since  that  is  done  by  the  French.  Indeed, 
tlirought  the  province,  that  is  the  rule:  the  French 
are  providing  bread,  at  least,  for  all  the  refugees, 
and  more  than  this  in  many  cases.  In  the  city  of 
Adana  itself  we  have  less  calls  to  meet,  because  of 
the  assistance  of  other  organizations.  There  is  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  Fund,  which  is  carrying  on  a  large 
industrial  work  where  300  or  more  are  employed, 
and  the  Armenian  Red  Cross,  which  supports  a  good 
hospital,  and  other  general  relief  work  done  by 
Armenian  organizations. 

Outside  the  city  there  is  Had  jin,  which  has 
always  been  famous  as  a  frontier  mountain  town, 
and  the  inhabitants  have  had  the  reputation  of  courage 
and  agility  to  meet  most  difficult  situations.  But  the 
town  has  always  been  noted  for  its  poverty.  The 
people  who  were  not  killed  wer  e  all  deported,  hut  a 
considerable  number  have  now  returned,  and  the 
surrounding  villages  have  also  their  quota  of 
remnants  who  are  trying  to  till  the  fields  and  begin 
life  anew.  In  these  villages  the  problem  has  been  to 
provide  some  oxen,  together  with  seed,  and  tbe 
means  of  startiug  agricultural  life  once  more. 

The  villages  to  the  east,  along  and  near  the  line  of 
the  railway  from  Adana  to  Aleppo,  are  the  ones  that 
have  suffered  the  most.  Deoityl  is  on  the  scacoast 
on  the  Gulf  of  Alexandrelta,  and  is  in  the  center  of 
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the  gread  orange  region.  The  people  were  entirely 
deported  from  there,  hut  now  some  3.00)  of  them 
have  returned,  and  have  renewed  their  work  in  the 
orange  hroves,  which  constitute  their  chief  means 
of  livelihood.  But  because  of  unsettled  conditions, 
market  and  transportation  are  almost  impossible, 
and  for  the  most  part  the  fruit  lies  rotting  on  the 
ground.  There  is  great  need  for  industrial  work  to 
be  started  in  this  large  center.  In  March,  when  the 
orange  season  is  over,  we  are  planning  to  do 
something  along  that  line. 

The  condition  of  the  comparatively  few  refugees 
in  Tarsu  •  has  ceased  to  require  the  industrial  work 
which  has  hitherto  been  carried  on  there,  and  we 
are  therefore  closing  it,  and  hope  to  transfer  the 
plant,  with  enlargements,  to  Deortyol,  where  the 
need  is  great.  For  this  work  we  have  a  grant  from 
the  Fort  Said  Charities  Fund,  and  it  is  peculiarly 
appropriate  lo  apply  this  to  the  region  of  Deortyol. 
because  a  number  of  the  refugees  there  have  been 
brought  directly  from  Port  Said,  on  the  closing  of 
the  great  camp  there. 

Our  orphanage  in  Harouniye  has  the  distinction 
of  being  housed  in  quarters  that  belonged  to  Germans 
before  the  war.  Harouniye  is  a  village  in  the 
mountainous  region  north  of  the  railway  toward 
Marash,  and  there  we  have  200  children,  but  with 
calls  in  lake  in  many  more,  and  therefore  with  the 
need  for  enlargement.  Harouniye  is  not  far  from  the 
region  that  is  seeing  special  disturbances  just  at  this 
time,  and  we  have  had  some  anxiety  for  the  people 
there,  but  at  present  the  reports  are  reassuring. 

The  scattered  villages,  with  their  groups  of 
returned  Armenians,  make  a  difficult  problem  in  the 
present  uncertain  political  status  of  the  country.  They 
have  made  a  beginning  in  re-establishing  themselves, 
but  attacks  of  brigands  last  fall  brought  such  a 
stale  of  fear  and  panic  as  prevented  their  going  out 
to  till  I  heir  fields  or  to  engage  in  business.  Those 
feai'S  were  not  without  ground,  for  many  of  the 
villages  have  lost  some  of  their  number  by  murder. 
The  consequence  has  been  that  the  work  of  restora¬ 
tion,  which  was  inaugurated  with  so  much  hope  last 
summer,  has  been  quite  frustrated.  The  purchase  of 
oxen  and  grain  has  failed  to  f ul (ill  its  purpose,  and 
loans  made  have  likewise  not  borne  the  fruit  that  we 
had  eveiy  right  to  expect.  It  is  quite  remarkable, 
however,  that  in  spite  of  this  we  are  now  receiving 
payments  on  these  loans,  even  under  these  difficult 
circumstances. 

.lust  al  the  close  of  the  month  an  interesting  bit 
of  work  was  entrusted  to  us  by  the  French  author¬ 
ities :  the  repatriation  of  a  small  village  called  Sheik 
Munul,  on  the  plain  near  Adana.  This  village  suffered 
an  attack  from  bandits  nearly  four  months  ago,  and 
eight  of  the  villagers  were  killed  and  the  rest  of  them 


fled  to  the  city  and  lost  all  their  property.  The  French 
authorities  wished  to  return  them  to  their  homes, 
and  are  providing  oxen  and  seed  and  food  to  enable 
them  to  start  again,  and  asked  us  to  take  charge  of 
this  work.  There  is  every  prospect  that  this  venture 
will  be  a  success  and  as  such,  an  example  to  the 
rest  of  the  population,  both  Armenian  and  Turkish, 
if  only  the  political  conditions  of  the  region  remain 
undisturbed. 

For  the  region  of  Hadjin  there  is  anxiety  lest 
there  should  be  attacks  from  the  north  as  soon  as  the 
season  is  far  enough  advanced  to  permit  of  traveling 
over  the  mountain  passes.  We  trust,  however,  that 
before  that  time,  such  decisions  will  have  been  made 
in  respect  to  the  final  disposition  of  the  whole  country 
as  will  lead  to  the  speedy  restoration  of  peace  and 
enable  the  relief  work  to  be  carried  on  effectively 
for  the  building  up  of  a  prosperous  people- 

February  1920.  Wii.liam  S.  Dodd.  Director. 


INDIVIDUAL  REMITTANCES 

There  has  been  some  confusion  in  reference  to 
the  amount  of  exchange  to  be  paid  on  individual 
remittances.  Stations  are  authorized  to  pay  only  the 
sum  of  liras  stated  on  the  receipt  forms  accompa¬ 
nying  each  and  every  Advice  Sheet. 

When  returning  receipts  to  this  office  for  indi¬ 
vidual  remittances.  Stations  will  kindly  list  them, 
giving  the  Advice  Sheet  number,  the  item  number, 
the  name  of  the  Payee,  amount  dollars  and  amount 
liras.  This  letter  should  be  sent  in  duplicate. 

We  have  previously  asked  that  the  «  Dale  and 
Place  of  Payment  »  line  be  filled  in  by  the  paying 
station.  Some  receipts  have  recently  come  in  to  this 
office  without  this  information.  We  hope  that  all 
stations  will  comply  with  this  request  as  it  is  very 
necessary  that  this  be  done. 


FIRE  AT  KONIA 

The  N.  E-  R.  headquarters  and  hospital  building 
at  Konia  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  on  February 
13th.  The  fire  started  in  the  building  next  door, 
occupied  by  the  British  Control  Officer,  which  was 
completely  destroyed. 

It  was  necessary  to  move  all  the  patients  from 
the  hospital  to  the  orphanage  infirmary.  All  the 
furniture  of  the  building  was  removed,  also,  and 
was  piled  ia  a  vacant  square  opposite,  where  the 
boys  from  the  orphanage  protected  it  from  theft 
by  forming  a  cordon  hand  in  hand  about  the  goods. 

A  bucket  brigade,  made  up  of  the  women  of  our 
personnel,  the  native  women  helpers  and  some  of 
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the  larger  orphan  boys,  stood  in  the  cold  and  snow 
for  five  hours,  passing  water  to  the  other  workers 
whp  stood  on  the  fire  line. 

During  the  night  a  baby  was  born  in  the  hospital. 
The  mother  was  moved  to  the  infirmary  aud  in  the 
moving  the  baby  got  lost.  Later  it  was  found  in  a 
roll  of  blankets,  sleeping  peacefully. 

The  losses  sustained  were  considerable.  Many 
household  and  personnel  effects  were  ruined,  and  it 
will  probably  cost  a  thousand  liras  or  more  to  make 
good  the  damage  done  the  building. 

Miss  Cushman,  in  reporting  the  accident,  says  : 
«  Too  much  cannot  be  said  about  the  devolion  and 
heroic  efforts  of  the  American  personnel,  the  firemen, 
the  orphans  and  our  friends  and  neighbors.  That  we 
are  still  in  this  building  is  due  to  their  splendid 
work  and  their  untiring  zeal.  I  ean  still  see  the  dirty 
group  seated  about  the  sieve  in  the  hospital  hall,  in 
the  early  dawn.  Their  clothes  were  dripping,  their 
faces  were,  black,  there  were  groans  about  future 
chilblains,  but  the  hospital  was  saved.” 


FIGURES  FROM  THE  CAUCASUS. 

The  following  figures,  given  in  a  recent  number 
of  The  Near  East  News,  show  the  scope  of  the 
relief  work  being  done  in  the  Caucasus  : 

No.  of  Orphanages  Operated  ....  82 

No.  of  Orphans  cared  for . 20,934 

No.  employed  in  Orphanages  ....  1,230  (natives) 

No.  of  Hospitals  operated  .  26 

No.  of  beds  in  hospitals . 3,959 

No.  employed  in  hospitals,  clinics,  etc.  7t>5  (natives) 
No.  of  clinics  or  ambulatories  operated  30 
Average  daily  number  of  clinic  cases  1,734 
Number  of  soup  kitchens  operated  .  .  36 

No.  of  children  aided  in  soup  and 

cocoa  kitchens .  22,436 

No.  of  refugee  camps  established  .  .  4 

No.  refugees  receiving  relief  in  camps, 

barrack,  etc  ’. . 16,876 

No.  refugees  aided  daily  by  distribu¬ 
tion  of  bread  and  Hour  .  .  .  410,476 
No.  refugees  and  orphans  who  have 
received  small  pox  and  tetra 

vaccine . 

No.  refugees  to  whom  old  clothes 
have  been  distributed  .... 

No.  orphans  receiving  industrial 

training . 

No.  of  industries  operated  .... 

Na.  refugees  employed  in  Industries 
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LOST. 

Ad  Edison  victrola,  shipped  on  the  NEWPORT 
NEWS  and  addressed  to  Dr.  George  E.  White, 
Marsovan,  has  been  lost.  We  shall  very  greatly 
appreciate  any  word  regarding  the  whereabouts  of 
this  machine. 


ARMENIAN  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE. 

A  recent  report  from  the  Armenian  Central 
Committee  shows  that  the  Committee  is  providing 
for  9,090  orphans,  and  has  helped  transport  twenty 
thousant  refugees,  furnishing  them  some  food  en 
route.  About  a  million  Turkish  pounds  has  beeu 
contributed  by  Armenians  to  this  work. 

In  this  connection  we  have  just  received  word 
from  tha  Committee  that  a  system  of  taxation  for 
the  national  fund  has  been  inaugurated.  About  half 
a  million  Turkish  pounds  has  already  been  raised 
in  this  way.  Most  of  the  money  will  be  used  in 
caring  for  orphans  and  refugees.  This  tax  has  in  no 
way  interfered  with  the  voluntary  contributions 
which  continue  to  be  received  by  the  Committee. 


A  N.  E.  R.  SUPPLY  BASE. 

Oulou  kishla  is  on  the  famous  Bcrlin-Ragdad 
railroad  and  because  of  the  strategic  value  of  its 
position  was  at  one  time  during  the  war  a  German 
center  of  activity.  The  railroad  station  was  built  by 
the  Germans  and  is  a  substantial  building  of  stone- 
the  only  structure  in  the  village  not  made  of  mud. 

The  village  itself  is  of  little  importance,  having 
only  about  300  inhabitants:  Turks  of  the  poorer 
class,  who  raise  sheep  and  hunt,  for  a  living. 

During  the  year  of  relief  activities  in  the  Near 
East  Oulou  Kishla  has  figured  importantly  as  the 
relay  base  for  towns  in  the  far  interior.  Cesarea, 
Sivas  and  Harpoot,  which  are  among  the  largest 
and  neediest  of  our  relief  centers,  have  depended 
almost  entirely  for  their  supplies  npon  the  material 
shipped  them  from  the  Oulou  Kishla  warehouse. 

In  the  summer,  goods  for  these  interior  points 
were  shipped  by  motor  transpoit.  For  this  purpose 
about  lifly  one-aud  two-ton  trucks  were  used.  Their 
service  was  supplemented,  of  course,  by  that  of  the 
ubiquitous’  Ford. 

The  task  of  loading  the  trucks,  getting  them  over 
muddy  and  mountainous  roads,  in  the  care  of  native 
drivers  with  little  experience  and  less  mechanical 
sense,  and  keeping  them  in  good  running  order, 
seemed  at  times  almost  an  impossible  one.  The 
natives  with  whom  our  workers  had  to  deal  were  not 
all  honest,  and  no  small  part  of  the  work  was  in 
connection  'with  checking  up  and  accounting  at  their 
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destinations  for  shipments  which  were  started  out 
horefully  from  Oulou  Kishla  days  before. 

As  the  fall  weather  came  on  it  was  found 
advisable  to  use  camel  and  araba  (native  wagon) 
transportation.  Caravans  consisting  of  as  many  as 
l’O  camels  or  25  arabas  were  started  out  on  their 
long  journey. 

It  was  not  practicable  to  start  out  more  than 
twenty-five  arabas  a  day,  because  the  khans  along 
the  road  were  not  able  to  take  care  of  a  larger 
number. 

The  trip  to  Harpoot  could  not  be  made  in  less 
than  30  days,  by  camel,  and  eight  or  ten  days  by 
araba. 

In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties,  when  Mr.  Thomas 
\V.  Farnsworth,  who  was  acting  as  Director  of  the 
Unit,  left  the  first  of  the  year,  the  warehouse  had 
been  emptied  of  all  supplies,  and  the  task  was  well 
under  way  of  putting  all  the  machines  in  order  for 
whatever  might  be  in  store  for  them  in  the  spring. 
In  order  to  empty  the  warehouse  before  the  roads 
became  impassable,  for  three  weeks  the  quantity  of 
material  moved  averaged  four  and  a  half  tons  a  day. 

All  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  Oulou  Kishla 
Unit  were  in  the  service,  and  most  of  them  came  to 
Turkey  direct  from  Fiance.  They  are  men  who  know 
how  to  do  things  and  do  them.  They  have  turned  a 
native  mud  house  into  a  very  comfortable  home> 
have  painted  it  inside  and  out,  added  windows,  an 
office,  a  lire  place,  and  being  truly  American,  even 
succeeded  in  in  previzing  a  very  satisfactory  bath 
tub  by  cutting  a  large  steel  barrell  in  half,  lengthwise. 
Tliiv  shell  of  a  mud  house,  which  was  open  to  the 
Weather  on  two  sides,  in  a  sta'e  of  imdescribable 
disrepair,  and  crude  as  only  eastern  houses  can  be 
crude,  bad  been  transformed  into  a  really  cozy  place 
and  costs  the  unit  less  than  half  what  it  was  paying 
for  the  two  box  cars  which  were  used  as  dining¬ 
room  and  kitchen  in  the  early  days,  when  the  men 
used  the  warehouse  as  sleeping  quarters. 

Mr.  John  M.  Newell,  the  new  Director,  is 
continuing  the  good  work  at  this  difficult  post.  Mrs. 
Nettie  Hall  Austin,  who  has  charge  of  the  personnel 
house  and  attends  to  the  office  work,  is  the  only 
American  woman  in  the  village. 


PERSONAL  NOTES. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Hadley  and  Miss  Marguerite  Feys,  who 
have  been  stationed  in  Tifiis,  were  married  on 
February  10  th.  They  are  now  in  Constantinople,  en 
route  to  France  of  America. 

Dr.  M.  Fremout-Smith  and  Dr.  Howard  M.  Marvin 
are  returning  to  America  by  way  of  India. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Farnsworth,  Mr.  Maurice  Husik, 
Dr.  W.  W.  Fuller  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Phillips  are  sailing  for 
America  February  29  th  on  the  BLACK  ARROW. 


TRANSPORTATION 
IN  A  RELIEF  ORGANIZATION 

There’s  a  streak  of  rose  across  the  blue 
The  clouds  are  hanging  low 

All  along  the  Golden  Horn  - 
As  to  Stamboul  we  go 

Our  driver  is  a  Turkish  man 
And  wears  a  fez  of  red  ; 

He  pilots  us  as  best  he  can 
With  nothing  in  his  head  — 

With  nothing  in  his  head,  my  dears, 
With  nothing  in  his  head. 

We  wind  about  and  in  and  out 

Will)  many  a  bump  and  flurry  ; 

We  do,  at  least,  in  the  languid  East 
Make  the  people  hurry. 

If  we  kill  a  few  with  our  creaking  barge, 
What  does  it  count? 

The  world  is  large ; 

And  when  the  Major  went  to  France, 

lie  brought  us  back  an  ambulauce  — 

For  a  gift  an  ambulance. 

That  shows  the  Major  lias  some  head  = 

We  need  it  to  pick  up  our  dead. 

The  dead,  my  dears,  the  dead. 


Says  Georgie  Beck,  «  It’s  half  past  eight,® 

«'  Climb  in  girls,  we  shall  be  late,  ■< 

«  Edith  Smith,  of  you  i  beg,  hidee  and  pull 
in  your  leg.  « 

«  Miss  Jansen,  this  is  your  last  chance 
lo  rule  today  in  the  ambulauce,  » 

Honk,  Honk  I  for  a  ride  in  the  ambulance. 

Said  Miss  Jansen,  «  I  desire 

To  go  across  in  a  later  car  ;  » 

«  The  lack  of  cars  is  camouflage 
I’ll  just  call  up  the  old  garage.  » 

So  she  called  Aram  upon  the  'phone, 

Said  dear  Aram,  »  I’m  all  alone  ;  « 

And  then  again  in  his  tactful  way  — 

u  There's  not  a  Ford  in  the  barn  today,® 

That  made  Miss  Jansen  shout  and  scream  — 

«  What  about  a  limousine?  * 

«  Ah,  »  said  Aram,  «  that’s  not  for  me, 

Mr.  Gayuor  you  must  see.  •> 

Miss  Jansen  nearly  smashed  the  ’phone. 

"  That  settles  it.  I’m  going  home.  » 

«  Has  it  come  to  this,  alas,  good  lord, 

Can’t  even  have  a  Henry  Ford.  • 

She  looked  outside,  altho’  ’twas  late, 

The  ambulance  was  at  the  gate ; 

Her  eyes  with  rage  were  nearly  blind  — 

But  she  jumped  the  wheel  and  sat  behind. 

The  driver  honked  his  broken  horn 
And  we  were  off  in  the  early  morn. 

Caris  E.  Mills 


(Prinlcd  by  Zcllitch  Brothers,  Constantinople) 
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ND  LIDDELL. 


JORDANIA’S  GREAT  SPEECH. 


WHAT  BOLSHEVISM  MEANS- 

GLOKIOUS  DEATH  PREFERRBU 
TO  SHAME1TTL  l  ll'K'. 


The  President  of  the  Government, 
N.  N.  Jordania,  made  a  notable 
speech  in  the  Constituent  Assembly 
in  reference  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
late  Azerbaijan  Government  and  the 
arrival  of  the  Bolsheviks  in  Baku. 

“Citizens!  In  the  name  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  I  have  the  honour  to  re¬ 
port  the  following  to  yon: 

“The  political  clouds  have  again 
thickened  around  us.  The  nearness 
of  Sita','*TEu8sia  has  gradually  become 
a  : l.Tciu  Vi,  uu.  young  Republic.  It 
came  near  to  us  first  of  all  from  the 
North — from  the  direction  of  Sotclii 
— and  now  it  comes  to  our  bounda¬ 
ries  from  the  East  through  the  me¬ 
diation  of  Azerbaijan.  The  first 
circumstance  does  not  arouse  in  us 
any  apprehensions:  no  advance  is 
possible  through  Darial  and  Gagri. 
But  the  Azerbaijan  direction  is  quite 
different.  The  frontiers  are  open  there, 
and  I  want  today  to  draw  your  at¬ 
tention  to  this  side. 

“On  the  27th.  of  this  month,  in 
the  morning,  we  received  from  the 
Azerbaijan  government  a  communi¬ 
cation  that  the  Bolshevik  troops  were 
nearing  the  frontiers  of  Azerbaijan. 
The  government  communicated  that 
the  Azerbaidjan  troops  had  commenc¬ 
ed  to  fight  against  the  Bolsheviks 
and  they  asked  us  for  military  assi¬ 
stance.  A  sitting  of  our  Government 
was  immediately  summoned  and  at 
this  we  put  the  following  preliminary 
question:  Do  the  Azerbaidjan  people 
want  to  resist  the  Bolsheviks  and 
will  they  take  on  themselves  the  main 
gravity  of  the  straggle?  In  this  event 
we  wonld  have  been  obliged  to  give 
them  support  not  only  in  virtue  of 
the  treaty  of  alliance  between  us  but 
also  on  political  and  moral  conside¬ 
rations.  And,  really,  we  count  the 
self-  definition  of  the  people,  their 
will  and  their  wishes  the  only  deci¬ 
sive  factor  in  the  mutual  relations 
between  the  nations  and  the  immo¬ 
vable  base  for  foreign  policy. 

“Therefore,  we  spoke  thus:  if  any 


outer  force  menaces  the  self-definition 
of  the  Azerbaidjan  nation,  and  if 
this  force  breaks  by  violence  into  its 
boundaries,  this  is  a  seditious  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  rights  of  people, 
and  we  must  be  with  this  people. 
But  if  it  is  not  so,  if  the  nation 
itself,  the  people  itself,  sympathises 
with  the  entering  into  the  country  of 
exterior  forces,  then  any  proceedings 
against  these  forces  would  he,  on 
our  port,  an  infringement  of  the 

lights  of ‘Ibis  jihhphr  ami  n ilie 

time  would  lead  to  the  perishing  of 
the  troops  sent  there. 

“This,  our  opinion,  we  immedia¬ 
tely  communicated  to  Baku  and  we 
started  to  define  the  political  atmos¬ 
phere  there.  But  hy  one  o’clock  of 
the  same  day,  we  received  news 
that  the  Bolsheviks  had  already 
neared  Khatehmaz,  and  at  four  o’clock 
in  the  evening  they  were  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  of  Santait,  near  Baladjari,  that 
is,  in  six  hours  they  had  covered  a 
distance  of  a  hundred  versts.  Then 
it  became  quite  clear  to  us  what  the 
matter  was  and  we  said:  'The  Bol¬ 
sheviks  have  arrived  there  by  express 
tiain,  not  having  encountered  any 
resistance:  consequently,  they  have 
entered  into  the  country  with  quite 
insignificant  forces  —  with  two  ar¬ 
moured  trains — by  agreement  with  the 
Azerbaidjan  people.  One  could  have 
thrown  them  back  with  the  smallest 
force  and  one  could  have  seized  their 
armoured  trains,  but  seeing  that 
there  was  no  such  wish  the  entering 
of  the  Bolsheviks  was  transformed 
into  a  simple  walk. 

“Our  doubts,  as  you  see,  have 
been  fulfilled  in  full.  On  what  were 
these  our  doubts  based?  They  were 
based  on  two  circumstances.  In  my 
opinion,  the  Bolshevik  movement  is 
the  movement  of  politically  undevelop¬ 
ed  and  backward  people.  Where 
there  is  no  democracy,  where  there 
are  no  democratic  institutions,  and, 
consequently,  where  the  people  do 
not  rule  themselves  and  where  they 
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not  involved  in  the  political  or 
iial  life,  the  people  wait  for  their 
iverers  and  governors  from  above 
’rom  the  people  gifted  with  a  stea- 
will  and  a  strong  hand.  If  we 
to  this  the  circumstance  that 
•  of  the  great  revolutionary 
:s  has  been  realised  in  Azerbaid- 
that  up  to  now  none  of  the 
und  has  been  taken  from  the 
K1  ms  and  that  the  old  agrarian 
tions  have  been  kept  in  full — 
thi  )  it  is  quite  easy  to  understand 
discontent  of  the  people  with  the 
,al  regime  and  their  wish  to 
nge,  this  regime  even  at  the 
e  of  an  adventure.  This  circuin- 
fe  prepared  the  social  base  for 
olshevik  revolution  in  Azerbai- 

jlut  another  factor  of  no  less 
irtance  lias  been  added  to  this — 
fjiatibnir  factor.  Ante  trie'  aCHiai 
government  declares  this  in  its 
appeal.  It  proclaims  the  form- 
. Azerbaidjan  government  as  a 
tor  to  the  people  only  because  it 
I  ill  union  with  the  Entente;  and 
(he  Entente  had  defeated  Turkey 
I  divided  it,  it  was  consequently, 
[he  eyes  of  the  Baku  communists, 
enemy  of  Azerbaidjan  also..  And 
the  Moscow  Bolsheviks  are  also 
agjinst  the  Entente  because  Europe 
ha:  not  yet  recognised  them,  the 
interests  of  Moscow  and  Erzeroum 
joined  here  and  a  link  has  been 
milt'  betw  een  the  Russian  communists 
anfi  the  Anatolian  Nationalists. 

‘  ‘One  can  say  with  assurance  that 
thi  :  national  factor  played  the  decisive 
rol :  in  the  communistic  revolution  in 
AZ  jrbaidjan.  This  is  clear  from  the 
fac  |  that  they  have  not  included  even 
uni  -  single  non-Mussulman  in  their 
government  and,  according  to  our 
inf  irmation,  they  intend  first  of  all 
to  J  move  to  Armenia  in  order  to  join 
the  Anatolian  troops.  In  this  way, 
the  Baku  Bolshevik  revolution  has 
for  its  task,  first  of  all,  the  banish¬ 
ing  nt  of  the  European  Powers  from 
Th  tkey.  That  which  took  place  in 
li*  IS  is  being  repeated  now.  At  that 
tipi  e  the  Russian  Bolsheviks  (Brest- 
Lit  nvskj  and  the  Mussavat  introduc- 
ecT  Turkey  to  Trans-Caucasia  and 
no'  r  the  Azerbaidjan  communists  are 
tat  ing  on  themselves  the  role  of  the 
Mu  ssavat.  But  they  have  forgotten 
om}  thing:  the  Mussavat  introduced 
a  ’  ictorious  Turkey,  but  they,  the 


communists,  are  introducing  a  van¬ 
quished  and  torn  Turkey — and,  at  that, 
not  the  real  government  of  Turkey 
but  the  Erzeroum  Nationalists.  1'nder 
such  conditions  the  play  of  the  Baku 
communists  is  condemned  beforehand 
to  failure  and  instead  of  tile  restora¬ 
tion  of  Turkey,  they  may,  alas,  ruin 
Azerbaidjan  also  for  ever. 

“As  you  see,  the  fate  of  Azerbai¬ 
jan  is  at  present  connected  with 
Bolshevik  Russia  and  with  the  Turkey 
of  Kemal  Pasha.  This  commuuistic- 
Pashist  covering  characterises  the 
present  Baku  leaders  and  they  have 
in  themselves  their  owTn  defeat.  We 
are  sorry  that  our  neighbouring  re¬ 
public  has  thrown  itself  away  in  an 
adventure  and  that  it  is  heading  for 
the  precipice.  By  this,  it  has  gone 
away  from  us  and  we  have  remained 
aloue. 

"Gut,  Gentlemen,  SOiithde'iSes  m/i.  71 

always  mean  impotence.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  solitude  often  gives  force.  In 
1918  we  saved  ourselves  thanks  to 
the  fact  that  we  separated  ourselves 
in  time  from  Azerbaidjan— that  is  to 
say,  that  solitude  saved  us  then  from 
the  Turkish  yoke  and  now  also  only 
isolation  trom  the  same  Azerbaidjan, 
keeping  away  from  her  adventure  and 
defending  our  own  way  and  our  owu 
policy  will  save  our  Republic  and 
our  democracy. 

“The  entering  of  the  Bolsheviks 
into  our  country  and  their  domina¬ 
tion  over  us  would  mean  our  trans¬ 
formation  into  Azerbaidjan  and  would 
mean  the  reign  of  Bolshevik-Turkish 
imperialism  in  Georgia.  To  stand  on 
the  way  of  Azerbaidjan  and  to  accept 
her  political  credo  would  mean  to 
bury  for  ever  free  and  democratic 
Georgia,  to  tear  ourselves  for  ever 
away  from  Europe  and  to  fall  into 
the  claws  of  the  fanatics  of  Asia. 

The  Bolshevik  invasion  of  our  coun¬ 
try  would  mean  the  entering  of  a 
backward  order  into  a  liberal  country 
and  the  reign  of  tyranny  instead  of 
the  domination  of  the  democratic 
people.  Bolshevism  will  do  here  the 
same  as  it  has  done  in  Russia — will 
abolish  the  country  administrations, 
the  town  self-governments:  will  abo¬ 
lish  all  the  institutions  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  and  civilian  and  political  liber¬ 
ties,  and  will  enthrone  in  their  place 
the  terrorists  and  the  Red  army. 

The  place  of  free  creativeness  and 
(Concluded  on  page  2). 
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Baku. 


The  establishment  of  Soviet 
power  in  Baku  would  appear  to 
be  not  so  much  a  Bolshevik  vic¬ 
tory  as  it  is  a  triumph  of  Pan- 
Turkism.  For  some  time  the  Young 
Turks,  headed  by  Nouri  Pasha, 
have  been  flirting  with  the  Bol¬ 
sheviks  in  Daghestan.  It  was  ge¬ 
nerally  stated  that  the  former  had 
no  love  for  the  latter,  but  that 
they  would  make  use  of  the  Bol¬ 
sheviks  in  the  Turkish  Nationalist 
cause.  On  the  same  principle  of 
the  end  justifying  the  means,  the 
Mussulmans  of  Turkestan— again 
under  the  leadership  of  Young 
Turks— entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  authorities.  As  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  the 
Bolsheviks  are  out  to  further  their 
own  creed  by  making  temporary 
concessions  to  the  Mussulmans, 
the  only  question  that  remains 
to  be  answered  is— Which  of  the 
two  will  ultimately  succeed? 

Khalil  Pasha. 

As  far  as  Baku  is  concerned, 
the  Young  Turks  seem  to  have 
scored.  Reliable  reports  from  the 
“Azerbaidjan  Socialist  Soviet  Re¬ 
public”  state  that  when  the  Bol¬ 
shevik  troops  entered  Baku  they 
were  headed  by  Khalil  Pasha  and 
a  Turkish  flag.  During  the  recent 
fighting  in  Karabagh,  Khalil  play¬ 
ed  a  prominent  role,  and  the  fact 
that  he  was  able  to  get  to  Baku 
in  time  to  participate  in  the  Young 
Turk  coup  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  whole  event  was  care¬ 
fully  planned  beforehand  and  that 
it  was  no  sudden  Soviet  adven¬ 
ture.  Meanwhile,  it  is  rumoured 
that  the  local  Bolsheviks  in  Baku 
are  not  altogether  too  pleased  with 
the  turn  that  events  have  taken, 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  watch 
future  developments.  Russia  and 
Turkey  are  traditional  enemies 
and  we  fear  that  even  under  the 
Red  flag  of  Bolshevism  it  will 
not  yet  be  possible  for  the  lion 
and  the  lamb  to  lie  down  in  peace 
together.  The  lion  is  more  likely 
to  eat  the  lamb — but  we  do  not 
express  any  opinion  as  to  which 
of  the  two  parties  is  the  latter. 

Events  in  Tiflis. 

Meanwhile  we  have  had  two 
Bolshevik  incidents  in  Tiflis.  The 
first  took  place  on  May  I.  In  the 
procession  organised  by  the  Geor¬ 
gian  workmen  there  suddenly 
appeared  two  motor  lorries  flying 
red  flags  and  bearing  inscriptions 
on  their  sides — “Three  Cheers  for 
Soviet  Power”.  The  occupants  of 
the  lorries— about  forty  or  fifty 
men  and  women — threw  pam¬ 
phlets  amongst  the  crowd  calling 
upon  them  to  overthrow  the  de¬ 
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mocratic  government  and  to  e; 
tablish  Soviet  rule  in  its  plac 
The  results  of  this  demonstratic,' 
were  pleasing.  The  crowd  pull 
the  occupants  of  the  motor  lorrii 
from  their  places,  soundly  thrasl1 
ed  them  before  the  militia  marcl 
ed  them  off  to  prison,  tore  dow 
the  red  flags,  wiped  out  the  im 
scriptions,  hoisted  the  Georgi? 
colours  instead  and  the  lorriy 
proceeded  merrily  on  their  w a! 
amid  the  loud  cheers  of  the  crow- 
The  next  evening  a  party  of  ArrcF* 
nians  entered  the  military  sch(j>l 
and  attempted  to  seize  the  pow!r 
there.  Thanks  to  the  resistant 
of  the  young  soldiers,  most  ?* 
whom  were  unarmed,  this  attem5t 
was  immediately  repulsed.  T\ 
of  the  Armenians  were  shot  de 
on  the  spot,  one  was  wound' 
and  three  were  arrested.  The  fcj 
lowing  day  these  last  were  sc 
tenced  to  death  by  court  marti;jj> 
and  the  sentence  was  immedf" 
tely  carried  out.  The  Georgi'ln 
soldiers  and  people  have  or”e 
more  clearly  shown  that  they  lo'*1 
upon  Bolshevism  as  the  enetlY 
of  their  state  and  that  they 
capable  of  dealing  severely  \"! ) 
all  those  who  make  atterr’-jj 
against  their  independence 

Fighting  at  Poili. - ■ 

At  the  moment  of  writing  tl  re 
is  fighting  going  on  at  Poili,  he 
frontier  station  between  Gee  ;ia 
and  Azerbaidjan.  An  official  ocn- 
munique  issued  by  the  Georg  an 
General  Staff  says:  “In  the  regon 
of  the  Red  Bridge  (on  the  ri  er 
Khram)  fighting  against  the  Azer¬ 
baijan  regular  army  is  going  bn 
(May  5).  In  the  direction  of  P)iili 
on  May  4  the  enemy,  a  company 
strong,  began  to  surround  dur 
advance  posts  near  the  Piili 
Bridge  after  sunset.  On  May]5, 
at  3—30  a.  m.,  an  armoured  ffdin 
of  the  enemy  drew  near  to 'She 
bridge.  The  train  consisted  jof 
trucks  and  passenger  waggojs. 
The  enemy  commenced  to  fire 
on  our  guard  posts  with  girns 
and  machine-guns.  Our  troofs, 
according  to  orders  received,  e- 
treated  across  an  auxiliary  bridge 
built  under  the  main  bridge.  Fn  m 
the  other  side  of  this  our  trooys 
opened  fire  with  guns,  machit  e- 
guns  and  rifles.  We  were  th;n 
compelled  to  blow  up  the  bridg:”. 
Railway  communication  with  Ai  :r- 
baidjan  has  thus  been  completely 
cut  off. 

Georgian  Comments. 

In  this  week’s  “Georgian  Mail” 
we  publish  extracts  from  the  les  d- 
ing  articles  of  the  principal  Geor¬ 
gian  newspapers  in  reference  to 
the  Baku  events.  These  opinions 
may  justly  be  said  to  express 


those  of  the  Georgian  people. 
They  are  one  and  all  strongly 
indignant  at  what  they  call  the 
“perfidy”  of  Azerbaidjan.  Even 
now  the  whole  series  of  happen¬ 
ings  seems  almost  incredible.  The 
coup  took  place  at  a  time  when 
the  Conference  of  the  three  Trans- 
Caucasian  Republics  was  sitting 
in  Tiflis  and  when  there  were 
actually  negotiations  going  on  be¬ 
tween  Azerbaidjan  and  Soviet 
Russia  regarding  the  sale  or  ex¬ 
change  of  oil.  We  were  all  deceiv¬ 
ed.  so  that  although  we  confess 
that  our  opinions  of  the  past  few 
weeks  have  turned  out  to  be 
wrong  we  do  so  without  any 
shame. 

Armenia. 

An  ultimatum  has  already  been 
presented  to  the  Armenian  govern¬ 
ment  demanding  that  the  Arme¬ 
nians  evacuate  Karabagh  and  Zan- 
gezour  immediately  and  that  the 
passage  to  Azerbaidjan  territory 
of  Turkish  troops  under  the  lea¬ 
dership  of  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha 
be  permitted.  The  Armenians  have 
refused  to  submit  to  this  demand: 
an  official  reply  has  already  been 
sent.  So  that  here  again  interest¬ 
ing  developments  are  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Armenia  is  able  to  raise 
a  considerable  army  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  she  will  be  able  to 
hold  out  agai.nst  a  possible  attack 
from  two  siues.  The  tyes  Oi  the 
whole  world  are  now  turned  on 
Georgia  and  Armenia.  The  next 
few  weeks— or  perhaps  we  may 
say  the  next  few  days— will  be 
vital  ones  in  their  history. 

The  Foreign  Missions. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Bolshevik-Turkish  forces 
in  Baku,  the  Polish  Mission  and 
the  lady  members  of  the  American 
Near  East  Relief  organisation  left 
Tiflis.  No  British  officer  or  civilian, 
however,  left  the  town,  although 
there  were  actually  rumours  afloat 
that  the  foreign  missions  had  de¬ 
parted  cn  bloc  for  Batoum.  These 
rumours  were  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  train  in  which 
the  American  workers  left  Tiflis 
displayed,  besides  the  American 
colours,  the  British,  French  and 
Italian  flags.  Why?— Heaven  alone 
knows.  It  was  certainly  all  very 
thoughtless  and  all  very  foolish 
as  it  was  so  grossly  misleading 
and  might  well  have  caused  a 
panic  amongst  the  local  people 
who  were  naturally  under  the 
impression  that  the  Allies  were 
deserting  them  in  their  hour  Of 
need.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary 
to  add  that  the  British,  French 
and  Italians  are  still  here  in  toto 
and  that  they  will  remain  here 
unless  some  very  serious  and 
unforeseen  event  occurs. 

S.  L. 


■HUM'S  GREAT  SPEECH. 

( Continued  from  page  1)  ■ 

movement  will  be  occupied  by  the 
bayonet.  Bolshevism  will  abolish  the 
agrarian  reform,  will  abolish  the  pri¬ 
vate  ownership  of  land  which  will 
provoke  collisions  and  bloodshed 
amongst  the  peasants  and  by  this 
will  throw  the  whole  nation  into  civil 
war,  will  disperse  the  Constituent 
Assembly  and  in  its  plaee  will  settle 
several  persons  as  is  now  the  case 
in  Baku.  In  a  word,  Bolshevism  will 
deprive  Georgia  of  the  creativeness 
of  spirit,  will  tear  from  her  all  that 
she  has  created,  all  that  in  which 
she  has  displayed  her  creative  poli¬ 
tical  talent,  will  take  possession  of 
her  soulless  dead  body  and  lastly’, 
will  throw  her  either  to  Moscow 
reaction  or  to  the  Turkish  Pashas. 

“Gentlemen,  we  will  not  admit 
this.  We  cannot  admit  this.  We 
cannot  transform  ourselves  into  the 
traitors  of  our  own  people.  We  will 
remain  immovably  and  steadily’  at 
our  glorious  post.  We  are  not  alone. 

“The  whole  of  Europe — without 
difference  of  parties  and  directions — 
is  with  us.  Europe  or  Asia?...  This 
question  is  being  put  before  us  now 
concretely  and  I  repeat  today  wbat 
I  said  from  this  tribune  on  January 
14:  We  choose  Europe  — the  democ¬ 
racy  of  Europe. 

“Gentlemen,  the  Government  has 
already  Started — the — organisation- .  of 
self-defence.  It  has  established  a 
special  council  of  Defence,  proclaim¬ 
ed  mobilisation,  appointed  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  proclaimed  Eastern 
Georgia  under  martial  law,  asked  for 
a  fund  for  self-defenee,  and  taken  all 
preliminary  measures.  We  are  ready 
for  the  struggle.  Our  army  and  guard 
and  all  our  democracy  are  with  us. 
We  will  show  to  the  world  what 
self-defence  means — the  defence  of 
one’s  frontiers,  one’s  regime,  one’s 
liberty. 

“The  Bolsheviks  have  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  easy  victories.  Here,  on 
our  frontiers,  they  will  understand 
for  the  first  time  what  heavy  defeat 
is.  We  are  not  against  negotiations 
with  them  and  the  establishment  of 
good  neighburly  relations,  but  if 
they  do  not  wish  this,  if  they  toucli 
our  holy  of  holies,  if  they  menace 
our  frontiers,  then  the  democracy 
of  Georgia  will  prove  to  the  whole 
world  that  it  can  not  only  build  a 
state  but  that  it  can  also  defend  it: 
that  it  has  the  talent  not  only  of 
political  creativeness  but  also  of  the 
struggle  for  liberty.  Then  the  mo¬ 
ment  will  come  when  we  all,  and 
you  all  and  the  whole  nation  will  say 
decisively  what  our  people  for  cen¬ 
turies  have  said:  ‘We  prefer  a  glo¬ 
rious  death  to  a  shameful  life’  ”. 

Jordania’s  great  speeeli  was  fre¬ 
quently  interrupted  by  loud  cheering, 
and  at  its  close  the  President  was 
accorded  an  enthusiastic  ovation. 
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TIE  FALL_OF  BAKE. 

“Triumph  of  Turko-Pan-lslamist  Forces” 

In  a  leading  article,  “Borba”  says 

At  the  moment  of  the  negotiations 
w  ith  Azerbaijan,  at  the  moment  when 
an  official  Azerbaidjan  delegation  is 
being  sent  to  the  government  of  Soviet 
Russia,  when  all  the  circles  of  the 
Azerbaidjan  Republic  openly  declare 
their  wish  of  establishing  normal  rela¬ 
tions  with  their  Northern  neighbour 
the  Bolshevik  troops  without  any  pro¬ 
clamation  of  war,  transgress  the  Azer¬ 
baidjan  frontier  and  move  to  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  country _  As  if  there  had 

never  existed  not  only  that  so-much- 
puffed  declaration  by  the  Bolsheviks 
of  the  right  of  nations  to  self-defini¬ 
tion,  but  even  Tchitcherin's  recent 
notes  in  which  he  solemnly  declared 
that  the  Soviet  authority  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  at  all  of  interfering  with  the  inner 
life  of  Azerbaidjan!  The  real  value  of 
Bolshevik  principles,  the  political  ho¬ 
nesty  of  the  leaders  of  Bolshevik  po¬ 
licy  and  their  real  intentions  regarding 
the  Trans-Caucasian  nations  are  being 
once  more  revealed  before  the  whole 
world. 

The  Baku  events  have  revealed  once 
more  those  means  by  which  the  Bol¬ 
sheviks  endeavour  to  realise  their  de¬ 
vices.  The  means  of  their  “victories 
and  surmountings”  are,  first  of  all, 
not  their  own  forces.  The  Bolsheviks, 
as  if  intentionally  mocking  at  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  self- definition,  moved  their 
troops  over  the  Azerbaidjan  frontiers. 
But  they  did  not  and  could  not  con¬ 
quer  Baku,  It  is  ridiculous  to  speak 
of  the  seizing  of  the  Azerbaidjan  capi¬ 
tal,  when  several  thousand  soldiers  of 
the  Red  Army  and  two  or  three  ar¬ 
moured  trains  transgress  the  frontier, 
when  the  rear  of  these  “aggressive” 
forces  is  entirely  unsecured,  and  on 
the  Hanks  the  Soviet  army  is  “guard¬ 
ed”  by  different  robber  bands  bought 
at  a  conforming  solid  remuneration. 

Bolshevik  power  in  Baku  is  the  re¬ 
sult,  on  one  side,  of  the  inner  ruin  of 
Azerbaidjan:  on  the  other  side,  of  the 
triumph  of  the  Turko-  Pan  -Islamist 
forces  in  her  boundaries. 

We  have  always  said  that  our  Re¬ 
publics  may  develop  only  as  the  states 
of  organised  democracy.  But  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  organisation  of  democracy 
in  Azerbaijan  was  being  endlessly  and 
artificially  detained.  Agrarian  reform 
has  not  been  realised.  The  question  of 
the  organisation  of  democratic  organs 
of  local  self- administration  has  not 
passed  the  stage  of  conversations  and 
kind  wishes.  The  people's  masses  have 


not  been  involved  in  the  organical  life 
of  the  Republic.  And  therefore  there 
may  come  such  a  situation  that,  in 
spite  of  the  sane  people’s  instinct  which 
prompts  them  for  the  defence  of  their 
independence,  they  remain  indifferent 
spectators  of  the  fact  how,  faced  by 
the  coming  danger,  the  government 
cannot  for  weeks  organise  itself:  how 
the  troops,  before  the  Bolsheviks  who 
concentrate  their  forces,  throw  them¬ 
selves  into  the  brother-killing  Armeno- 
Tartar  war. 

The  people  remain  silent.  And  when 
the  people  remain  silent,  what  room 
for  the  “work”  of  adventurers  of  all 
kinds!  And  the  present  “Soviet  power 
in  Baku”  is  the  triumph  of  the  adven¬ 
turers  from  the  Pan-Turk  camp.  Only 
lately  they  wrote:  “At  whatever  price 
we  must  let  the  Bolsheviks  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  Azerbaidjan  territory  for 
their  struggle  against  the  Entente”. 
They  dragged  Azerbaidjan  to  submit 
to  Kemal-Pasha  by  way  of  temporary 
submission  to  Narimanov. 

And  now  they  triumph. 

But  is  it  for  long?  For  how  many 
days  and  weeks  will  the  “Soviet  Pnw- 
er”  remain  in  Baku  under  the  anarchy 
which  will  be  born  there  as  well  as 
everywhere  at  the  sharpening  of  the 
national  enmity  which  has.  been  brought 
by  the  Bolsheviks  to  Trans-Caucasia? 

But  long  as  the  Bolsheviks  remain 
in  Azerbaidjan— one  week,  one  month 
or  two,  a  serious  and  responsible  mo¬ 
ment  in  life  comes  for  Georgia. 

The  events  in  Baku  will  not  give 
anything  new  to  the  conscience  of  our 
democracy.  Even  without  them  it  knew 
well  how  far  it  may  believe  the  Bol¬ 
shevik  words,  what  are  the  real  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  Bolsheviks  in  Trans-Cau¬ 
casia. 
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It  knows  that  the  Bolsheviks  aim, 

No; 

next  to  Baku,  at  Tiflis,  that  only  the 

defend} 

strength  and  organisation  of  the  people 

a  way 

may  save  Georgia  from  invasion  and 

in  ex|r 

ruin. 

ed:  th 

But  the  democracy  of  Georgia  has 

them  i 

no  ground  to  look  with  fear  at  the 
near  future. 

The  organised  people’s  masses  of 
Georgia  cannot  he  taken  hv  bare  hands 
as  have  been  taken  the  dissipated  mas¬ 
ses  of  Azerbaidjan  where  in  front  of 
the  Bolshevik  armoured  trains  not  a 
single  sajien  of  way  has  been  remo¬ 
ved.  One  may  not  even  think  that  the 
Bolsheviks  can  deal  a  somewhat  sensi¬ 
ble  blow  to  our  Republic  with  those 
insignificant  forces  with  which  they 
started  their  “attack”  on  Baku.  And 
amongst  the  Georgian  people  there  are 
no  traitors  who  would  sell  their  country 
to  please  Kemal-Pashas. 

Besides,  now.  after  the  capitulation 


of  A:  srhaidjan,  there  has  disappeared 
:! «  Georgian  democracy  that  diplo- 
I  dust  which  blinded  the  eyes, 
that  visibility  of  union 
formally  impeded  the  concentra- 
the  thoughts  and  wish  of  the 
on  the  defence  of  the  country. 
Georgian  democracy  and  the 
m  people  are  faced  by  the  fact: 
Georgia  is  alone.  But  side  by  side 
with  mis  fact  stands  another  one:  Geor¬ 
gia  a bne  may  give  worthy  resistance 
to  allkthose  who  make  attempts  on  its 
indepiadence... 

Twi  enemies  of  Georgia  menace  it 
from  laku:  imperialism  of  the  Bolshe¬ 
viks  :ad  imperialism  of  Voung-Turks. 
And  -e  to  face  with  both  enemies 
with  I  conscience  that  they  are 

not  ft  ful  to  the  compacted  people, 
all  t  live  forces  of  the  country 

must  eady  for  the  defence  of  all 

that  been  obtained  by  years  of 

and  streams  of  blood, 
danger  is  actual.  But  it  is  not 
i.  It  is  necessary  only  to  fight 
ly  and  mercilessly  against  every 
very  intrigue  of  the  enemies 
W„countrv,  It  is  necessary  to 
immediately  around  the  tried 
leade'jl:  who,  with  the  unanimous  sup¬ 
port  ;  the  people's  masses  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  U  11  manage  to  realise,  with  a 

teadj  and  sure  hand,  all  the  necessary 
measues  for  the  defence  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  ffim  the  blows  of  the  imperialism 
of  the  Turkish  Pashas  and  Bolshevik 
advennrers  who  dream  to  tread  upon 
Geor: 


iEORGI A  ALONE”. 

(From  “Erlol>a',J. 

ir  has  taken  place  and  no 
he  Bolsheviks  cams  in  such 
is  passengers  usually  come 
i  trains.  They  came  unimped  - 
elements  sympathising  with 


Bui  the  revolution  of  April  28  has 
somei, positive  results  for  Georgia.  Our 
actual  position  reminds  us  of  that  in 
whicfl  we  were  two  years  ago,  when 
the  lurkish  army  advanced  in  the 
direcSon  of  Trans-Caucasia.  Georgia 
was  in  a  hopeless  state:  it  was  clear 
for  itj  that  not  all  members  of  the 
Trans-Jbaucasian  Republic  looked  in 
the  ;|hme  way  at  the  enemy — one  of 
them  sympathised  with  the  latter.  The 
leading  Georgian  party  was  aware  that 
with  l:uch  Allies  the  defence  was  impo¬ 
ssible;  and  it  was  decided  to  organise 
Georgia’s  defence  separately.  All 
remepiber  how  salutary  this  resolution 
provejl  to  he. 


When  the  Bolsheviks  drew  near, 
Trans-Caucasia  did  not  represent  one 
state  hut  Georgia  was  bound  to  other 
states  by  friendly  treaties,  But  now 
has  occurred  the  same  as  two  years 
ago:  some  elements  in  Azerbaidjan 
secretly  sympathised  with  the  enemy 
and  cleared  the  way  for  him. 

Today,  being  deprived  of  its  ally, 
Geoigia  is  aware  that  only  its  own 
forces  and  the  consciousness  of  the 
population  regarding  the  necessity  of 
self-defence  can  save  it  from  the 
exterior  enemy. 

Perhaps  our  position  is  better  now: 
our  hands  are  free,  we  can  organise 
our  defence  conforming  to  our  interests 
only.  Such  a  position  has  always  been 
for  us  more  favourable. 

And  if  Soviet  Russia  will  not 
take  into  consideration  the  will  of  our 
people  it  will  see  that  these  people 
can  meet  the  enemy  and  repulse  him 
as  they  have  repulsed  every  enemy 
that  menaced  the  independent  existence 
of  their  democratic  native-land. 


“A  NATIONAL  STANDARD". 

( From  “ Grousin' ’j. 

The  Moscow  Bolshevism  becomes 
gradually  a  pure  national  doctrine  and 
carries  on  Russian  state  policy.  Such 
are  the  natural  results  of  every  revo¬ 
lution.  We  must  be  aware  of  this  and 
must  not  believe  that  the  Bolsheviks 
carry  really  an  international  standard 
and  bring  salvation  to  ail.  Their  red 
Hag  is  a  national  standard:  they  ack¬ 
nowledge  this  themselves,  saying  that 
“Bolshevism  is  restoring  great  mighty 
Russia  and  carries  on  a  struggle 
against  its  enemies”. 

In  view  of  our  geographical  position 
we  must  regulate  first  of  all  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  Russians  in  the  North  and 
Mussulmans  in  the  South.  We  belong 
to  the  Eastern  people.  This  is  the 
task  of  our  policy.  But  at  the  same 
time  we  will  acknowledge  no  enslave¬ 
ment.  The  political  independence  of 
small  nations  is  at  present  a  holy 
historical  acquisition  and  our  neigh¬ 
bours,  Russians  and  Mussulmans,  must 
recognise  this. 

The  role  of  Germany,  says  the 
paper  further,  was  precisely  to  conci¬ 
liate  our  claim  of  independence  with 
Russian  and  Turkish  policy,  guarantee¬ 
ing  us  from  attacks  from  South  and 
North. 

Such  are  our  points  of  view— ideas, 
certain  and  clear  and  always  the  same. 
The  Commissaries  are  undoubtedly 
aware  of  this  and  if  they  really  want 
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to  enlighten  the  national  self-conscious¬ 
ness  in  the  East  they  ought  first  of 
all  to  recognise  the  independence  where 
it  already  exists. 

Everything  depends  now  upon  the 
character  of  the  Russian  policy.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  way  of  recognitions  and 
agreements  it  can  really  ,  lay  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  new  amicable  building,  and,  on 
the  contrary,  by  means  of  former  vio¬ 
lence  can  cause  such  a  general  war 
and  such  chaos  that  compared  to  this 
every  cultural  imperialism,  even  the 
most  hard,  will  seem  to  represent 
happiness. 

“P  e  r  f  i  d  y”. 

The  declaration  of  Soviet  Power  in 
Baku  was  not  the  result  of  unexpected 
events.  We  thought  that  the  governors 
of  Azerbaijan  having  signed  an  agree¬ 
ment  were  quite  sincere,  but  we  were 
mistaken!  Not  only  in  their  capacity 
to  understand  the  events  but  to  be 
honest  and  sincere  neighbours. 

All  that  took  place  now  in  Baku 
looks  like  a  comedy  that  was  prepar¬ 
ed  in  secret  beforehand.  It  is  clear 
now  that  at  the  time  when  the  sittings 
of  ihe  Trans-Caucasian  Conference  took 
place  the  leaders  of  Azerbaijan  were 
preparing  a  blow  from  behind  to  the 
people  who  have  always  been  their 
sincere  and  uninterested  friends. 

When  the  name  of  “Azerbaijan” 
was  not  used  we  have  always  been 
their  steady  defenders — at  the  time 
when  rights  and  justice  were  so  often 
broken  by  the  Caucasian  governors. 

It  even  occurred  that  the  Georgians 
were  the  only  defenders  of  mussulmans: 
there  were  no  others  and  they  them¬ 
selves  did  not  dare. 

Ths  actual  leaders  of  Azerbaidjan 
ought  to  be  aware  of  all  this.  Our 
paper  has  always  endeavoured  to  de¬ 
velop  the  Georgian- A zerbai  jan  friend¬ 
ship,  and  it  is  painful  for  us  to 
acknowledge  that  the  actual  Azerbai¬ 
jan  governors  by  their  perfidy  have 
for  ever  dishonoured  themselves  before 
the  eyes  of  all  Georgians. 

Of  course,  such  a  moment  could 
occur  in  Azerbaidjan  hut  they  ought 
to  have  informed  us  of  it.  And  it 
would  have  been  still  better  if  Azer¬ 
baidjan  had  not  entered  into  any  con¬ 
ventions  but  declared  openly  that  they 
do  not  represent  a  sovereign  state  hut 
are  the  vassal  of  Turkish  Pan-Turks 
and  are  obliged  to  follow  their  in¬ 
structions. 

Time  will  pass  and  the  Moscow- 
Erzerum  adventure  reinforced  even  by 
Azerbaidjan  will  have  no  results  and 
all  the  performers  of  this  historical 
triumvirate  will  face  a  broken  dream. 
Then,  perhaps,  having  tasted  the  fruits 
of  the  Soviet  adventure,  Azerbaidjan 
will  want  to  make  friends  hut  it  will 
be  too  late.  The  stretched  hand  will 
remain  in  the  air,  because  the  word 
•perfidious”  will  be  steadily  fastened 
to  it. 


The  Georgian  Mail.— 


‘POLITICAL  SHORT-SIBHTEOWES 


{From  “ S/ovo ”). 


Wednesday,  May  12,  1920. 
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The  Baku  events  were  prey) 
prepared  and  the  blow  was  dij 
along  the  line  of  lesser  resist 
The  Bolsheviks  endeavoured  to 
away  the  watchfulness  of  the  1 
Caucasian  people  by  their  a! 
peaceableness. 

The  strange  behaviour  of  tin 
Turkish  “Ittikhad”  and  “Ekhrar 
activity  of  Bolsheviks,  the  avt 
of  responsibility  by  the  domij 
party  of  Mussavat  and  the  c 
rately  delayed  Cabinet  crisis  pri 
the  easy  success  of  the  Bolshevik) 
the  taking  of  Baku. 

This  had  been  reached  not  ,'w’n8 
to  the  real  force  of  Bolshevik:, 
owing  to  the  political  short-siAf 
ness  of  one  part  of  the  Azerbi*  ■'al1 
the  pure  Asiatic vfir&t- 
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governors  and 
tiness  of  the  other. 

The  Azerbaidjan  government 
not  understand  that  force  and  s, 
ness  of  small  states  are  v 
inner  organisation  and  stea 
rity  of  all  classes  and  groi 
population  and  on  the  ack 
devotion  of  all  citizens  to 
ing  state-order.  They  took 
sures  to  organise  and  reim 
this. 

Instead  of  this  the  Bek-Mi! 
headed  the  authority,  and  the 
police-bureaucratic  administrati 
secured  in  the  country.  Tlie-a, 
reform  was  not  realised.  ThA  prin¬ 
ciples  of  right  and  justice  were  (jampl- 
ed  on.  Whole  groups  of  fo  igners 
were  put  practically  outside  'ifn  law. 
The  Azerbaidjan  government  djl  not 
want  to  make  friends  with  both  leigh- 
bours  but  endeavoured  by  mens  of 
intrigue  and  bloody  violence,  coiimitt- 
ed  against  one  part  of  the  population 
— the  Armenians,  to  widen  thijr  do¬ 
minions.  Much  more  so  serving  ipenly 
the  interests  of  Young  Turks’  mpe- 
rialism  they  resumed  their  hloocF  at¬ 
tack  against  the  Armenian  peoile  at 
the  moment  when  their  military  .forces 
were  needed  for  the  defence  ff  the 
native  -  country  against  the  (North 
danger. 

The  fall  of  Baku  was  the  resilt  of 
the  anti-democratic,  reactionary  cruel 
inner  policy  of  Azerbaidjan  as  well 
as  of  its  open  serving  of  the  f  reign 
imperialistic  plans  of  Pan-Turki:  m. 

How  far  conscious  and  deli  ierate 
this  was  the  near  future  will  t  ihow: 
the  behaviour  of  the  Azerj  idjan 
troops  that  were  far  from  BalA1.  and 
the  advance  of  the  Turks 
South-West  direction. 

Gandja  and  Lenkoran  also 
bably  show  no  resistance  to 
sheviks  because  the  same  o 
are  there. 

Azerbaidjan  deceived  the  Georgian 
democracy  and  now  Georgia 
the  danger  which  it  had  foresee!  and 
of  which  it  had  warned  its  neigl  hour. 

The  conditions  are  here  er  ;irely 
otherwise.  The  social-democratic  Seor- 
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gian  government  has  done  everything 
in  order  to  realise  the  best  ideals 
and  create  steady  and  free  statesman¬ 
ship.  The  enemy  will  not  find  here 
confusion,  impotence  and  crafty  perfidy 
of  tlie  authorities  or  the  separation 
of  the  latter  from  the  people  and 
perfidy  of  the  people’s  masses. 

The  Bolsheviks  would  find  here 
mighty  moral  and  material  power. 
They  could  not  justify  their  attack. 

We  still  hope  that  they  will  stop 
before  this  power,  especially  if  they 
will  see  that  Georgia  is  on  its  guard. 
If  they  attack,  Georgia  will  rise  as 
one,  join  its  experienced  leaders  and 
will  defend  by  its  body  the  real  ac¬ 
quisitions  of  revolution  and  of  two 
years  of  creative  work. 

The  Georgian,  democracy  does  not 
look  for  a  struggle  but  it  will  fulfil 
its  duty. 


SEWS  II  BRIEF. 

Serbia  has  decided  to  reopen  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  German}^. 

A  law  has  been  promulgated  in  Cairo 
declaring  aerodromes  a  State  mono¬ 
poly. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  at 
Delhi  to  celebrate  the  King's  birthday 
on  June  5. 

The  Legislative  Council  at  Delhi  has 
nn-erL*  RUJ  rr.^ating..^.-  Red--Crog§. 

Society  in  India. 

Arab  tribes  have  made  further  raids 
on  British  convoys  on  the  Upper 
Euphrates  and  have  caused  some  ca¬ 
sualties. 

Enormous  quantities  of  arms  and 
ammunition  seized  from  the  Turks  in 
Constantinople  were  recently  discharg¬ 
ed  at  Malta  by  the  British  steamer 
Mercedec. 


+ 
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CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 

SERVICE 

SIN  1>AN,  MAY  1G. 

(Sunday  after  Ascension  Day). 

Matins  and  Holy  Com¬ 
munion  11  a.  m. 

At  the  house  of  the  British  Chief 
Commissioner,  Serglevskaia  13. 

All  British  and  Americans 
are  invited. 

H.  THOMPSON. 

Chaplain  to  the  Forces. 


Tie  GoTernmeDt  Press. 


THE  RUSSO-TARTAR  DANGER. 

Constituent  Assembly’s  Appeal. 

“Sons  of  Georgia! 

“Ihe  enemy  is  drawing  near  to  the 
boundaries  of  our  country. 

‘At  ihe  hour  of  the  greatest  danger 
your  mother-land  is  calling  up  all  its 
citizens  to  self-defence. 

“Russian- Tartar  Bolshevism,  ciad  in  a 
Bolshevik  mantle,  threatens  our  country. 

“Irritated,  starved  bands  of  Russia, 
ruined  by  inner  troubles,  vainly  imp¬ 
ing  to  restore  defeated’  Turkey,  in  an 
impotent  attempt  to  beat  down  civilis¬ 
ed  Europe,  are  entering  into  a  union 
with  the  Erzerum  Pashas  — the  histori¬ 
cal  enemies  of  our  country. 

The  Georgian  people  are  aware 
that  during  two  years  of  its  indepen¬ 
dent  existence  Georgia  has  never  made 
an  attempt  to  seize  foreign  territory, 
to  impose  a  yoke  on  any  neighbour¬ 
ing  people. 

“Around  us,  in  countries  bordering 
us,  blood  was  shed  in  torrents  and 
riches  created  during  centuries  \vere 
destroyed.  During  this  period  our 
people,  exhausted  by  the  terrible  war, 
gradually  straightened  their  backs, 
guarded  and  secured  former  riches  and 
created  new  ones. 

“Our  small  country  represented  a 
steady  stronghold  not  only  for  its  sons, 
but  here  also  those  who  came  from 
other  countries  found  shelter. 

“To  us  came  the  Bolsheviks,  who 
JX£i£.  -tlsfealaU.  by.JUegikm.ls-  troops,  and 
to  us  also  came  the  supporters  of  De¬ 
nikin  pressed  by  the  Bolsheviks.  From 
Armenia  crowds  of  Tartars  who  had 
suffered  from  pogroms  came  to  us. 
With  us  the  Armenians  who  were 
persecuted  in  Azerbaidjan  found  shelter. 

“But  during  these  two  years  no 
Georgian  refugees  have  been  seen  in 
neighbouring  countries. 

‘  Those  who  came  to  us  from  the 
hell  of  war  and  anarch)  -  kissed  the 
ground  of  our  peaceful  country,  calling 
Georgia — Paradise. 

“At  present  Russian-Tartar  bands 
have  the  intention  to  ruin  Georgia,  to 
transform  it  into  a  hell,  to  involve  our 
people  in  a  war  against  Europe. 

“Neighbouring  Azerbaijan  has  bro¬ 
ken  the  friendly  alliance  with  Georgia 
and  throws  itself  in  an  abyss  of  anarchy. 

“Georgian  people  will  not  do  this. 

“They  will  not  sell  their  native-land, 
democracy,  freedom:  they  will  not  turn 
their  back  to  Europe  and  their  face  to 
Asia:  they  will  not  exchange  culture 
for  ignorance,  or  democracy  for  des¬ 
potism:  they  will  not  allow  the  waves 
of  anarchy  to  swallow  them  up. 

“The  Constituent  Assembly  believes 
deeply  that  ail  Georgian  people  without 
distinction  of  nationality,  creed  or 
principles,  the  whole  democracy,  the 
glorious  and  experienced  armies  and 
People's  Guard,  will  close  their  ranks 
around  the  Constituent  Assembly  and 
government  and  will  steadily  defend  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  Georgia. 

“Long  live  free  independent  Georgia! 

“Long  live  self-defence' 

Constituent  Assembly". 


Copy 

To  the  relatives  of  Mr. and  lirs.Y.'illiam  K. 


February  16,1921* 
Y.yahao, 


My  dear  Friends: 

VVe  have  just  received  from  Busrak  a  code  cablegram  from  Mr.Wysham 
which  translated  reads  as  follows: 

•'Inform  relatives  detained  newe  indefinitely.  Persia 
situation  gives  scuo  cause  for  concern.  Address  until 
further  notice  Busrnh,  Arabia.” 

Bussrah  is  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Mission  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America  at  the  lie  ad  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Reformed  Church  has  a  very  good 
Mission  in  Arabia  ana  lower  Mesopotamia  ana  we  have  planned  with  them  from 
the  beginning  tiiat  if  any  of  our  missionaries  should  b6  detained  in  going  on 
to  Persia  they  would  3tay  with  the  Reformed  Churahl-Iissionaries  and  help  them 
in  their  work. 

We  are  glad  to  report  ti.e  receipt  also  of  a  cablegram  directly 
from  Persia  from  the  missionaries  in  Ramadan,  reading, 

.xcitem6nt  abating.  Outlook  encouraging.” 

The  last  letter  frczn  Persia  is  from  Mr.  oteud,  ..ran  Kermansiiuh, 
which  is  between  Ramadan  Jiu.  Bagdad,  in  which  he  nays:  "Please  do  not  let 
the  re  orta  about  th--  Bolsheviks  affect  your  plans  for  this  part  of  P-rsia. 

In  our  section  conditions  have  never  been  so  peaceful  ana  promising'  ana  the 
beneficient  character  of  tne  British  control  is  inaicated  everywhere.  The 
work  is  going  on  well,  evangelists  are  busy  in  the  villages, church  services 
are  well  attended, school  is  flourishing, the  orphans  are  thr  iving, everything 
is  moving."  21  o  word  ha  ccme  fra.)  Persia  urging  any  delay  in  sending  our 
the  missionaries.  Rvery  cublegr  m  from  the  Mission  lias  been  of  an  exactly 
contrary  tenor. 

I  shoulu  not  be  surprised  if  we  shoula  hear  soon  that  Mr  .and  Mrs. 
.vysham  are  safely  on  t..eir  way  from  Bus  hah  to  Kermanshah  and  Ilamadan. 

-  Very  coruially  yours,  Robert  A.  Bpeer. 


March  14 th, 1921. 

To  the  B'r  lends  of  the  Missionaries  in  Meshed, 

Yi'e  received  on  Gaturuuy  .afternoon  hhe  following  cablegram  frcm 
Gist an  (or  Geistun)  Persia. 

"Arrived  dels tan  well  Hoffmans,  Lichtwardts,  Miller." 

Geistan  i3  south  of  Ivie3h60.,near  the  end  of  the  railroad  which  runs 
from  Inaia  through  3aluchistan  to  Bucdap  in  Persia.  It  would  be  easy, ac¬ 
cordingly,  for  tii>  Ilashea  .  issionaries  to  go  from  Persia  to  India  at  any  time. 
I  imagine  tint  t  ey  will  iiave  no  such  though^,  however, as  they  are  perfectly 
safe  in  Geistan  and  are  probably  glau  of  an  opportunity  to  carry  on  mis¬ 
sionary  work  there. 

The  cu.bl6gr.tm  does  not  mention  Ylr.anu  Mrs.  Donalds  on,  fran  which  we 
infer  tiiat  t.xey  have  renainea  at  Meshea,just  as  Mr. Pittman  and  Mr.  Or  others  re¬ 
mained  ut  Taoris  when  it  was  deemea  v/isest  tiiat  the  rest  of  the  station 
shoula  vi  tharaw . 

Y/e  nave  no  wara  of  any  disturbandes  in  JIeshed,ana  I  imagine  that 
we  shall  find  that  their  departure  from  Me  she  a  to  Seistan  was  precautionary 
ratuer  than  necessitativ6.  In  me  time  no  doubt  we  shall  receive  letters 
giving  fuller  information.  Lleantahile, it  is  goou  to  knew  that  our  frienus 
.re  all  safe. 

Very  coidially  yours, 

Robert  D*  Gpeer. 
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March  7,  1921. 


To  the  friends  of  the  Missionary  Work  in  Persia, 
Dear  Friends? 


THE  SITUATION  OF  TUB  AS3mi4HS_ 

The  last  Bulletin  of  January  7th  reported  to  you  the  cablegrams 
from  Persia  up  to  that  date,  and  also  the  conference  which  was  h9Jd  in  New 
York  on  January  4th  of  representatives  of  the  Assyrians  m  the  United  States, 
the  Near  East  Relief,  and  several  of  the  Mission  Boards.  This  conference 
considered  the  situation  of  the  Assyrians  in  view  of  the  failure  of  the 
repatriation  movement,  ana  took  up  the  appeals  which  had  come  from  the 
Assyrians  through  Dr.  Mi cD owe  11  for  help  in  Mesopotamia  and  for  colonization 
abroad  of  as  many  of  the  Urumia  Assyrians  as  possible.  Immediately  after 
this  conference  on  January  4th  the  -following  cablegram  was  sent  to  Dr 7 
McDowell,  as  reported  in  the  Bulletin  of  January  7th. 

"Letters  October  fifteenth  Twenty  second  November  sixteenth  carefully 
considered,  Cable  present  situation.  Where  are  Assyrians  now.  What 
relief  is  3ritish  geiierosity  now  providing.  Is  repatriation  in  Persia 
permanently  abandonee.  What  is  3ritish  plan  for  Assyrians.  Would  British 
colonize  nation  in  Canada  as  once  proposed.  Should  we  arrange  bring 
America  families  of  men  now  here.  Would  British  approve.  How  many  such 
would  come.  What  cost  per  adult  from  several  centers  to  Busra.  We  are 
endeavoring  ascertain  attitude  American  British  Governments  and  Immigra¬ 
tion  authorities.  Also  investigating  special  steamship  facilities  Busra 
to  New  York,  Keep  us  advised  these  several  points." 

On  February  3rd  the  following!.',  answer  was  received  from  3agdad* 

"Vickrey  Soeer  Cable  referred  to  British.  Their  reply  follows:  ‘Assyrians 
dhiefly  at  Mosul.  One  thousand  en  .route  frem  Ramadan.  According  to  pres¬ 
ent  information  British  relief  ceases  April  first.  British  not  contem¬ 
plating  repatriation  in  Persia,  but  planning  to  offer  settlement  in  Mosul 
Vilayet  or  just  beyond.  No  information  available  regarding  settlement 
in  Canada.  Emigration  to  America  under  consideration." 


We  urge  your  utmost  endeavor  arrange  emigration  of  all  having  relatives 
in  America,  approximately  ten  thousand >  Transportation  Mosul  to  3usra  costs 
about  ten  dollars  per  person,  three  passport  visaes  cost  about  ' 

twenty  dollars »  Movement  Mosul  to  Busra  should  finish  by  April  first. 
Further  action  here  must  await  your  answer  regarding  attitude  of  American 
government  and  special  ships,  Muller  Hamadan  Assyria  Representatives  ex¬ 
pected  daily, 

Jf  Emigration  to  America  of  Asryrians  is  granted,  Consider  thos9  re¬ 
maining.  Approximately  thirty  thousand.  Presence  of  3riti3h  in  Mosul  is 
their  only  hope  of  safety.  If  conditions  continue  normal,  their  settlement 
in  Mosul  region  possible,  but  changed  conditions  would  undoubtedly  involve 
their  extermination.  This  generally  accepted.  Regarding  these  we  assume 
your  consultation  with  British  government  and  Archoishop  of  Canterbury 
affecting  their  preservation."  Frasher,  McDowell. 


-  2  - 

On  February  14th  the  Near  East  Belief  received  the  following  c-able- 
;T«t!r.  f r  :m  Hr,  Brasher  of  .3 a  dad 

"Muller  Dodd  Ramadan  representatives  endorse  recent  cablegram” 

This  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  Mr.  Muller  and  Dr.  Dodd  had  reached  Bagdad 
and  that  they  and  the  representatives  of  the  Assyrians  endorse  the  cablegram 
of  Mr.  Frasher  and  Dr.  McDowell 

On  February  15th  the  following  cablegram  was  received  from  Bagdad: 

"British  official  statement  'Do  scheme  for  repatriation  is 

under  contemplation'  Homeless,  life  in  jeopardy,  we  appeal 

instant  help  emigrat ion  Canada  United  States. " 

(Signed)  Pera  Mirza,  ^skandar  Khoshaba,  Kasha  M.ooshie 
Representatives  Urumia  .-is  Syrians, 

On  the  basis  of  these  cablegrams  and  the  information  already  reported 
in  the  bulletin  of  January  7th,  inquiries  were  made;  (1)  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  as  to  whether  there  would  be  any  political  objection  to  the  effort  to 
bring  any  of  the  Assyrian  Refugees  to  the  Unitec  States;  (2)  of  the  Inrdgra- 
tion  bureau  as  to  the  conditions  >n  which  any  Assyrians  might  cci.e;  and  ( 3(J) 
of  the  Shipping  Companies  as  to  whether  any  boats  might  be  available  to 
bring  refugees  from  Busrah. 

The  Immigration  laws  forbid  any  agencies  like  the  Dear  East  Relief 
or  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Kiss  ions  from  conducting  immigrati-n. 

All  that  they  allow  is  acti  -n  on  the  part  of  individual  Assyrians  in  this 
country  helping  their  own  relatives  or  friends  to  come  from  Mesopotamia* 

Many  Assyrians  have  already  sent  money  through  the  Dear  East  Relief  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  effort  will  be  made  in  some  way  that  would  be  approved 
by  the  authorities  to  help  other  Assyrians  here  by  loans  to  advance  the  money 
for  the  coi  ing  of  their  relatives  or  friends.  No  shipping  is  available  for 
bringing  large  numbers  at  present,  but  there  will  be  Ihrther  conference  as 
to  whether  in  case  any  large  numbers  can  coir.e,  shipping  can  be  provided 
either  by  Great  Britain  or  by  the  United  States.  Meanwhile  all  Assyrians 
having  relatives  or  friends  in  Mesopotamia  whom:  they  wish  to  bring  can 
forward  money  for  them. 

All  available  facts  were  reported  at  a  second  conference  tf  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Assyrians,  of  the  Dear  East  Relief,  and  the  Presbyterian  and 
Reformed  Boards  bn  Margh  5th,  and  it  was  agreed;  (1)  to  request  the  Dear 
^ast  relief  to  consider/ such  a  loan  fund  might  be  provided, as  has  been  sugges- 
ted;  (2)  that  in  the  near  future  it  would  be  desirable  to  present  the  whole 
ratter  to- -the  State  Department,  and  perhaps  to  the  President,  (3)  that  a 
caole  should  be  sent  to  London  with  rebara  to  the  continuance  of  British 
relief.  Dr.  James  L.  carton.  Chairman  of  the  Near  East  Relief  fund  is  now 
in  London,  where  he  went  unofficially  to  represent  miss  ionary  interests  in 
connection  with  the  Premiers  Conference  over  the  revision  of  the  Persia  treaty. 
Dr.  Bartai  took  with  him  full  information  with  re  ,ard  to  the  situation  of  the 
Assyrians  and  was  expecting  to  confer  on  the  subject  with  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  and  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Dr.  Barton  will  return  the  third 
week  in  March  and  will  bring  with  him  the  latest  information  from  Great 
Britain. 
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We  are  informed  that  Sir  Percy  Cox,  the  British  resident  in  Bagdad 
has  telegraphed  to  the  British  Government  at  home  the  proposal  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  emigration  and  colonization  movement,  and  that  this  proposal*  i3  under 
consideration  in  the  Foreign  office,  The  letter  which  brings  this  informa¬ 
tion  comes  to  Dr.  Chamberlain  from,  the  India  office.  The  writer  adds: 

"I  sincerely  hope  that  s  cr.e  thi  "'ill  come  of  it,  I  am  truly  sorry  for 
these  poor  people,  for  whom,  there  seems  to  be  little  prospect  of  further 
provision  in  Mesopotamia.  1E00  families  have  been  settled  near  Dehuk" . 


CONDITIONS  IN  PERSIA 


The  last  word  with  regard  to  conditions  in  Persia  is  a  cablegram 
from  Mr.  Zoeckler  from  Ramadan  dated  February  14th,  reading  ’’Excitement 
abating,  outlook  encouragir^.” 

Under  date  of  December  17th  Rev,  F.  M.  Stead  writes  from  Kermanshah* 

"Please  do  not  let  reports  about  the  Bolsheviks  affect  year  plans 
for  this  part  of  Persia.  There  is  no  indication  that  the  British  military 
authorities  have  any  intention  of  letting  the  3ol?heviks  advance  in  this 
direction,  and  if  the  Anglo-Persiar.  agreement  is  signed,  the  Bolsheviks 
will  pr obably  be  rather  suduenly  sent  about  thojr  business.  In  our 
section  conditions  have  never  been  so  peaceful  ana  promising  and  the 
beneficent  character  of  the  British  control  is  indicated  everywhere. 

"The  work  is  going  on  well.  Evar.g82.ists  are  busy  in  the  villages. 
Churoh  services  are  well  attended.  School  is  flourishing.  The  orphans 
are  thriving.  Everything  is  moving." 

No  word  has  been  received  from  Tabriz  since  the  departure  of  the 
missionaries  and  the  Assyrians*  Mr.  Pit tman  and  M.r .  Crothers  remained 
behind  when  the  others  left,  and  it  seer.is  saf9  to  assume  that  everything  has 
been  qui&fe,  and  XBxfkirLk  that  they  have  been  able  to  go  on  with  their  work. 
There  have  been  no  newsp^a^ere  reports  of  any  changes  in  the  situation  in 
Northwestern  Persia. 

No  direct  cable  word  has  come  from  any  of  the  other  stations,  and  the 
last  letters  show  no  anxiety.  There  is  no  reason  to  fear  frcm  the  cables 
from  Teheran  that  there  has  beer,  any  disturbance  of  the  miss i<»nar ies  or  of 
their  work  there.  It  would  seem  that  many  of  the  Assyrians  who  left  Tabriz 
in  Decern Der  for  Hamadan  have  gone  westward  from  Ham^dan  to  Mosul  to  join  the 
larger  body  of  the  Assyrians, 


OUTGOING  MISSIONARIES 

Of  the  missionaries  who  sailed  within  the  last  few  months,  Mr. and  Mrs. 
Wysham  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher  have  reached  Dusrah.  Cablegrams  were  received 
from  them  on  February  i&th  and  16th  as  follows: 

(From  Busrah) 

"Inform,  relatives  detained  here  indefinitely.  Persia  situation 
gives  seme  cause  for  concern.  Address  until  further  notice 
Busisah,  Arabia"  (signed))  Wysham. 
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"Please  inform  relative?  forward  mail  matter  or  all  communications 
to  mo  in  care  of  J.C.R.Fwlng,  Lahore,  India,  There  is  no  cause  for 
anxiety;  all  are  quite  safe,  all  well." 

(Signed)  Fishers. 

On  February  17th  a  cablegram  from  Port  Said  reported  the  arrival 
there  of  Rev.  C.B.  Allen  and  family,  Mrs.  Muller  and  children,  and  Miss 
Pease,  liis3  Miller  and  Miss  Bryan. 

The  last  word  from  the  outgoing  missionaries  was  brought  in  the 
cablegram  received  March  5th,  as  follows: 

"Twenty  six  missionaries  and  eleven  children  are  unavoidably  delayed 
in  3ombay.  Hamadan  has  telegraphed  'absolutely  safe,ooroe  as  soon  as 
possible'.  Officials  and  Persia  missionaries  now  in  Mesopotamia  dis¬ 
courage  traveling  via  Mesopotamia.  The  overland  route  from  Bushire 
to  Hamadan  iia3  received  our  favorabls  consideration.  What  is  your 
advice.  Address  until  further  notioo  American  Consul  Bombay.  Please 
inform  relatives." 

(Signed)  Allen,  Lamme,  Gifford. 

The  3oard  is  tailing  counsel  with  the  missionaries  who  are  at  home  m  furlough 
as  to  the  advice  to  be  sent  in  reply. 

Friends  of  the  Christians  and  of  the  missionaries  in  Persia  can  help 
in  this  time  (1)  by  prayer  that  God  will  establish  order  ana  justice  by  Bis 
strong  arm  in  all  these  disturbed  lands;  (2)  by  the  enlistment  of  intelligent 
sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  Assyrians  on  the  part  of  Senators,  Congressman,  and 
any  others  of  political  influence  who  may  be  accessible;  and  (5)  by  special 
gifts  sent  either  to  the  Hear  Sast  Relief,  or  to  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  for  use  as  an  eleemosynary  loan  fund  to  help  any  worthy 
Assyrians  in  this  country  who  are  striving  to  bring  other  relatives  or  friends 
of  theirs  from  Mesopotamia. 

We  shall  hope  to  hear  soon  that  tne  missionaries  in  Bombay  have  been 
able  to  go  on  by  way  of  Bagdad  to  Persia  or  at  least  into  Mesopotamia  where 
they  can  reinforce  for  the  present  the  work  of  the  Reformed  Church  Board. 

If  neither  of  these  plans  is  practicable  and  the  route  via  Bus.hire  is  deemed 
inexpedient,  the  Persia  missionaries  will  be  cordially  welcomed  by  the  Mis¬ 
sions  in  India  for  such  help  as  they  can  give  there  until  the  way  is  open 
for  them  to  go  on  to  Persia. 


LhT5BT  WOKE. 

Since  the  above  sections  of  this  bulletin  were  prepared,  wodd  has 
come  regarding  conferences  in  L-tndon  held  by  Dr.  Barton  and  Dr.  John  K.  Finley 
with  the  3ritish  authorities.  Dr.  Finley,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the 
American  Red  Cross  Commissioner  in  Palestine  during  the  war. 


A  report  of  these  conferences  appeared,  in  the  New  York  Times  of  March 
8th,  1921,  as  follows: 

Would  Sedd  Here  30,000  Homeless  Nestorians;  Britain  Has 
Been  Car Inc  for  Persian  Refugees. 

London,  March  7  -  The  British  Government  is  asking  the  United  States  to 
agree  to  the  emigration  of  30,000  Nestorian  Christians  to  America.  They 
are  descendants  of  the  ancient  Assyrians  and  as  a  result  of  the  chaos  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  great  war  have  left  their  homes  near  Lake  Yrumeyas  in  Northwest 
.Persia  and  have  been  living  in  camp  under  British  protection  in  Mesopotamia. 

Local  conditions  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  return  home  and 
the  British  Government  has  notified  the  Amerioan  Near  East  Belief  Committee 
that  it  cannot  undertake  to  continue  the  aid  it  has  given  them  after  April 
1,  but  would  be  willing  to  gay  half  the  cost  of  trans  j or ting  the  Nestorians 
to  America. 

At  a  conference  held  at  the  Colonial  Office  t'O-day  Dr. James  Barton, 
representative  of  the  Near  East  Committee,  pointed  out  serious  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  British  plan.  It  would  be  necessary  to  have  special 
legislation  passed  by  Congress  to  get  the  immigration  laws  relaxed  for 
this  purpose* 

The  Near  East  Relief  received  on  March  8th  the  following  Marconi  gram 
frcifl  Dr,  Finley  and  Dr*  Barton  in  London: 

"As  matters  stand  British  Relief  ceases  April  first  but  whole  Assyrian 
refugee  question  under  consideration  at  Cairo.  3ritish  official  enquiries 
whether  Frehdh  could  admit  refugees  into  Syria  elicited  no  response. 
Intention  British  Government  to  ask  United  States  whether  refugees  could 
be  received  en  bloc,  England  paying  half  expenses  transportation  to 
American  port  remains  in  suspense  until  Cairo  Conference  finished.  We 
are  assuring  Colonial  office  Near  East  cannot  promise  increased  support 
or  even  continuance  present  appropriation.  Sir  Arthur  Hirtzel  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  keenly  interested  cooperating.  Unfortunately 
Government  has  been  relying  upon  Americas  reception  refugees.*'  : 


RES/tis 


Very  cordially  yours, 
Robert  E.  Speer# 
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Editorial  Note — Problems  of  the  Near  East  again  hold  the  attention  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  and  as  a  result,  all  channels  of  information  are  flooded 
with  propaganda  that  has  as  its  source  foreign  interests,  in  many  cases  with 
6elfish  intent.  Americans  have  but  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  hates  and 


greeds  that  have  repeatedly  carried  the  peoples  of  the  Near  East  into  war  and 
endangered  the  peace  of  the  world.  This  report  is  founded  upon  impartial 
and  thorough  investigation  by  Americans  for  Americans  and  is  presented  at 
this  time  for  the  guidance  of  editors  and  writers. 
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Now  it  is  collecting,  and  in  the  Near  East  millions  are  pleading  for  bread 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  2,  1922 


TURKEY  -  WORLD  CENTER  OF  NEWS  INTEREST 


TRACTS  are  first.  The  world  is  askew 
today  because  facts  have  been  con¬ 
cealed  or  perverted.  If  in  1918-1919,  the 
world  had  seen  the  international  situation, 
stripped  of  all  camouflage,  with  every 
secret  treaty  opened  and  every  national 
condition  made  clear,  it  would  have  in¬ 
sisted  upon  a  totally  different  outcome 
of  events.  Today’s  world  tragedy  is  an 
illustration  of  the  old  teaching  that 
“Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  per¬ 
ish’’;  and  of  the  later  word,  “Ye  shall 
know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free.” 

One  of  the  gTeat  suppressed  documents 
of  the  peace-making  period  was  the 
comprehensive  King-Crane  Report  upon 
conditions  in  Turkey.  This  was  the 
work  of  the  official  American  Commission 
sent  from  Paris  when  the  question  of 
mandates  in  Turkey  was  up  before  the 
“Big  Four."  It  went  out  with  instructions 
to  report  the  facts  as  it  found  them.  The 
text  makes  clear  why  the  Report  should 
have  been  rigorously  concealed  by  a  then 
spineless  State  Department.  Yet  if  it 
had  been  published  promptly,  as  intended, 
it  would  completely  have  altered  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  events  in  Turkey ;  and  possibly 
also  have  changed  the  whole  American 
attitude  toward  post-war  international  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Certainly  it  would  have 
freed  us  from  a  flood  of  unfounded  prop¬ 
aganda  ;  and  it  might  easily  have  saved 
the  lives  of  possibly  a  million  persons, 
needlessly  sacrificed  since  the  war. 

There  would  have  been  no  need  of  a 
Lausanne  Conference,  or  of  a  Graeco- 
Turkish  war,  or  of  a  disruption  of  allied 
co-operation  in  the  Near  East,  or  of  any 
of  the  tragic  and  tremendous  events  there 
which  now  threaten  the  wreck  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  if  the  King-Crane  Report  had  been 
published. 

Uncolored  and  authenticated  and  dis¬ 
seminated  facts  are  more  powerful  than 
any  of  the  schemes  of  statesmen  or  con¬ 
clusions  of  conferences. 

Today  Editor  &  Publisher  gives  to 
the  newspaper-makers  of  the  world,  and 
to  the  general  public,  as  a  timely  and  es- 
1  sential  source-book  of  facts — the  facts 
that  have  been  most  needed  and  least 
known — the  full  text  of  this  long-sup¬ 
pressed,  much-discussed  King-Crane  Re¬ 
port. 

The  document  is  one  that  is  needed  by 
every  editorial  writer  in  the  world ;  every 
teacher  or  student  of  history ;  every 
clergyman  and  friend  of  missions  and 
education  in  the  Levant ;  every  person  do¬ 
ing  business  in  the  Near  East ;  every 
member  of  Congress;  every  foreign  of¬ 
fice  everywhere; — in  short,  everybody 
who,  in  a  propaganda-ridded  day,  desires 
a  body  of  uncolored  and  unquestioned 
facts  concerning  the  most  important  pres¬ 
ent  international  issue. 

Not  all  the  conclusions  of  the  report 
are  today  applicable.  Alas,  the  conse¬ 
quences  it  predicted  have  come  to  pass  in 
many  respects.  The  vindication  of  the 
value  of  the  findings  lies  in  the  calam¬ 
ities  which  have  since  overtaken  the  Near 
East.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  flood  of 
light  shed  upon  present  obscurities  by 
this  document. 

It  tactfully  but  fearlessly  reveals  the 
clashing  ambitions  of  the  allies  at  Con¬ 
stantinople. 

It  exposes  the  evils  of  the  secret 
treaties. 

It  makes  clear  the  glaring  contrast 
between  the  solemn  pledges  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  to  the  peoples  of  the  Near 
East  and  their  imperialistic  course. 

It  conservatively  portrays  the  passion 
of  these  ancient  peoples  for  America,  and 
their  confidence  in  her  integrity,  good  will 
mid  unselfishness. 

It  shows  plainly  why  America  should 
■I  not  have  taken  a  mandate  for  Armenia 
alone. 

It  boldly  lays  down  a  project  for  a 
Pan-Turkish  mandate,  in  three  groups, 
for  America  ;  which  the  allies,  who  want¬ 
ed  Turkish  loot,  by  no  means  favored ; 


The  Vital  Significance  of  the  Report  That  Follows 

and  which  time  and  events  have  now  was  no  agreement  upon  the  fundamental  ignorant  of  the  facts  involved  in  recent 
made  impracticable.  facts  of  the  case.  events  in  Anatolia,  and  who  have  never 

It  sets  forth,  so  that  even  a  wayfaring  Thereupon  President  Wilson  proposed  heard  of  atrocities  by  Greeks,  such  as 
man  may  not  err,  the  basic  conditions  of  that  a  joint  allied  Commission  should  be  arc  on  official  record,  are  clamoring  that 
the  Near  East.  sent  to  Turkey  to  ascertain  the  true  con-  America  send  an  army  and  a  navy  to  the 

It  pronounces  the  doom  of  Zionism.  ditions,  and  especially  the  desires  of  the  Mediterranean  to  do  something  or  other 

It  portrays  an  incredible  co-operation  peoples  concerned,  respecting  the  nations  to  the  Turks  1  This  is,  of  course,  sheer 

between  Moslems  and  Christians,  in  pur-  which  should  become  mandatories,  as  hysteria,  which  will  break  on  the  granite 
suit  of  the  goal  of  “self-determination.”  was  the  oft-expressed  intent  of  the  peace-  courage  and  knowledge  and  good  sense  ot 
It  shows,  with  uncanny  prescience,  the  makers.  This,  be  it  remembered,  was  in  Secretary  of  State  Hughes;  but  it  is 
effect  of  the  Smyrna  massacres  by  the  the  days  when  the  principle  of  “self-  nevertheless  an  awesome  spectacle  ot  the 
Greeks  upon  the  reawakening  of  the  determination”  and  the  other  allied  war  possibility  of  how  an  uninformed  democ- 
Turks.  aims  still  retained  a  degree  of  sanctity,  racy  might  precipitate  the  gravest  con- 

It  proves  the  untenability  of  European  So  obviously  right  and  reasonable  was  sequences, 

claims  upon  Turkish  territory.  President  Wilson’s  suggestion,  that  the  There  are  many  eloquent  speakers,  and 

Likewise  it  makes  plain  the  unfitness  of  other  three  members  of  the  “Big  Four"  writers  with  moving  pens,  who  are  hav- 

the  old  Ottoman  Empire  to  rule  or  to  agreed  “in  principle.”  ing  an  extraordinary  effect  upon  the  pub- 

continue  to  live.  “In  principle"  is  a  venerable  and  in-  lie  opinion  of  America  todj^y,  m  this 

It  nullifies  the  censorship  and  propa-  valuable  diplomatic  phrase;  in  this  case,  pivotal  matter  of  the  Near  East,  borne 
ganda  which  have  veiled  the  facts  con-  as  so  often,  it  meant  the  opposite  of  “in  of  them  are  pro-Turk;  some  are  pro- 
cerning  the  Near  East  from  the  eyes  of  practice.”  For  the  European  nations  Greek;  many  are  pro-Armenian ;  many 
the  world.  shilly-shallied  for  a  time  and  then  re-  are  pro-Zionist;  a  few  are  pro-byrian, 

This  report,  in  the  highest  sense,  is  a  fused  to  send  out  commissions.  Ap-  pro-Bulgarian,  pro-Arab,  or  pro-Egyp- 
journalistic  triumph.  For  it  show's  how  parently,  the  facts  were  the  last  things  tian.  Others,  in  great  number,  are  pro- 
a  small  group  of  American  reporters,  or  that  were  desired  in  some  quarters.  So  British,  pro-French,  pro-Italian  or  pro¬ 
investigators,  took  an  assignment  to  find  the  American  Commissioners  of  the  Inter-  German.  Most  of  them  function  irom 
out  the  bed-rock  facts  upon  one  of  the  national  Commission  on  Mandates  in  sincere  conviction :  only  a  few  are  mere 
most  clouded  and  intricate  international  Turkey  went  alone,  fully  accredited.  hirelings.  ,  .  . 

situations  in  the  world.  They  went  about  It  cannot  too  often  or  too  strongly  be  It  is  a  service  of  highest  value  tnat 
their  task  with  all  the  canniness,  caution  said  that  the  King-Crane  Report  super-  Editor  &  Publisher  does  in  discrediting 
and  courage  of  good  correspondents,  sedes  all  the  views  and  counsel  of  speak-  and  largely  nullifying  these  by  present- 
Moreover,  they  not  only  fearlessly  discov-  ers  and  writers  who  are  “Near  Eastern  ing  the  cold,  matured  facts  in  the  case, 
ered  the  facts  and  clearly  set  them  forth,  experts.”  Most  of  the  latter,  from  en-  as  fully  gathered  and  feerlessly  stated  by 
but  they  also  followed  them  to  their  con-  tirely  honorable  motives,  are  partisans  of  a  responsible,  unbiased  American  group 
elusions.  one  or  more  of  the  many  sides  of  this  of  investigators.  ...  . 

Ignorance,  bias  and  selfish  interests,  question  which  today  has  the  world  by  the  If  the  leaders  of  American  thought  read 
aided  by  their  trusty  handmaidens,  cen-  throat.  this  document  through  carefully,  and  then 

sorship  and  propaganda,  had  brought  the  America  is  full  of  propaganda  that  is  file  it  for  future  reference,  the  propa- 
Paris  Peace  Conference  to  a  standstill  perilous.  For  example,  a  large  body  of  gandist  may  be  silenced.  And  it  is  the 
upon  the  disposition  of  Turkey.  There  churchmen,  who  are  apparently  quite  plain  duty  of  the  press  to  do  exactly 

this  thing.  Try  as  they  may,  newspapers 
cannot  always  escape  the  taint  of  foreign 
propaganda  in  news  received  from  abroad. 
But  at  least  •  they  may  combat  propa¬ 
ganda  at  home.  The  peace  of  the  world, 
and  the  safety  of  our  country,  require  that 
foreign  propaganda  be  dealt  with  vigor¬ 
ously  by  men  whose  sanity  is  stronger 
than  their  sentimentalism. 

Perhaps  the  post-war  cleavage  between 
the  policies  of  the  Allies  and  of  the 


"FREQUENT  allusions,  in  dispatches  also,  which  has  been  made  dependent  on 
from  the  Near  East  and  from  Lau-  the  Turkish  peace,  must  be  effected  in  ac- 
sanne,  to  the  “Turkish  Nationalist  Pact,”  cordance  with  the  votes  which  shall  be  ....  — - 

have  not  made  clear  to  the  American  given  by  the  inhabitants  in  complete  free-  United  States,  and  the  basis  for  the  King- 
public  the  portentousness  of  Nationalist  dom.  Crane  Commission,  were  never  more  suc- 

Turkey’s  “Declaration  of  Independence,”  “Fourth  Article. — The  security  of  the  cinctly  explained  than  by  President  Wil- 
adopted  by  the  Angora  Assembly  in  Jan-  city  of  Constantinople,  which  is  the  seat  son’s  first  allusion  in  Paris  to  the  net- 
uary,  1920.  This  is  the  document  which  Qf  the  Caliphate  of  Islam,  the  capital  of  work  of  secret  treaties  that  there  were 
the  Turks  declare  is  the  irreducible  mini-  the  Sultanate,  and  the  headquarters  of  revealed: 

mum  of  their  claims  at  Lausanne :  the  Ottoman  Government,  and  of  the  Sea  “As  the  United  States  of  America 

“The  Members  of  the  Ottoman  Cham-  0f  Marmora  must  be  protected  from  were  not  bound  by  any  of  the  secret 
her  of  Deputies  recognize  and  affirm  that  every  danger.  Provided  this  principle  is 
the  independence  of  the  State  and  the  maintained,  whatever  decision  may  be  ar- 
future  of  the  Nation  can  be  assured  by  rived  at  jointly  by  us  and  all  other  Gov- 

complete  respect  for  the  following  princi-  ernments  concerned,  regarding  the  open-  . . . . .  „ 

pies,  which  represent  the  maximum  of  ;ng  0f  the  Bosphorus  to  the  commerce  they  certainly  prolonged  it  ;  and  they 

sacrifice  which  can  be  undertaken  in  order  an(j  traffic  of  the  world,  is  valid.  wrecked  the  peace.  Out  of  secret  treaties 

to  achieve  a  just  and  lasting  peace,  and  “Fifth  Article. — The  rights  of  minori-  has  grown  that  international  distrust 
that  the  continued  existence  of  a  stable  ties  as  defined  in  the  treaties  concluded  which  is  probably  the  gravest  factor  m  a 
Ottoman  Sultanate  and  society  is  im-  between  the  Entente  Powers  and  their  world  full  of  evil  forces.  Secret  treaties 
possible  outside  of  the  said  principles :  enemies  and  certain  of  their  associates  have  made  war-time  allies  present-day 

“First  Article.— Inasmuch  as  it  is  neces-  shal)  ,be  confirrned  and  assured  by  us— in  enemies.  They  have  begotten  in  America 
sary  that  the  destinies  of  the  portions  of  reijance  on  the  belief  that  the  Moslem  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  nations  oi 
the  Turkish  Empire  which  are  populated  minorities  in  neighboring  countries  also  the  Old  World  that  is  the  real  reason  tor 

will  have  the  benefit  of  the  same  rights  this  country’s  holding  aloof  from  mter- 

.  ,  — . ! - 1  Ak1.»^*.Anr  it  if  urprf  nor  TOT 

“Sixth  Article. — It  is  a  fundamental 
condition  of  our  life  and  continued 
existence  that  we,  like  every  country, 
should  enjoy  complete  independence  and 
liberty  in  the  matter  of  assuring  the 


treaties  in  question,  they  are  quite 
ready  to  approve  a  settlement  on 
the  basis  of  facts.” 

Secret  treaties  largely  caused  the  war ; 


national  obligations.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  secret  treaties,  disclosed  at  Paris, 
there  would  have  been  a  different  kind  of 
League  of  Nations,  and  the  United  States 
would  have  been  in  it.  There  is  simply 
,  j  i  .  -  «  -  ...  no  measuring  the  harm  that  has  been 

means  of  our  development,  in  order  that  humanity  by  the  perpetuation  of 

our  national  and  economic  development  L.  first  characteristic  of  the  old  di- 
should  be  rendered  possible  and  that  it  0j0macv 

should  be  possible  to  conduct  affairs  in  P  Mosty  of  these  secret  treaties  concern 


exclusively  by  an  Arab  majority,  and 
which  on  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice 
of  the  30th  of  October,  1918,  were  in  the 
occupation  of  enemy  forces,  should  be  de¬ 
termined  in  accordance  with  the  votes 
which  shall  be  freely  given  by  the  in¬ 
habitants,  the  whole  of  those  parts, 
whether  within  or  outside  the  said  armis¬ 
tice  line,  which  are  inhabited  by  an  Otto¬ 
man  Moslem  majority,  united  in  religion, 

in  race  and  in  aim,  imbued  with  senti-  .,  f  uo-to-date  regular  lvl,osl  u!  iTTY” 

ments  of  mutual  respect  for  each  other  5'  Sation  P  ^  Turkey,  the  choicest  bit  of' m  loot  for 

and  of  sacrifice  and  wholly  respectful  .  the  victors.  The  first  of  the  lot  had  to 

of  each  other’s  racial  rights  and  sur-  ‘For  this  reason  we  are  opposed  to  re-  do  with  Constantinople,  and  the  last- 

oi  eacn  ouier  s  raci  s . strictions  mimical  to  our  development  in  SQ  far  as  the  wory  knows— dealt  with 

political,  judicial,  financial,  and  other  mat-  mosuj  aruj  ;ts  0il ;  and  this  treaty  was 
ters.  drawn  up  by  the  British  and  French  in 

umi  u.  “The  conditions  of  settlement  of  our  February,  1919.  a  month  after  the  Peace 

the  case  of  the  three  Sanjaks  which  united  P^ed  <M>1»  sit?11  .likewise  not  be  con-  conference,  with  its  pledge  of  "open  t :°y- 
themselves  by  a  general  vote  to  the  traty  to  these  practples.  enanN  openly  arrived  at  had  formlly 

mother  country  when  they  first  were  free.  !«»»>*  *  ul^oSngTangualeta  cha^ 

Note— Tliw  document  is  not  a  part  of  the  tcrizing  this  impenitent  diplomacy  which 


rounding  conditions,  form  a  whole  which 
does  not  admit  of  division  for  any  reason 
in  truth  or  in  ordinance. 

'Second  Article. — We  accept  that,  in 


“January  28,  1920.” 

recourse  should  again  be  had,  if  necessary 

a°JE“'iar  '%*•  „<  KStOmthifSiria .a  ritMii  7.  brine  stultified ' the  soldier  dead'  and  the  aims 

Third  Article. — The  determination  Ot  up-to-date  the  information  contained  in  this  f__ _ A'.mA 

the  juridical  status  of  Western  Thrace  supplement. 


for  which  they  died. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  2 ,  1922 


III 


Summarized,  the  principal  secret  the  consent  of  the  governed . The 

treaties  among  the  allies,  or  sub-divi-  present  controversy  ....  broadened 
sions  of  the  allies,  are  given  below.  They  into  a  case  affecting  the  peace  of  the 
must  be  borne  in  mind  if  the  King-Crane  whole  world.  .  .  .  He  would  send  it 
report  is  to  be  understood.  (the  Commission)  with  carte  blanche  to 

i  liver  since  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great,  tell  the  facts  as  they  found  them.” 


have  brought  no  boon  to  any  one  of  the  most  serious  and  difficult  problem  growing  out 
covetous  European  powers  that  its  own  of  tlle  sreat  war-  No  nation  incapable  of 
people  would  not  gladly  now  have  it  sur-  u.nit^  and  n°"Parti3an  acti°n  f°r  a  l°ne  pe™d 
render.  The  apparent  gains  have  proved  ..Wc  would  >gain  lhat  if  Anierica 

to  be  only  real  losses  and  tragedy,  accepts  a  mandate  for  the  region  visited  by  this 
Europe  is  hated  today  in  the  East  be-  mission,  it  will  undoubtedly  do  so  from  a  strong 


Russia  had  coveted  Constantinople,  so,  in  So  against  the  old  diplomacy  of  secret  cause  her  old  discredited  way  prevailed  sense  of  international  duty,  and  at  the  unanimous 
Marcn,  iyii,  by  a  series  of  three  notes  treaties  and  intrigues,  America  opposed  after  the  armistice,  instead  of  the  new  dcsir^-_so  expressed  at  least— of  its  colleagues 
exchanged  between  Russia,  France  and  the  basic  journalistic  principle  of  the  r  ''  ' '  '  ' 


.......  _ it.  ’  ...  in  the  League  of  Nations.  Accepting  this  dif- 

way  of  the  welfare  of  the  peoples  coil-  ficuit  task  without  previously  securing  the  assur- 
cerned.  it  needs  only  a  strong  drive  by  ancc  of  conditions,  would  be  fatal  ot  success, 

the  press  of  America,  and  by  the  liberal  The  United  States  should  make  its  own  condi- 

press  of  Europe,  to  make  secret  treaties  tions  as  a  preliminary  to  consideration  of  the 
forever  outlaw  and  anathema.  subject— certainly  before  and  not  after  accep- 

t? _  _ _ _ ,  .1 .  ,  tances,  for  there  are  a  multitude  of  interests  that 

zone”  in  Persia  with  its  rich  n*»trn1*7im  T1  i  j*'j  ,U1  cunuiuuiis  Fancy  suggests  that  perhaps  the  scimi-  wjH  conflict  with  what  any  American  would  con- 

oerauisSes  ThUTrStv lun sh°uId  determine  conclusions.  We  today  tar  of  the  Turk  has  severed  the  Gordian  sider  a  proper  administration  of  the  country. 
indcnpnHpnV  nil*  d  6  k  i  understand  that  the  secret  treaties,  and  knot  of  diplomatic  entanglements  which  Every  possible  precaution  against  international 

citicc  and  if  nncciMfl  fU  M? -S  t"!  ho  y  not  the  war  aims  that  fired  the  hearts  of  could  not  be  untied  at  Paris.  It  may  be  complications  should  be  taken  in  advance.  In 

cities,  ^nd,  it  possible,  the  caliphate  was  the  allied  soldiers,  and  not  the  ascertained  that  there  is  anew  in  a  ereatlv  limited  our  opinion  therc  shouId  be  specific  plcdges  in 

to  be  taken  away  from  the  Turks.  By  it,  actualities  fixed  the  outcome  rif  n*o-nt  a  {  X  Y  ,.im‘.tea  terms  of  formal  agreements  with  France  and 

nosing  “^ckeMtt0rjfC  Europe0"  'T?'  "=  "T  °Hf  °f  “rtail1  *• 

e7tanR7ssfaCfeUv°reiou„Cade,lin,0,PO;V-  ^  Kin8_Cra"e  *  *de'  “  "t“ 

and  made  a  battler-cry  of  the  phrase^No  filf?PPeareA '  51St-fJSt  .  Thc  Report  given  herewith  is  its  find-  Turkey  has  been  the  add  test  of  the 

annexations  and  no'  contributions'  (in-  lldance  and,  g.ood  wl11-  lng?-  Editor  &  Publisher  presents  the  loyalty  of  the  Allies  to  their  plighted 

demnities)."  1  America  s  ignorance  of  the  secret  treat-  entire  document  m  full,  omitting  only  the  faith.  All  the  world  knows  what  tragic 

Most  sordid  and  cynical  and  shameless  1CS-’  •  nullified  all  of  our  guiding  tables  of  contents,  substituting  instead,  consequences  have  befallen  mankind  be- 

of  all  the  secret  treaties  and  described  PrinciP*^s  carrying  on  the  war,  was  where  necessary,  additional  headlines  that  cause  Europe  was  not  equal  to  the  op- 
'  *  ~  • '  ’  shared  by  the  peoples  of  the  allied  nations,  will  indicate  the  nature  of  the  separate  portunity  of  the  new  day.  At  least  three 

governments  have  fallen  in  as  many  sepa- 


Great  Britain,  Constantinople  was  prom-  facts,  fully  and  fearlessly  stated, 
lsed  to  Russia,  after  the  allies  had  won  Looking  backward,  it  now  seems  rather 
the  war.  The  other  allies  were  to  have  guileless  of  President  Wilson  and  Amer- 
compensations  elsewhere  in  Turkey,  and  ica  and  the  little  nations  to  have  assumed 
Britain  was  also  to  be  given  the  ‘‘neutral  that  the  facts  of  international  conditions 


by  Mr.  Balfour  at  one  of  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  sessions  in  a  cynical  and  sardonic 
speech  that  is  perhaps  unmatched  in  the 
annals  of  friendly  international  negotia¬ 
tions,  was  “The  Treaty  of  London,” 
signed  in  April,  1915.  This  was  Italy’s 
price  for  entering  the  war.  In  addition 
to  giving  Italy  amazing  stretches  of  terri¬ 
tory  within  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  the 
best  port  in  Albania,  and  making  the 
Adriatic  an  Italian  lake,  plus  territorial 
extensions  in  Africa,  the  treaty  awarded 
the  Italians  the  Dodocanese  Islands  in  the 
Aegean,  off  the  shore  of  Turkey,  and  ter¬ 
ritory  in  Turkey  equal  to  what  Britain 
or  France  would  get!  Incidentally,  the 
Italians  demanded  a  share  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  indemnity,  and  a  loan  from  Great 
Britain  of  i50,000,000. 

By  a  later  secret  treaty,  in  April,  1917, 
Italy  was  promised  a  still  larger  zone  in 
Anatolia,  and  Smyrna  also,  if  the  Rus¬ 
sians  agreed.  Since  revolutionary  Rus¬ 
sia  was  about  to  denounce  secret  treaties, 
it  never  approved.  Consequently,  Paris 
had  heated  discussions  as  to  Italian  rights 
in  Smyrna;  and  the  squabble  ended  in 
the  Greek  expedition  of  May  15,  1919,  to 
circumvent  the  Italians.  It  was  this  ad¬ 
venture,  with 1  its  attendant  excesses, 
which  called  into  existence  the  Turkish 
Nationalist  movement,  which  has  since 
become 


THE  BALFOUR  DECLARATION 


CELDOM  in  history  has  so  brief  a  document  been  the  foundation  of  so 
great  a  world-commotion  as  the  Balfour  Declaration  upon  Zionism. 
It  is  merely  a  single  sentence  of  sixty-eight  words,  addressed  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  on  November  2,  1917,  to  Lord  Rothschild.  Yet  the  Zionists  of 
every  country  acclaimed  it  as  the  charter  of  a  new  state,  the  assurance  of 
a  new  day  for  universal  Jewry. 

The  text  has  been  continuously  under  a  microscope,  and  the  phrase, 
“a  national  home”  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy.  In  the  bitter  struggle 
that  has  raged  over  the  Declaration,  the  Zionists  have  stressed  the  first  half 
of  the  nicely-balanced  document;  while  the  Anti-Zionists,  especially  in  Syria, 
have  laid  emphasis  upon  the  latter  portion.  The  British  tax-payer  and  the 
House  of  Lords  has  laid  anathema  upon  it  all! 

Here  is  the  full  text  of  the  Declaration: — 

“His  Majesty’s  government  view  with  favor  the  establishment  in  Palestine 
of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish  people,  and  will  use  their  best  en¬ 
deavors  to  facilitate  the  achievement  of  this  object;  it  being  dearly  under¬ 
stood  that  nothing  shall  be  done  which  may  prejudice  the  civil  and  religious 
rights  of  existing  non-Jewish  communities  in  Palestine,  or  the  rights  and 
political  status  enjoyed  by  Jews  in  any  other  country.” 

■  presented  to 


rate  lands,  and  the  legitimate  ambitions 
of  no  less  than  three  oppressed  nationali¬ 
ties  have  been  thwarted,  because,  as  the 
report  makes  clear,  the  diplomats  of  Eu¬ 
rope  could  not  rise  to  the  level  of  their 
soldiers  in  France. 

Whether  also  the  wonderful  new  spirit 
and  aspiration  of  the  Eastern  peoples, 
called  into  life  by  the  Allied  war  aims, 
have  been  permanently  dashed  and  dead¬ 
ened,  only  events  can  tell.  Certainly  this 
report  was  penned  at  the  day  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  ages. 

From  a  newspaper  standpoint,  the 
King-Crane  Report  may  be  criticised  for 
its  failure  to  "play  up”  the  sensational 
zeal  for  America  which  it  encountered 
everywhere.  By  cumulative  facts  and 
statistics  it  does  make  plain  that  Amer¬ 
ica  is  first  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  ol 
Bible  lands.  Modesty  and  self-restraint 
doubtless  kept  it  from  attempting  to  tell 
a  tale  that  is  really  beyond  America's 
understanding.  “They  little  know  of 
America,  who  only  America  know.”  Gen¬ 
eral  Harbord  puts  the  subject  straight¬ 
forwardly  in  the  conclusion  of  his  re¬ 
port: 

“Without  visiting  the  Near  East,  it  is  not 
possible  for  an  American  to  realize  even  faintly, 
the  respect,  faith  and  affection  with  which  our 
Country  is  regarded  throughout  that  region. 


victorious  over  the  Christian 

powers.  If  there  had  been  no  secret  Even  when  the  Bolsheviks  made  public  sections.  Footnotes  are  added  to  bring  Whether  it  i,'th.“world-widr'riput'atiin' which 
treaties  there  would  be  no  Near  Eastern  these  documents  which  rubbed  off  the  the  story  up  to  date.  wc  enjoy  for  fair  dealing,  a  tribute  perhaps  to 

crisis  today.  glamor  of  allied  idealism,  the  world  gave  In  addition  to  the  King-Crane  Report,  lbe  cru.!^din8:  spirit  which  carried  us  into  the 


As  early  as  March,  1916,  what  is  no  real  heed.  Trustful  America  was  this  present  publication  contains  a  Sum- 

known  as  the  Sazanof-Paleologue  Treaty  least  of  all  aware  of  the  existence  of  these  inary  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  the  Balfour 

between  Russia  and  France,  gave  to  Rus-  secret  treaties :  President  Wilson  heard  Declaration  upon  Zionism,  the  Turkish 
sia  the  land  lying  between  Persia  and  of  them  first  at  Paris.  Nationalist  Pact,  the  Guarantee  given  the 

the  Black  Sea.  It  extended  France’s  That  is  why  the  Americans  thought  subject  peoples  of  Turkey  by  Great  Bri- 
prospective  territory  in  Turkey  over  a  that  a  Commission  to  find  out  and  report  tain  and  France,  and  such  other  docu- 
large  section  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  the  facts  would  be  finally  determinative,  ments  as  may  shed  light  upon  the  present 
clear  to  the  Tigris  River.  They  could  not  escape  from  the  domi-  world  crisis  around  the  eastern  Mediter- 

Iwo  months  later  came  the  famous  nance  of  those  ideals  of  self-determina-  ranean. 
and  troublesome  “Sykes-Picot  Agree-  tion”  or  “consent  of  the  governed"  which  Th*  renon  of  MJiitimr  tny  ot 

ment  ’  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  had  come  down  from  Declaration  of  In-  MisSon  to  Armenia  S  hv  !2  fumed  °7  the  W?  °f  8“f  se/?t,ment  would 

By  this  secret  treaty,  France  was  to  have  dependence  days.  With  a  rude  jolt  our  General  TamesT  Haiho^  now  Chief  “med  f°r  n°l  lcSS  *h“  3  8ene 

Syria  down  as  far  as  the  famous  Cru-  people  learned,  or  will  learn  after  read-  -  -  -  James  G.  Harbord,  now  Chief 


Ircat  War,  not  untinged  with  hope  that  the 
same  spirit  may  urge  us  into  the  solution  of 
great  problems  growing  out  of  that  conflict,  or 
whether  due  to  unselfish  and  impartial  missionary 
and  educations  influence  exerted  for  a  century, 
it  is  the  one  faith  which  is  held  alike  by  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Moslem,  by  Jew  and  Gentile,  by  prince 
and  peasant  in  the  Near  East.  It  is  very  gratify¬ 
ing  to  the  pride  of  Americans  far  from  home. 
But  it  brings  with  it  the  heavy  responsibility  of 
deciding  great  questions  with  a  seriousness  wor¬ 
thy  of  such  faith.  Burdens  that  might  be  as- 


of  Staff  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  dealing  with 


i  under  circumstances  so  trying  that  v 
easily  forfeit  the  faith  of  the  world. 


f-,11  loin  7 _ k _ k  satistactory  to  ourselves,  we  snail  De  consiaei 

SEl  L"  „bivPUV;  by.  =iUI„.  .f  ..  b.vto,  . 


?d5  £S.r:Lof -A?re:.  S««  Britain  10  th'  King-Crane  report,  that  the  pen-  it,  T„vest'ieationS"i„  Can-  to  assume  it,  for  no  matter  what  reasons 

have  Haifa,  potentially  the  best  port  on  pies  released  from  Turkey’s  sway  by  the  raS)1„  in  th*  fall  d  1Q1Q  Mnnm  ho  nnh.  satisfactory  to  ourselves,  we  shall  be  considered 
the  coast.  She  was  also  to  receive  Lower  war  got  what  they  did  not  want. 

Mesopotamia.  The  cities  of  Damascus,  This  fact-finding  commission  heard  the 
Homs^and  Aleppo  were  to  go  to  some  fu-  voice  of  the  little  peoples  clamoring  for 
ture  “Arab  State”— and  already  King  American  leadership  and  protection :  such 
Hussein,  of  the  Hejaz,  was  on  Great  is  the  note  that  prevades  the  dryest  sec- 
Bntain  s  payroll !  Explicitly,  no  other  tion  of  the  report  like  an  aroma :  but 

nation — meaning  Italy — was  to  be  allowed  their  cry  fell  on  deaf  ears  in  Paris  ,  *  .  .  .  .  .  .. 

any  rights  in  the  Arabic-speaking  parts  Throughout  the  Orient,  in  thousands  S  Ln?  f  h  laJrly  ShofW  th7 

of  the  OttomRn  Emoire.  of  cafes  and  caravansarL^  and ^  confer?  “».d““ons  of  this  Harbord. report. and 


lished  herewith,  because  of  its  length.  It 
is  available  to  the  public  at  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  as  Senate  Document 
No.  266,  and  is  indispensable  to  every¬ 
one  who  would  understand  the  Armenian 
situation  and  America’s  possible  relation 
thereto.  These  quotations  fairly  show  the 


From  the  day  of 'its  signing  until  now,  e“nce7of  n^StW  *  £  Cra'nTSlorfb  ^  &di”g5  of  the 

this  agreement  has  been  smeared  with  oil,  ment  has  been  expressed  by  Turk,  Greek,  ?  report . 

and  other  forms  of  commercialism  and  Arab,  Armenian,  Jew,  Syrian  and  Druze  l-,.  PIeblsc'te  fairly  ^ken  would  in  all  prob-  porti  however  "dry”  it  may  appear  to  a 

imnomlirtlo  _ _ j  _  _  J  J  ’  1  ability  ask  for  an  American  mandate  throughout  •  ...  • 


troubled  Near  East  They  know  the  Transcaucasus,  the  Mission  has  the  concurrence 
reality  of  .the  application  of  the  secret 


imperialist:  exploitation,  as  the  reader  of  not  to  mention  Europeans,  as  to  what  has  the  Empire.  *  •  *  In  its  belief  that  the 

th*  K’ng‘5;rane  ?ePort  has  seen.  One  of  become  of  the  American  Mission  and  its  Armenian  problem  is  only  to  be  solved  by  a 

the  rawest  sessions  of  the  plenipoten-  report,  which  they  all  dreamed  would  mandatory  which  should  include  also  Constan- 

tiaries  at  raris  was  held  in  Lloyd  bring  tranquillity  and  a  new  order  to  the  tinople,  Anatolia,  Turkish  Armenia,  and  the 

George  s  apartment  on  March  20.  It  was  .  ~  ~  ~ 

out  of  this  acrimonious  discussion  that 
there  was  born  President  Wilson’s  sug¬ 
gestion  for  the  sending  of  a  commission 
of  inquiry  to  Turkey,  which  resulted  in 
the  King-Crane  Report.  He  said:* 

"The  point  of  view  of  the  United 
States  was  .  .  .  indifferent  to  the  claims 
both  of  Great  Britain  and  France  over 
peoples, _  unless  those  peoples  wanted 


treaties  and  the  strife  they  have  caused; 
they  do  not  understand  the  disappearance 
of  the  Great  Hope  which  the  American 
Commission  represented. 

After  all,  the  secret  treaties,  applied, 
have  had  their  chance,  and  failed.  They 

*S«e  “The  Turkish  Empire  as  Booty 


.  -  , — ,  -  - -  r _ -  - - - - - - Booty,11  _ 

them.  One  of  the  fundamental  principles  ,s,  Shlf,.'r  °"  °}  ,Say,as?n' 

...k.'vk  .i  tt  j  c*  .  jl  j  K  nard  Baker  3  Woodrow  Wilson  and  World  Set- 
to  Which  the  United  States  adhered  was  tiement.“ 


long  residence  in  the  Near  East,  are  entitled 
to  great  weight.  Such  Americans  are  practically 
a  unit  in  believing  that  the  problems  of  Armenia, 
Anatolia,  Constantinople  and  Transcaucasia  muht 
be  considered  as  an  inseparable  whole. 

“No  duty  of  modern  times  would  be  under¬ 
taken  under  so  fierce  a  glare  of  publicity.  Such 
a  mandate  would  hold  the  center  of  the  interna- 
.  -  tional  stage  with  the  spotlight  from  every  foreign 
-  1  office  and  from  every  church  steeple  in  the  world 
focussed  upon  it  No  nation  could  afford  to 
fail,  or  to  withdraw  when  once  committed  to  this 


finished  the  tack  for  which  we  entered  the  v 
and  as  having  betrayed  their  hopes. 

Although  it  is  likened  to  a  great  jour¬ 
nalistic  investigation,  the  Report  differs 
from  a  newspaper  story  in  that  it  masses, 
at  the  beginning  the  apparently  unin¬ 
teresting  detailed  data.  These  are.  how¬ 
ever,  the  essential  foundation  for  the 
tremendous  generalizations  that  follow. 
We  have  omitted  nothing  from  the  Re- 


cursory  glance.  Every  line  is  as  submit¬ 
ted,  except  that  the  tables  of  contents  arc 
left  out,  and  the  detailed  Syrian  tabula¬ 
tions,  which  are  covered  by  the  summary. 

The  Commission’s  spelling  of  native 
names  is  followed,  although  in  some 
cases  it  departs  from  the  common  usage. 

One  further  explanatory  paragraph. 
Naturally,  as  is  accounted  for  by  the  date 
of  its  production,  this  Report  assumes 
that  there  would  be  erected  by  the  Paris 
Conference  an  effective  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  of  which  the  United  States  would 
be  a  member.  It  all  must  be  read  in 
terms  of  what  might  have  been;  as  well 
as  for  its  bearing  upon  present  conditions. 


rv 
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REPORT  OF  AMERICAN  SECTION  OF  INTER-ALLIED 
COMMISSION  ON  MANDATES  IN  TURKEY 

An  Official  United  States  Government  Report 


T^HE  American  Commissioners  of  the 
projected  International  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Mandates  in  Turkey,  herewith 
submit  their  final  report  upon  the 
Syrian  portion  of  their  task. 

The  'Commission’s  conception  of  its 
mission  was  defined  in  the  following  state¬ 
ment,  which  was  given  to  the  press  wher¬ 
ever  the  Commission  went: 

"The  American  Section  of  the  International 
Commission  on  Mandates  in  Turkey,  in  order 
that  their  mission  may  be  clearly  understood, 
are  furnishing  to  the  press  the  following  state¬ 
ment,  which  is  intended  to  define  as  accurately 
as  possible  the  nature  of  their  task,  as  given  to 
them  by  President  Wilson. 

“The  American  people — having  no  political 
ambitions  in  Europe  or  the  Near  East;  prefer¬ 
ring,  if  that  were  possible,  to  keep  clear  of  all 
European,  Asian,  or  African  entanglements; 
but  nevertheless  sincerely  desiring  that  the 
most  permanent  peace  and  the  largest  results 
for  humanity  shall  come  out  of  this  war — 
recognize  that  they  cannot  altogether  avoid 
responsibility  for  just  settlements  among  the 
nations  following  the  war,  and  under  the  League 
of  Nations.  In  that  spirit  they  approach  the 
problems  of  the  Near  East. 

"An  International  Commission  was  projected 
by  the  Council  of  Four  of  the  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence  to  study  conditions  in  the  Turkish  Em¬ 
pire  with  reference  to  possible  mandates.  The 
American  Section  of  that  Commission  is  in 
the  Near  East  simply  and  solely  to  get  as  ac¬ 
curate  and  definite  information  as  possible  con¬ 
cerning  the  conditions,  the  relations,  and  the 
desires  of  all  the  peoples  and  classes  concerned; 
in  order  that  President  Wilson  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  may  act  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
facts  in  any  policy  they  may  be  called  upon 
hereafter  to  adopt  concerning  the  problems  of 
the  Near  East — whether  in  the  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence  or  in  the  later  League  of  Nations. 

"This  statement  of  the  mission  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  in  complete  harmony  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  from  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  particularly  referring  to 
portions  of  the  former  Turkish  Empire: 

"  ‘Certain  communities  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Turkish  Empire  have  reached  a  stage  of 
development  where  their  existence  as  indepen¬ 
dent  nations  can  be  provisionally  recognized 
subject  to  the  rendering  of  administrative  ad¬ 
vice  and  assistance  by  a  Mandatory  until  such 
time  as  they  are  able  to  stand  alone.  The 
wishes  of  these  communities  must  be  a  prin¬ 
cipal  consideration  in  the  selection  of  the  Man¬ 
datory.’  ” 


the  Near  East.  The  survey  of  Syria  was 
made  in  the  light  of  all  this  previous 
study. 

The  method  of  the  Commission,  in  its 
inquiry  in  Syria,  was  to  meet  in  con¬ 
ference  individuals  and  delegations  who 
should  represent  all  the  significant  groups 
in  the  various  communities,  and  so  to 
obtain  as  far  as  possible  the  opinions  and 
desires  of  the  whole  people.  The  process 
itself  was  inevitably  a  kind  of  political 
education  for  the  people,  and,  besides 
actually  bringing  out  the  desires  of  the 
people,  had  at  least  further  value  in  the 
simple  consciousness  that  their  wishes 
were  being  sought.  We  were  not  blind 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  considerable 
propaganda;  that  often  much  pressure 
was  put  upon  individuals  and  groups; 
that  sometimes  delegations  were  prevent¬ 
ed  from  reaching  the  Commission;  and 
that  the  representative  authority  of  many 
petitions  was  questionable.  But  the  Com¬ 
mission  believes  that  these  anomalous 
elements  in  the  petitions  tend  to  cancel 
one  another  when  the  whole  country  is 
taken  into  account,  and  that,  as  in  the 
composite  photograph,  certain  great,  com¬ 
mon  emphases  are  unmistakable. 

The  Commissioners  were  struck,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  the  large  degree  of 
frankness  with  which  opinions  were  ex¬ 
pressed  to  them,  even  where  there  was 
evident  fear  of  consequences.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  the  American  Section  had  an  evident 
advantage,  which  could  not  have  held  for 
a  mixed  Commission.  Moreover,  the 
nearly  universal  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  America  sought  no  additional  terri¬ 
tory  was  favorable  to  a  frank  expression 
of  opinion. 

The  direct  data,  furnished  by  the  in¬ 
quiry  in  Syria,  are  given  in  a  series  of 
tables,  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commission,  and  based  immediately  upon 
the  Conferences  of  the  Commission  and 
the  petitions  there  presented. 

The  area  and  towns  covered  by  the 
Commission’s  inquiry  are  shown  in  the 
The  Commission  had  in  its  survey  of  following  itinerary  for  June  10  to  July  21, 
Syria  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Albert  H.  1919,  and  in  the  table  of  the  towns,  classi- 


Tiberias 


Lybyer,  Dr.  George  R.  Montgomery,  and 
Capt.  William  Yale,  U.  S.  A.,  as  advisors; 
of  Capt.  Donald  M.  Brodie,  U.  S.  A.,  as 
secretary  and  treasurer;  of  Dr.  Sami 
Haddad,  instructor  in  the  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine  of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  of 
Beirut,  as  physician  and  interpreter ;  of 
Mr.  Laurence  S.  Moore  as  business  man¬ 
ager ;  and  of  Sergt.-Major  Paul  O.  Toren 
as  stenographer.  The  advisors  had  all 
been  previously  connected  as  experts  with 
the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris,  and  had 
been  students  of  the  special  problems  of 
the  Near  East 


fied  according  to  the  different  divisions 
of  the  Occupied  Enemy  Territory  Ad¬ 
ministrations — British,  French,  and  Arab. 
These  tables  show  that  the  Commission 
visited  36  of  the  more  important  towns 
of  Syria,  scattered  through  all  the  mili¬ 
tary  areas,  and  heard  delegations  from 
other  important  centers.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  list  does  not  include  at  all 
the  names  of  hosts  of  villages  in  the 
vicinity  of  towns  visited,  which  were  also 
represented  by  delegations  before  the 
Commission.  Our  records  show  that 
there  were  1,520  such  villages.  Cilicia 


The  report  naturally  falls  into  three  was  briefly  included  in  the  Syrian  in- 
~  ~  ‘  ~  '•  '  quiry,  because  it  is  disputed  territory 

claimed  both  by  Syria  and  by  the  Turk¬ 
ish-speaking  portion  of  the  former  Turk¬ 
ish  Empire. 


divisions:  Data,  General,  Considerations, 
and  Recommendations. 

The  Commission  had  already  familiar¬ 
ized  itself  before  leaving  Paris  with  the 
full  and  varied  reports  and  material  com¬ 
ing  into  the  office  of  the  Western  Asia 
Division  of  the  experts  of  the  American 
Section  of  the  Peace  Conference,  and  with 
considerable  other  literature  bearing  on 
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are  at  least  five  unavoidable  difficulties  that  have 
qualified  their  accuracy. 

1.  The  number  of  the  petitions  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  Syria  is  not  proportional  to 
their  respective  populations,  e.  g.,  O.  E.  T.  A.* 
South,  with  thirteen  cities  at  which  delegations 
were  received  is  represented  by  only  260  peti¬ 
tions,  while  1,157  petitions  were  received  from 
O.  E.  T.  A.  East,  in  which  but  eight  cities  were 
visited.  As  the  Commission  progressed  north¬ 
ward  the  petitions  became  more  numerous,  due 
to  the  increased  time  afforded  for  knowledge  of 
the  Commission’s  coming,  for  the  preparation  of 
petitions,  for  the  activities  of  propaganda  agents, 
and  for  the  natural  crystallization  of  public 
opinion. 

2.  The  number  of  petitions  from  the  different 
religious  organizations  is  not  proportional  to  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  religious  faiths.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  verbal  requests  made  by 
delegations.  In  O.  E.  T.  A.  South,  for  in¬ 
stance,  on  account  of  the  number  of  sects  of  the 
Christian  faith,  53  delegations  of  Christians 
were  received,  and  only  eighteen  delegations  of 
Moslems,  whereas  the  Moslem  population  is 
fully  eight  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  Christian. 

Interviews.  This  disparity  does  not,  however,  hold  for  the 
total  number  of  petitions,  verbal  and  written,  as 
it  was  corrected  in  part  by  the  large  number  of 
petitions  from  Moslem  villages  presented  to  the 
Commission  at  Aleppo  and  other  northeastern 
points. 

3.  A  number  of  petitions  show  clearly  the 
influence  of  organized  propaganda.  This  is 
sometimes  evidenced  in  the  petitions  themselves 
by  numerous  similarities  of  phrasing,  by  many 
identical  wordings,  and  by  a  few  instances  in 
which  printed  forms,  obviously  intended  as  mod¬ 
els  for  written  documents,  have  been  signed 
and  given  to  the  Commission. 

In  addition  to  the  internal  evidence,  there 
were  also  many  external  indications  of  syste¬ 
matic  efforts  to  influence  the  character  of  the 
petitions.  The  same  Arab  agent  was  observed 
in  four  cities  of  Palestine,  assisting  in  the 
preparation  of  petitions.  Similar  activities  on 
the  part  of  French  sympathizers  were  observed 
in  Beirut. 

4.  In  addition  to  this  general  propaganda, 
which  was  entirely  legitimate  as  well  as  natural 
and  inevitable,  it  is  certain  that  a  small  number 
of  petitions  were  fraudulently  secured.  In  two 
cases  the  signatures  were  in  the  same  handwrit¬ 
ing.  Three  instances  of  "repeater”  signatures 
were  discovered.  In  addition,  the  seals  of  new 
organizations,  purporting  to  be  Trade  Unions 
of  Beirut,  were  discovered  to  have  been  ordered 
by  the  same  propaganda  agent  a  few  days  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Commission.  All  possible  pre¬ 
cautions  were  taken  to  insure  authenticity  of 
petitions  and  signatures,  but  in  view  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Commission’s  survey  and  the  limited 
facilities  for  close  checking,  the  genuineness  of 
all  cannot  be  guaranteed. 

5.  The  value  of  the  individual  petitions  varies 
also  with  the  number  of  signatures,  although 
mere  numbers  cannot  be  taken  as  the  only 
criterion.  For  example,  some  petitions  signed 
by  only  a  small  Municipal  Council  may  repre¬ 
sent  a  larger  public  opinion  than  a  petition 
signed  by  a  thousand  villagers.  The  number  of 
signatures  is  91,079;*  26,324  for  the  Petitions 
of  O.  E.  T.  A.  South,  26,884  for  the  Petitions 
of  O.  E.  T.  A.  West,  and  37,871  for  the  Peti¬ 
tions  of  O.  E.  T.  A.  East.  This  represents  a 
general  average  of  49  signatures  for  each  peti¬ 
tion.  The  number  of  signatures  varies  widely 
from  this  average,  but  the  totals  for  the  different 
programs  are  fairly  well  equalized. 

Yet  despite  these  five  qualifications,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  petitions  as  summarized  present  a 
fairly  accurate  analysis  of  present  political 
opinion  in  Syria.  The  great  majority  of  irregu- 
_  ,  „  .  .  4  .  larities  offset  one  another.  The  preponderance 

The  Secretary  s  Summarized  Statement  f  Christian  petitions  in  Palestine  i  l-’ - J 


25 —  To  Damascus  by  ai 
Capernaum. 

26 —  Damascus.  Official  calls. 

27,  28 — Damascus.  Interviews. 

29 —  (Sunday). 

30 —  Damascus.  Interviews. 

1  1 — To  Amman  and  Dera  by  train.  In¬ 
terviews  at  both  places. 

2,  3 — Damascus.  Interviews. 

4 —  To  Baalbek  by  auto. 

5 —  Baalbek.  Interviews.  To  Beirut  by 

auto. 

6 —  Beirut  (Alieh). 

7,  8 — Beirut.  Interviews. 

9 —  To  Jebeil,  Batrum,  and  Bkcrke,  by 

auto.  Interviews  at  each  place. 

10 —  To  Sidon  and  Tyre  by  auto.  Inter¬ 
views  at  both  places. 

11 —  To  Ainab,  Baabda,  and  Zahlc  by 
auto.  Interviews  at  each  place. 

12 —  To  Tripoli  by  yacht.  Interviews. 

13 —  To  Alexandretta  by  yacht.  Inter- 


14 —  To  Ladikiya  by  yacht. 

To  Tripoli  by  yacht. 

15 —  To  Homs  by  auto. 

16 —  Interviews  at  Homs.  To  Hama  by 
auto.  Interviews.  To  Aleppo  by 
train. 

17 —  Aleppo. 

18,  19 — Aleppo.  Interviews. 

20 —  To  Adana  by  train. 

21 —  Adana.  Interviews.  To  Mcrsina  by 
train,  via  Tarsus.  Interviews  at 
Tarsus  and  Mersina.  Commission 
left  Mcrsina  on  U.  S.  Destroyer 
“Hazelwood”  for  Constantinople. 

Cities  and  Villages  of  Syria  at  Which 
Delegations  Were  Received  by  the 
American  Commission 

I —  O.  E.  T.  A.  (South) — Under  British  Mili¬ 
tary  Administration — Comprises  Palestine 
west  of  Jordan  line. 

Acre. 

Beersheba — (Gaza).* 

Bethlehem. 

Haifa. 

Hebron. 

|affa  (Ludd,  Ramleh). 

Jerusalem. 

Nablus. 

Nazareth  (Safed,  Tiberias). 

Ramallah. 

Richon-le-Sion. 

Tcl-a-Viv. 

II—  O.  E.  T.  A.  (East)— Under  Arab  Military 
Administration — Comprises  all  of  Syria  east 
of  Jordan  line  and  Lebanon  boundary. 

Aleppo. 

Amman  (Es-Salt). 

Baalbek. 

Damascus. 

Deraa. 

Hama. 

Homs. 

Moalaka. 

III—  O.  E.  T.  A.  (West)— Under  French  Mili¬ 
tary  Administration — Comprises  Lebanon  and 
Coastal  Regions  north  to  Alexandretta. 

Ainab. 

Alexandretta  (Antioch). 

Baabda. 

Beirut. 

Bkcrke. 

Jebeil. 

Ladikiya- 

Sidon. 

Tripoli. 

Tyre. 

Zahle. 

IV —  O.  E.  T.  A.  (North) — Under  French  Mili¬ 
tary  Administration — Comprises  Cilicia. 

Mersina. 

Tarsus.  - 


The  Itinerary 

June  10 — Commission  arrived  in  Jaffa. 

11,  12 — Interviews  at  Jaffa. 

13 —  By  auto  to  Tol-a-Viv,  Richon-le-Sion 
and  Jerusalem. 

14 —  Jerusalem.  Official  calls. 

15 —  (Sunday). 

16 —  Jerusalem.  Interviews. 

17 —  To  Bethlehem,  Hebron  and  Beer¬ 
sheba  by  auto.  Interviews  at  Beth¬ 
lehem  and  Hebron. 

IS — Interviews  at  Beersheba.  including 
Gaza  delegations.  To  Jerusalem  by 

19,  20 — Jerusalem.  Interviews. 

21 —  By  auto  to  Ramallah  and  Nablus.  In¬ 
terviews  at  both  places. 

22 —  By  auto  to  Jenin  and  Nazareth.  In¬ 
terviews  at  Jenin. 

23 —  Interviews  at  Nazareth.  To  Haifa 
(Mt.  Carmel  Monastery)  by  auto.  In- 

r  terviews. 

24 —  To  Acre  by  auto.  Interviews.  To 

,  _  Nazareth  by  auto. 


v,.,iain.„  _  _  balanced 

of  Significant  conclusions  brought  out  in  by  the  floo*d  of  Moslem  appeals  at  Aleppo.  The 
the  Tables  of  Petitions,  gives  added  in¬ 


formation  and  discussion,  greatly  needed 
for  a  proper  interpretation  of  the  petitions 
and  of  our  entire  survey;  and  is  there¬ 
fore  made  the  concluding  section  of  the 
Secretary’s  presentation  of  data. 

Summary  of  Significant  Conclusions. 

I.  The  Value  of  the  Petitions  as  an 
Estimate  of  Public  Opinion  in  Syria : 

The  1863  petitions  received  by  the  American 
Commission  in  Syria  and  the  summary  tables 
prepared  from  them  cannot  of  course  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  mathematically  accurate  analysis  of 
the  real  desires  of  the  peoples  of  Syria.  There 

•Delegations  were  received  from  cities  and 
villages  named  in  parenthesis. 

** Classified  list  of  delegates  received  will  be 
found  on  the  next  page  following. 


•These  initials  stand  for  "Occupied  Enemy 
Territory  Administration,”  but  are  commonly 
used  as  a  word,  “Oeta,”  as  “British  Oeta, 
“French  Oeta,”  or  “Arab  Oeta." 


CHARLES  R.  CRANE 
was  born  at  Chicago,  I1U  in  1858.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  busi* 
ness  in  that  city  for  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century.  He  was  a  member  of 
President  Wilson’s  Special  Diplomatic 
Commission  to  Russia  in  1917;  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Section  of  the 
Peace  Conference  Inter  Allied  Com¬ 
mission  on  Mandates  in  Turkey  in  1919; 
American  Ambassador  to  China  from 
May  1920,  to  June  1921. 
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activities  of  French  sympathizers  in  Tripoli 
probably  did  not  influence  the  character  of  the 
petitions  presented  much  more  than  the  contrary 
efforts  of  the  Independent  Program  representa¬ 
tives  in  Amman. 

The  petitions  arc  certainly  representative.  As 
the  classified  list  of  delegations  received  by  the 
Commission  clearly  indicates,  the  petitions  came 
from  a  wide  range  of  political,  economic,  social, 
and  religious  classes  and  organizations.  It  was 
generally  known  throughout  Syria  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Commission  would  receive  in  confidence  any 
documents  that  any  individual  or  group  should 
care  to  present.  In  the  few  cities  in  which  the 
military  authorities  sought  to  exert  control,  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  over  the  delegations,  without 
exception  the  opposition  parties  found  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  present  their  ideas  to  the  Commission,  if 
not  always  orally,  at  least  in  writing. 

•These  figures  indicate  the  magnitude  of  the 
popular  interest  in  the  Commission’s  work  and 
the  vast  amount  of  material  it  had  to  handle. 
The  reader  should  again  be  reminded  that  ‘‘O. 
E.  T.  A.  South”  was  British,  or  Palestine;  "O. 
E.  T.  A.  West”  was  French,  or  Syrian;  "O.  E. 
T.  A.  East”  was  Arab,  and  “O.  E.  T.  A.  North” 
was  French. 


II.  Definite  Programs  Revealed  in  the 
Petitions : 

Before  considering  the  special  requests  con¬ 
tained  in  the  petitions,  it  is  advisable  to  present 
the  six  distinct  political  programs  that  were 
clearly  revealed  in  the  petitions,  and  that  in 
some  instances  were  developed  during  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  Commission.  Of  the  1,863  peti¬ 
tions  for  Syria,  1,364  are  exact  copies  of  some 
of  these  programs  and  many  others  have  close 
resemblances.  They  arc: 

1.  The  Independence  Program.  The  first 
petitions  received  by  the  Commission,  those  at 
Jaffa  on  June  11,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Zionist  statements,  do  not  give  evidence  of  any 
agreed  and  elaborated  policy  for  the  future  of 
Syria.  The  petitions  varied  greatly  in  content 
and  wording.  There  were,  however,  four  of  the 
twenty  petitions  at  JafFa  that  contained  what 
may  be  termed  an  Independence  Program  with 
three  “planks”  in  its  platform: 

(a)  The  Political  Unity  of  Syria,  including 
Cilicia  on  the  north,  the  Syrian  Desert  on  the 
east,  and  Palestine,  extending  as  far  as  Rafa 
on  the  south; 

(b)  Absolute  Independence  for  Syria; 


POPULATION  ESTIMATES 


\  N  estimate  of  the  population  of  the 
different  districts  is  added  at  this 
point,  for  a  better  understanding  of  the 
tables  and  discussion  which  follow.  The 


figures  in  all  cases  must  be  regarded  as 
only  approximate,  but  may  be  taken  as 
giving  a  fairly  accurate  view  of  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  population. 


Moslems 
Christians 
Druses 
Jews  .... 
Others 


Totals 


Grand  Total 


T.  A.  South 

O.  E.  T.  A.  West 

O.  E.  T.  A.  East 

Totals 

600,000 

1,250,000 

2,365,000 

400,000 

125,000 

587,500 

60,000 

80,000 

140,000 

65,000 

15,000 

30,000 

110,000 

5,000 

20,000 

20,000 

45,000 

647,500 

1,095,009 

1,505,000 

.  3,247,500 

CLASSIFIED  LIST  OF  DELEGATIONS  RECEIVED 


THE  tables  showing  the  classes  and 
number  of  delegations  met  by  the 
Commission,  should  make  clear  how  varied 
the  population  is,  and  also  that  no  vital 
interest  or  element  of  the  population  has 
been  omitted  in  the  inquiry.  At  the  same 
time  it  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind 


that  the  number  of  delegations  is  no 
proper  index  of  the  proportions  of  the 
population.  The  Christian  population  is 
divided  into  so  many  small  groups  that  it 
is  represented  in  the  tables  by  a  larger 
number  of  delegations  than  the  Moslem 
majority. 


(c)  Opposition  to  a  Zionist  State  and  Jewish 
Immigration. 

This  program  became  the  dominant  note  in 
the  petitions  presented  in  O.  E.  T.  A.  South. 
At  Jerusalem  eight  of  the  twenty-three  petitions 
received  contained  the  Independence  Program, 
with  practically  identical  wording.  At  Haifa 
and  Nazareth,  two  of  the  last  cities  visited  in 
the  district,  it  constituted  35  and  10  respectively 
of  the  60  and  18  petitions  presented.  Of  the 
260  petitions  from  O.  E.  T.  A.  South,  83,  or  32 
per  cent,  were  simply  the  Independence  Pro¬ 
gram,  while  many  others  closely  resembled  it. 
One  printed  form  of  this  program  was  received 
by  the  Commission  as  a  petition  at  Jenin,  June 
22,  and  doubtless  other  printed  copies  had  been 
models  for  many  of  the  petitions  received  in  the 
last  cities  visited. 

2.  The  "Damascus”  Program:  The  original 
Independence  Program  was  expanded  on  July  2 
by  the  General  Syrian  Congress’  meeting  at 
Damascus  into  what  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Damascus  Program.  This  program  contained 
the  three  points  of  the  Independence  Program, 
modified  by  asking  “assistance”  for  the  Syrian 
State  from  America,  or,  as  second  choice,  from 
Great  Britain,  and  expanded  by  adding: 

(a)  A  rejection  of  Art.  22  of  the  League 
Covenant; 


(b)  A  rejection  of  all  French  claims  to  Syria; 

(c)  A  protest  against  secret  treaties  and  pri¬ 
vate  agreements  (by  inference  the  Sykes-Picot 
Agreement  ar.d  the  Balfour  Declaration); 

(d)  Opposition  to  independence  for  Greater 
Lebanon; 

(e)  Request  for  a  democratic,  non-ccn- 
tralizcd  government  under  Emir  Feisal;  and 

(f)  A  request  for  the  independence  and 
economic  freedom  of  Mesopotamia. 

Three  petitions  with  the  Damascus  program 
in  full  had  been  received  by  the  Commission 
prior  to  its  adoption  by  the  Syrian  Congress. 
After  that  date  1,047  of  the  1,473  petitions  re¬ 
ceived  during  that  period  contained  this  pro¬ 
gram.  Of  that  number  964  were  on  printed 
blanks,  of  which  there  were  seven  distinct 
"forms”  with  the  program  printed  in  full. 

3.  The  Lebanon  Programs:  There  are  three 
distinct  types  of  Lebanese  Programs  that  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  petitions: 

(a)  The  French  Independent  Greater  Leb¬ 
anon.  This  program  asks  for  complete  inde¬ 
pendence  and  separation  from  Syria  for  the 
Greater  Lebanon,  including  the  Valley  of  Bekaa 
and  in  some  instances  Tripoli.  France  is  asked 
for  as  the  mandatory  Power.  139  of  the  146 
petitions  received  in  O.  E.  T.  A.  West  contain 
this  program,  with  practically  identical  word- 


PETITION  SUMMARIES— SYRIA  COMPLETE 


'T'HE  tables  of  summaries  of  petitions 
made  to  the  Commission,  written  or 
oral  or  both,  reveal  the  range  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  in  the  conferences,  and  the  chief 


positions  taken  by  the  people.  They  are 
given  by  Military  Districts,  as  well  as 
for  Syria  as  a  whole,  because  the  petitions 
vary  considerably  with  the  Districts. 


Total  Number  of  Petitions  Received:  1863. 


No. 


A — Territorial  Limits: 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


11. 


For  United  Syria  . . 

For  Separate  Palestine  . 

For  Separate  Palestine  under  British  if  French  have  Syrian  Mandate 

For  Autonomous  Palestine  within  Syrian  State . 

For  Independent  Greater  Lebanon  . 

Against  Independent  Greater  Lebanon  . 

For  Autonomous  Lebanon  within  Syrian  State . 

For  Inclusion  of  Bokaa  with  Damascus  . 

For  Inclusion  of  Bokaa  with  Lebanon  . 

For  Inclusion  of  Cilicia  within  Armenian  State . 

For  Inclusion  of  Cilicia  with  Syrian  State  . 


1.29 

10.9 

57.0 

1.76 


B — Independence : 

1.  For  Absolute  Independence  of  Syria  .  1370  73.5 

2.  For  Independence  of  Iraq  (Mesopotamia)  .  1278  68.5 

3.  For  Independence  of  all  Arab  Countries  .  97  5.2 


South 

I — Political  Groups: 


1.  Mayors  and  Municipal  Councils  .  12 

2.  Administrative  Councils  .  2 

3.  Councils  of  Village  Chiefs  .  22 

4.  Arab  Sheikhs  .  6 

5.  Arab  Societies  .  2 

6.  Moslem  Christian  Committees  .  3 


T.  A. 
West 


13 

6 

23 

2 

2 

0 


C — Form  of  Government: 

1.  For  Democratic  Kingdom  . 

2.  For  Emir  Feisal  as  King  . 

3.  For  Democratic  Representative  Government 

4.  For  Guarding  of  Rights  of  Minorities  .... 

5.  Arabic  to  be  Official  Language  . . 

6.  For  Abolition  of  Foreign  Capitulations  . .  . 

7.  For  Autonomy  of  all  Provinces  of  Syria... 


Total  Political  Groups 


47 


60 


46 


D — Choice  of  Mandate: 


1107  59.3 

1102  59. 

34  1.82 

1023  54.9 

5  .27 

10  53. 

19  1.02 


II — Economic  and  Social  Groups: 

1.  Professions  and  Trades  .  1 

2.  Farmers,  etc .  1 

3.  Young  Men's  Clubs  . 1 

4.  Chambers  of  Commerce  . .  -  1 

5.  Miscellaneous  Groups  .  1 

Total  Economic  and  Social  Groups .  5 


III — Religious  Groups: 


A — Christians — 

1.  General  Christian  Groups  (Composite) 

2.  General  Catholic  Groups  . 

*3.  Christian  Ladies  . . 

4.  Protestants  . 

5.  Latins  . 

5.  Greek  Orthodox  . 

7.  Greek  Catholic  . 

8.  Maronites  . . . 

9.  Armenians  (general  groups)  . 

10.  Armenian  Catholics  . 

11.  Armenian  Orthodox  . 

12.  Syrian  Catholics  . 

13.  Syrian  Orthodox  . 

14.  Chaldean  Catholics  . 

15.  Copts  . . 

16.  Abyssinians  . 


7 

0 

0 

9 

9 

7 

8 
7 
1 
0 
O 
1 
0 


2 


3 

0 

3 

5 
2 

6 
S 
2 
O 
1 
2 
2 
3 
1 
0 
0 


B — Moslems  . 

1.  Muftis  and  Ulema  . 

2.  Moslem  Notables  . . 

3.  Moslems  (Sunnites) 

4.  Shiites  . . 

*5.  Moslem  Ladies 

6.  Turkish  Moslems  . . 

7.  IsmaUites  . 

8.  Dervishes  . 

9.  Circassians  . 


53 

7 

2 

9 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 


36 


7 

10 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 


C — Other  Religious  Groups 

1 .  Jews  . 

2.  Druses  . 

3.  Samaritans  . 

4.  Persians  . 

5.  Nusairiyeb  . 


18 

14 

1 

1 

1 

O 


24 

2 

1 

O 

0 

0 


Total  Religious  Groups 
Grand  Totals  . 


17 

88 

140 


3 

63 

139 


10 

3 

10 

2 

1 

4 
2 
0 
0 

32 

5 
S 
0 
0 
5 

10 

97 

163 


•The  simple  statement  that  the  women  of  the  East  left  their  historic  seclusion  to  appear 
before  a  Commission  of  American  men  is  a  revelation  of  the  new  role  women  are  playing  in 
the  nationalistic  movements  in  the  Orient. 


1.  British — 


a.  For  British  Mandate  .  66 

b.  For  British  Mandate  if  Mandate  is  obligatory . 0 

c.  For  British  “Assistance"  .  4 

Total  British  First  Choice . .  70 

d.  For  British  Mandate  as  Second  Choice .  41 

te.  For  British  "Assistance"  as  Second  Choice  .  1032 


2.  French — 


a.  For  French  Mandate  .  271 

b.  For  French  Mandate  if  Mandate  is  obligatory .  1 

c.  For  French  "Assistance”  .  2 

Total  French  First  Choice . . .  274 

d.  For  French  Mandate  as  Second  Choice.. .  3 

e.  For  French  “Assistance”  as  Second  Choice .  0 


3.  American — 

a.  For  American  Mandate  . 

b.  For  American  Mandate  if  Mandate  is  obligatory. 

c.  For  American  "Assistance"  . 

Total  American  First  Choice  .  . 

d.  For  American  Mandate  as  Second  Choice . 

e.  For  American  “Assistance"  as  Second  Choice. . . 

4.  Choice  of  Mandate  left  to  Damascus  Conference.  . . 


57 

8 

1064 


1129 

8 

3 

23 


3.53 


3.75 

2.19 

55.3 


14.52 


14.68 

.15 


E — Zionist  Program: 

1.  For  Complete  Zionist  Program  (Jewish  State  and  Immigration) .  11 

2.  For  Modified  Zionist  Program  .  8 

3.  Against  Zionist  Program  .  ‘350 


F — Protests  and  Criticisms: 

1 .  Anti-British — 

a.  General  Anti-British  Statements  _ . 

b.  Specific  Criticisms  of  Administration  . ;■•.••• 

c.  Protests  against  Interference  with  free  access  to  Commission. 

2.  Anti-French — 

a.  General  Anti-French  Statements. .  . 

b.  Specific  Criticisms  of  Administrations . .  ■ 

c.  Protests  against  Interference  with  free  access  to  Commission.  . 

3.  Anti-Arab — 

a.  General  Anti-Arab  Statements  . . 

b.  Specific  Criticisms  of  Administration  . . 

c.  Protests  against  Interference  with  free  access  to  Commission. 

*4.  Against  22d  Article  of  League  Covenant . . . . 

5.  Against  Secret  Treaties,  especially  treaties  dividing  Syria . 


3 

0 

O 


1129 

24 

11 


35 

4 

0 

1033 

988 


.15 


•"United  Syria”  means  a  Syria  without  Palestine  treated  as  a  separate  country.  In  effect, 

it  is  intended  as  a  declaration  against  Zionism.  .  . 

tThe  high  figures  given  for  American  and  British  “assistance,  rather  than  tor  a  mandate, 
are  because  the  people  ask  first  for  complete  independence  ...  .  ,  .  ... 

JThe  reason  for  opposition  to  Article  XXII  is  set  forth  by  the  secretary  later  on  in  the 
report. 


VI 
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mg.  Of  these  twenty  are  on  three  varieties 
of  printed  forms. 

(b)  The  Independent  Lebanon  Program. 
Another  distinct  program  asks  for  the  same 
points  with  the  exception  of  a  French  Mandate. 
33  of  the  36  petitions  with  the  wording  of  this 
program  are  on  two  varieties  of  printed  forms. 
In  eight  instances  requests  for  a  mandate  are 
added  in  writing. 

(c)  The  Autonomous  Lebanon  Program. 
This  program  asks  for  a  greater  Lebanon  as 
an  autonomous  province  within  a  United  Syrian 


III — Specific  Requests  as  Given  in  the 
Tables: 

A — Territorial  Limits: 

1.  The  largest  percentage  for  any  one  re¬ 
quest  is  that  of  1,500  petitions  (80.4  per  cent) 
for  United  Syria,  including  Cilicia,  the  Syrian 
Desert,  and  Palestine.  The  boundaries  of  this 
area  are  usually  defined  as  “The  Taurus  Moun¬ 
tains  on  the  north;  the  Euphrates  and  Khabur 
Rivers,  and  the  line  extending  cast  of  Abu 
Kamal  to  the  east  of  A1  Juf  on  the  east;  Rafa 
and  the  line  running  from  A1  Juf  to  the  south 
of  Akaba  on  the  south;  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  on  the  West.”  In  addition  to  being  the 
first  plank  of  the  Damascus  program,  a  United 
Syria  received  strong  support  from  many  Chris¬ 
tians  in  all  the  O.  E.  T.  As.,  as  the  number 
of  petitions  indicates. 

2.  In  opposition  to  Syrian  Unity,  six  of  the 
nineteen  pro-zionist  petitions  ask  for  a  sep¬ 
arate  Palestine,  and  presumably  it  is  implied 
in  the  others. 

3.  In  addition,  two  Christian  groups  in 
Palestine  asked  for  a  separate  Palestine  under 
the  British,  in  preference  to  a  United.  Syria 
under  the  French. 

4.  Twenty-four  petitions,  chiefly  from  Chris¬ 
tian  sources  in  O.  E.  T.  A.  South,  asked  for 
an  autonomous  Palestine  within  the  Syrian 
State.  For  many  other  delegations  this  was 
doubtless  implied  in  the  general  request  for  in¬ 
dependence  and  a  non-centralized  government. 

5.  In  opposition  also  to  a  United  Syria  are 
the  203  petitions  (10.9  per  cent)  asking  for  an 
independent  Greater  Lebanon.  One  hundred 
and  ninety-six  of  these  came  from  Lebanon 
and  139  are  copies  of  the  French-Lebanon  pro¬ 
gram. 

6.  The  request  for  a  United  Syria  is  made 
even  more  emphatic  by  the  1 ,062  protests 
against  an  Independent  Greater  Lebanon. 
These  include  the  Damascus  program  petitions 
and  some  from  Protestant  and  other  Christian 
sources  in  Lebanon. 

7.  Thirty-three  Lebanese  delegations  repre¬ 
senting  both  Moslems  and  Christians,  fearing 
the  economic  future  of  a  separate  Lebanon, 
asked  for  autonomy  within  a  Syrian  State. 
Others  also  regarded  autonomy  as  implied  in 
the  request  for  independence  and  a  non-cen¬ 
tralized  government. 

8-9.  The  Valley  of  Bckaa  is  usually  re¬ 
garded  as  an  integral  part  of  Greater  Lebanon. 
Eleven  petitions,  however,  make  especial  refer¬ 
ence  to  its  inclusion,  while  eight  ask  that  the 
Valley  remain  in  the  Damascus  area. 

10-11.  Similarly,  while  Cilicia  is  definitely 
included  in  the  demand  for  a  United  Syria 
made  by  1,500  petitions,  two  petitions  asked 
specifically  for  it,  while  three  requested  that  it 
lie  given  to  the  Armenian  State. 

B — Independence : 

1.  The  second  largest  percentage  of  all, 
1,370  (73.5  percent),  is  for  "Absolute  Inde¬ 
pendence,”  the  second  cardinal  point  of  the 
Damascus  program,  supported  generally  by  all 
Moslem  delegations.  It  is  certain  from  the 
oral  statements  that  accompanied  the  petitions 
thut  the  term  "Absolute  Independence”  was 
seldom  used  in  the  sense  of  an  entire  freedom 
from  any  foreign  guidance,  such  ns  that  of  a 
mandatory  under  the  League  of  Nations,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  request  was  frequently  combined 
with  a  choice  of  mandate,  and  in  all  but  a  few 
cases  with  either  a  choice  of  mandate  or  a  re¬ 
quest  for  foreign  "assistance."  While  a  few 
of  the  Young  Arab  clubs  certainly  desired  free¬ 
dom  from  all  foreign  control,  the  great  major¬ 
ity  asked  for  independence  and  defined  a  man¬ 
date  to  mean  only  economic  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance,  because  of  a  widespread  fear  that  the 
mandatory  arrangement  would  be  used  to  cloak 
colonial  annexation. 

2-3.  Only  a  slightly  smaller  number,  1,278 
(6S.5  per  cent),  asked  for  the  independence  of 
Iraq,  or  Mesopotamia.  To  these  should  be 
added  93  of  the  97  petitions  for  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  all  Arab  countries,  as  in  only  four 
petitions  do  both  requests  appear,  and  the  sec- 
end  includes  the  first.  The  phrasing  "for  all 
Arab  countries"  was  first  used  in  Palestine, 
and  dropped  for  the  special  mention  of  Iraq  in 
the  Damascus  program.  A  total  of  1,371  pe¬ 
titions,  therefore,  asked  for  the  independence 
and  economic  freedom  of  the  Iraq  regions. 

C — Form  of  Government : 

1-2.  The  establishment  of  a  "democratic. 


State.  No  mandate  is  mentioned.  49  petitions 
are  copies  of  this  program,  three  of  them  on  a 
printed  form. 

4.  The  Zionist  Program:  Elevem  petitions 
with  varying  wording  favor  the  Zionist  Pro¬ 
gram  of  a  Jewish  State  and  extensive  Jewish 
immigration.  These  are  all  from  Jewish  dele¬ 
gations.  Eight  other  petitions  express  approval 
of  the  Zionist  colonies  in  Palestine  without  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  complete  program.  Four  of 
these  latter  are  statements  by  Arab  peasants 
that  they  are  on  good  terms  with  the  Jewish 
colonies. 


non-centralized,  constitutional”  kingdom  is  one 
of  the  points  of  the  Damascus  program,  as  the 
number  of  petitions  for  it,  1,107  (59.3  per 
cent),  indicate.  All  but  five  of  these  petitions, 
also,  ask  that  Emir  Feisal  be  made  the  king. 
These  petitions  were  especially  numerous  in 
O.  E.  T.  A.  East,  where  1,005  of  1,157  request 
both  a  kingdom  and  the  Emir  as  king.  This 
part  of  the  program  had  apparently  not  been 
developed  when  the  commission  was  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  as  only  five  of  260  O.  E.  T.  A.  South 
petitions  referred  to  a  kingdom,  and  only  two 
mentioned  Emir  Feisal. 

a.  A  request  for  a  democratic  representative 
government,  presumably  of  a  republican  char¬ 
acter,  came  to  the  commission  from  26  Chris¬ 
tian  groups  in  O.  E.  T.  A.  West,  and  eight 
groups  in  O.  E.  T.  A.  East,  a  total  of  34  (1.8 
per  cent).  This  request  was  usually  made  in 
opposition  to  the  Moslem  idea  of  a  Syrian 
kingdom  under  Feisal. 

4.  The  request  for  proper  safe-guarding  of 
the  rights  of  minorities  included  in  the  Damas¬ 
cus  program  was  also  made  by  many  of  the 
Christian  groups  in  the  Lebanon.  The  total  is 
1,023  (54.9  per  cent).  This  request  received 
a  more  united  support  from  both  Moslems  and 
Christians  than  any  other,  except  anti-Zionism. 

5-6.  Five  requests  for  the  retention  of 
Arabic  as  the  official  language  (rather  than 
Hebrew)  and  ten  requests  for  the  abolition  of 
foreign  capitulations  (officially  annulled  by  the 
Turks,  but  without  sanction  of  the  Powers), 
came  from  scattered  points  in  O.  E.  T.  A. 
South. 

7.  Nineteen  (1.02  per  cent)  petitions  were 
received  for  the  autonomy  of  all  the  provinces 
of  Syria.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  separate 
requests  for  autonomy  of  Lebanon  and  Pales¬ 
tine.  Once  more  it  should  be  said  that  many 
regarded  a  large  measure  of  local  autonomy  as 
implicit  in  the  general  idea  of  a  democratic, 
non-centralized  government,  but  these  nineteen 
groups  made  special  reference  to  it. 

D — Choice  of  Mandate: 

With  regard  to  choice  of  mandate,  five 
classes  of  requests  had  to  be  distinguished,  as 
shown  in  the  tables.  In  addition  to  definite 
requests  for  a  given  nation  as  the  mandatory 
power,  a  few  groups  gave  their  preference,  "if 
a  mandatory  is  obligatory,”  i.  e.,  rather  under 
protest,  while  the  great  majority  asked  for  “as 
sistance”  rather  than  a  mandatory,  because  of 
a  misunderstanding,  and  the  fear  referred  to 
above  that  a  "mandate"  is  a  convenient  cloak 
for  colonial  aggression.  Petitions  of  these 
three  classes  have  therefore  been  grouped  in 
the  summary  as  "Total  first  choice."  In  addi¬ 
tion  preferences  for  second  choice  of  mandate 
and  "assistance”  have  been  tabulated. 

1.  The  total  of  the  petitions  asking  for 
Great  Britain  as  first  choice  is  66  (3.5  per 
cent).  Forty-eight  came  from  Palestine;  13 
are  from  Greek  Orthodox  delegations,  and  four 
from  the  Druses.  The  second  choice  total  is 
1,073  (57.5  per  cent),  due  to  the  1,032  requests 
for  British  “assistance"  if  America  declined, 
in  accordance  with  the  Damascus  program. 

2.  The  French  total  for  first  choice  is  274 
(14.68  per  cent),  all  but  59  of  them  from  the 
Lebanon  district.  The  second  choice  total  is 
three. 

3.  The  1.064  requests  for  American  "as¬ 
sistance,"  according  to  the  Damascus  program, 
with  57  selections  of  America  as  mandatory 
power,  and  eight  more  if  a  mandate  is  ob¬ 
ligatory,  make  up  the  first  choice  total  of  1,129 
(60.5  per  cent).  The  second  choice  total  is  11. 

4.  Twenty-three  petitions  received  at  Jenin, 
Haifa,  and  Nazareth  just  before  the  Damascus 
program  was  adopted,  left  the  choice  of  man¬ 
date  to  the  Syrian  Congress.  This  means, 
therefore,  an  additional  23  for  American  first 
choice  and  British  second  choice  total. 

E — Zionism: 

1-2-3.  The  petitions  favoring  the  Zionist 
program  have  been  analyzed  above  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  programs.  In  opposition  to  these 
are  the  1,350  (72.3  rer  cent)  petitions  protest¬ 
ing  against  Zionist  claims  and  purposes.  This 
is  the  third  largest  number  for  any  one  point 
and  represents  a  more  widespread  general  opin¬ 
ion  among  both  Moslems  and  Christians  than 
any  other  The  anti-Zionist  note  was  especially 
strong  in  Palestine,  where  222  (85.3  per  cent) 
of  the  260  petitions  declared  against  the  Zion¬ 
ist  program.  This  is  the  largest  percentage  hi 
the  district  for  any  one  point. 


F — Protests  and  Criticisms: 

Another  distinct  classification  is  that  of  pro¬ 
tests  and  criticisms.  Criticisms  against  na¬ 
tions  have  been  divided  into:  (a)  General 
statements  criticising  national  claims,  character, 
or  policies,  without  making  specific  references; 
(b)  specific  critcisms,  usually  of  alleged  mis¬ 
management  or  corruption  in  the  local  military 
administration;  (c)  protests  against  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  local  military  authorities  with 
free  access  to  the  American  commission. 

1.  Three  general  anti-British  statements 
were  presented. 

2.  The  general  anti-French  statements  were 
much  more  numerous,  1,129  (60.5  per  cent), 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  such  a  protest  is 
included  in  the  Damascus  program.  There 
were  also  24  specific  critcisms  of  French  ad¬ 
ministration  in  O.  E.  T.  A.  West,  and  11  pro¬ 
tests  against  deportation,  armed  guards,  threats, 
and  intimidation  said  to  have  been  used  by  the 
French  administrative  authorities  in  O.  E. 
T.  A.  West,  to  prevent  individuals  with  anti- 
French  views  from  appearing  before  the  com¬ 
mission. 

3.  General  criticism  of  the  Arab  govern¬ 
ment  appeared  in  35  petitions,  always  from 
Christian  sources,  and  expressing  fear  as  to 
the  fate  of  the  Christians  under  an  independ¬ 
ent  Arab  rule.  In  addition  the  administration 
of  O.  E.  T.  A.  East  is  criticized  in  four  pe¬ 
titions. 

4.  The  Damascus  program  protest  against 
applying  Article  22  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  to  Syria  is  included  in  1,033 
(55.3  per  cent)  petitions.  This  article  states 
that  "certain  communities  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Turkish  Empire  have  reached  a  state  of 
development  where  their  existence  as  independ¬ 
ent  nations  can  be  provisionally  recognized, 
subjet  to  the  rendering  of  administrative  ad¬ 
vice  and  assistance  by  a  mandatary,  until  such 
time  as  they  are  able  to  stand  alone."  This 
protest  is  in  line  with  the  Damascus  program 
plea  for  complete  independence  and  the  fear 
already  referred  to  that  a  mandate  might  im¬ 
pair  the  full  freedom  of  Syria.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  this  protest  did  not  appear 


1.  Narrative. — Owing  to  changes- of  plan  at 
a  late  date,  the  commission  arrived  in  Jaffa  at 
a  time  when  the  British  authorities  were  not 
expecting  it,  and  the  program  followed  there 
was  arranged  mainly  without  their  help.  The 
endeavor  was  made  to  ascertain  the  opinions 
and  desires  of  every  important  group,  sect,  and 
organization,  of  a  few  well-informed  repre¬ 
sentative  individuals,  and  of  significant  minor¬ 
ities  or  sub-divisions,  especially  in  cases  where 
there  seemed  to  be  disposition,  for  any  reason, 
to  suppress  these.  Because  of  the  numerous 
sub-divisions  of  the  Christians  and  particularly 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  it  was  inevitable  that 
from  the  beginning  the  commission  would  give 
a  disproportionate  number  of  interviews  and 
amount  of  time  to  them.  The  commissioners 
had  prepared  a  statement  of  their  purposes,  to 
be  found  elsewhere  in  this  report,  which  was 
read  to  important  groups,  and  given  to  the 
press  in  lieu  of  interviews.  Care  was  taken  to 
make  it  clear,  in  response  to  frequent  question¬ 
ing,  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  accepting  a  mandate  anywhere  was 
unformed  and  unpredictable,  and  that  the  com¬ 
mission  had  no  power  of  decision.  Automo¬ 
biles  were  secured  from  the  American  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Relief  in  the  Near  East,  in  order  to 
be  as  little  as  possible  dependent  upon  others 
than  Americans.  Word  was  given  out  that  the 
commission  would  not  accept  general  social  in¬ 
vitations  or  consent  to  demonstrations. 

On  leaving  Jaffa  the  commission  stopped  at 
two  Jewish  schools  and  took  luncheon  at  the 
Hichon-le-Sion  colony,  where  it  met  the  chief 
men  of  several  Jewish  colonies,  as  well  as  the 
members  of  the  central  Zionist  Commission. 

A  week  was  spent  in  Jerusalem,  with  two 
days  out  for  visiting  Bethlehem,  Hebron,  and 
Beersheba.  A  limited  amount  of  hospitality 
was  accepted  in  a  quiet  way  from  the  British 
and  French  officials.  In  order  that  none  might 
be  offended  the  heads  of  the  various  religious 
groups  were  received,  although  some  of  them, 
as  for  instanuce  the  Copts  and  Abyssinians, 
had  little  to  say  along  the  line  of  the  inquiry. 

After  leaving  Jerusalem,  a  rapid  journey  was 
made  through  northern  Palestine,  delegations 
being  received  at  Ramallah,  Nablus,  Jenin,  Na¬ 
zareth,  Haifa  and  Acre.  At  most  of  these 
places  groups  came  in,  not  only  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  but  from  other  administra¬ 
tive  centers  which  it  was  impossible  to  visit. 

2.  The  Attitude  or  the  Occupying  Gov¬ 
ernment. — The  British  officials,  from  Major 
General  Sir  Arthur  Money,  who  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  O.  E.  T.  A.  South,  down  to  the 
youngest  officer,  were  courteous,  obliging,  and 
helpful.  Most  of  them  had  had  Indian,  Egyp¬ 
tian,  or  Soudanese  experience  before  the  Great 
War.  As  a  body  they  gave  an  impression  of 
ability,  efficiency,  and  a  serious  effort  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  country  for  the  good  of  the  people. 


until  after  the  22nd  Article  had  been  published 
in  a  statement  given  by  the  Commissioners  to 
all  the  newspapers  in  Damascus. 

5.  One  more  protest  is  a  part  of  988  (52.9 
per  cent)  petitions,  a  protest  against  secret 
treaties,  treaties  dividing  Syria  without  the 
consent  of  the  Syrians,  and  private  agreements. 
Tho  Sykes-Picot  agreement  and  the  Balfour 
declaration  are  not  mentioned,  but  it  is  usually 
understood  that  they  are  referred  to.  This 
protest  is  included  in  the  Damascus  program 
and  also  received  support  from  other  elements. 

These  statements  —>  chiefly  tabular  — 
prepared  by  the  secretary,  of  the  results 
of  the  inquiry  into  Syrian  opinion,  need 
to  be  supplemented  by  a  historical  ac¬ 
count  prepared  by  the  General  Adviser, 
Dr.  Iybyer.  This  account  will  help  to 
put  concretely  the  entire  situation,  and 
to  give  the  atmosphere  of  our  inquiry,  and 
so  complete  the  basic  data  as  presented  in 
the  field. 

The  Story  of  the  Tour 

The  whole  area  visited  by  the  commission 
during  the  42  days  from  June  10  to  July  21 
is  Occupied  Enemy  Territory,  under  the  su¬ 
preme  authority  of  General  Allenby.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  is  conducted  under  the  Turkish 
laws,  with  small  local  modifications,  in  many 
cases  continuing  in  office  part  or  all  of  the 
officials  left  behind  by  the  Turks.  A  system 
of  military  governors  and  officers  assigned  to 
special  duties,  such  as  financial  and  medical  ad¬ 
vice,  liaison  work,  etc.,  parallels  the  civil  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  whole  area  is  in  four  por¬ 
tions,  known  respectively  as  O.  E.  T.  A. 
(Occupied  Enemy  Territory  Administration) 
South,  West,  East  and  North,  and  adminis¬ 
tered  under  the  guidance  respectively  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  Arab,  and  French  officers.  The 
order  of  description  followed  below  is  by  these 
areas,  and  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  itin¬ 
erary  of  the  commission,  the  only  exception 
being  that  much  of  O.  E.  T.  A.  East  was  vis¬ 
ited  before  O.  E.  T.  A  West.  Fifteen  days 
were  spent  in  the  South,  ten  in  the  West, 
fifteen  in  the  East,  and  two  in  the  North. 


It  should  be  noted  here  that  General  Allenby 
detailed  to  accompany  the  commission  as  aid 
Lt.  Col.  J.  K.  Watson,  who  had  served  for 
years  in  a  similar  capacity  with  Lord  Kitch¬ 
ener  and  later  with  the  Khedive  of  Egypt. 
His  thoughtfulness,  kindness,  and  efficiency, 
though  the  circumstances  of  travel  were  often 
trying,  were  unfailing,  and  the  comfort,  good 
health,  and  success  in  the  investigation  of 
the  commission  were  largely  furthered  by  him. 

3.  Wishes  of  the  People. — The  Moslems 
constitute  about  four-fifths  of  the  actual  popu¬ 
lation  of  Palestine,  according  to  a  recent  Brit¬ 
ish  census.  Except  for  certain  official  groups, 
they  were  practically  unanimous  for  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  United  Syria,  and  were  responsive 
to  the  current  political  influences.  The  organ¬ 
izations  met  at  Jaffa  took  the  position  that 
Syria  is  capable  of  self-government  without  a 
mandatory  power,  but  if  one  should  be  insisted 
upon  by  the  Peace  Conference,  they  preferred 
the  United  States. 

At  Jerusalem,  however,  and  in  all  other 
places  in  Palestine,  the  program  of  independ¬ 
ence  was  affirmed.  For  the  most  part,  the 
question  of  a  mandate  was  referred,  either  in 
writing,  or  more  often  in  response  to  questions, 
to  the  approaching  Syrian  Congress  at  Damas¬ 
cus,  at  which  they  would  have  representation. 
Some  Moslems,  especially  in  the  South,  main¬ 
tained  emphatically  that  they  could  accept  no 
mandate  whatever.  It  is  evident  that  since  the 
Damascus  Congress  later  declared  for  Ameri¬ 
can  assistance,  with  the  British  as  second 
choice,  and  emphatic  refusal  of  the  French, 
this  is  the  program  to  which  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  the  Moslems  of  Palestine  are  committed. 
Probably  most  of  them  had  it  in  mind  when 
they  declared  for  reference  to  Damascus. 

The  Christians  of  Palestine,  who  altogether 
constitute  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  showed  more  difference  of  opinion. 
Some  groups  in  the  north,  as  the  Latin  Catho¬ 
lics  of  Tiberias  and  Haifa  and  most  of  the 
Christians  of  Nazareth,  were  with  the  Moslems 
for  independence  and  the  reference  to  Damas¬ 
cus.  Maronites  and  Greek  Catholics,  and 
usually  the  Latin  Catholics,  were  for  a  French 
mandate.  The  Greek  Orthodox  everywhere, 
according  to  an  agreed  program,  were  for  a 
British  mandate,  as  were  several  scattering 
groups.  None  asked  directly  for  the  United 
States,  though  the  opinion  was  expressed  that 
if  there  were  assurance  that  we  would  come  if 
asked,  most  Christians  would  favor  this  solu¬ 
tion.  The  Christians  were  in  general  6trongly 
in  favor  of  a  mandatory  power,  which  should 
exercise  a  real  control. 

The  Jews,  who  constitute  a  little  more  than 
ten  per  cent  of  the  population,  were  all  for 
Zionism,  under  a  British  mandate.  The  Mos¬ 
lem  and  Christian  population  was  practically 
unanimous  against  Zionism,  usually  expressing 
themselves  with  great  emphasis.  This  question 
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was  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  unity 
of  all  Syria  under  one  Government. 

4.  Zionism. — The  Jews  of  Palestine  de¬ 
clared  themselves  unanimously  in  favor  of  the 
Zionistic  scheme  in  general,  though  they 
showed  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
details  and  the  process  of  its  realization.  The 
elements  of  agreement  may  be  stated  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

(a)  Palestine,  with  a  fairly  large  area,  to 
be  set  aside  at  once  as  a  "national  home”  for 
the  Jews. 

(b)  Sooner  or  later  the  political  rule  of  the 
land  will  become  organized  as  a  “Jewish  Com¬ 
monwealth." 

(c)  At  the  start  authorization  will  be  given 
for  the  free  immigration  of  Jews  from  any 
part  of  the  world;  for  the  unrestricted  pur¬ 
chase  of  land  by  the  Jews;  and  for  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  Hebrew  as  an  official  language. 

(d)  Great  Britain  will  be  the  mandatory 
power  over  Palestine,  protecting  the  Jews  and 
furthering  the  realization  of  the  scheme. 

(e)  The  Great  Powers  of  the  world  have 
declared  in  favor  of  the  scheme,  which  merely 
awaits  execution. 

Differences  exist  especially  along  two  lines: 

(a)  Whether  the  Jewish  Commonwealth 
should  be  set  up  soon  or  after  a  considerable 
lapse  of  time. 

(b)  Whether  the  chief  emphasis  should  be 
upon  a  restoration  of  the  ancient  mode  of  life, 
ritual,  exclusiveness  and  particularism  of  the 
Jews;  or  upon  economic  development  in  a  thor¬ 
oughly  modern  fashion,  with  afforestation,  elec¬ 


trification  of  water-posver,  and  general  full  uti¬ 
lization  of  resources. 

S.  The  Custody  of  the  Holy  Places. — For 
four  centuries  the  Turk  has  served  as  guardian 
of  the  peace  between  Moslems,  Christians  and 
Jews,  and  even  between  the  different  sects  of 
each,  in  the  Holy  Land.  Nor  has  his  function 
been  merely  nominal:  being  really  a  foreigner 
and  having  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
government,  he  has  on  the  whole  well  main¬ 
tained  the  status  quo,  or  policed  slow  and  deli¬ 
cate  changes  in  one  direction  or  another.  Now 
that  his  authority  is  gone,  a  substitute  must  be 
provided,  whatever  be  the  new  regime.  This 
might  be  the  mandatory  power.  If,  however, 
any  Roman  Catholic  power  should  receive  the 
mandate,  trouble  would  arise  from  the  fact 
than  at  present  the  Catholics  feel  unfairly 
treated  and  claim  increase  of  privilege  at  the 
expense  of  the  Greek  Orthodox.  A  Catholic 
power  would  be  tempted  promptly  to  disturb 
the  equilibrium,  especially  during  the  eclipse 
of  the  power  of  Russia. 

There  is  already  a  “Custodian  of  the  Holy 
Places”  for  the  Roman  Catholics.  Might  not 
this  idea  be  extended  to  the  constitution  of  a 
permanent  Commission  for  the  Holy  Places,  on 
which  might  be  placed  this  man,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Greek  Orthodox  Christianity, 
Protestant  Christianity,  Sunnite  Islam,  Shiite 
Islam,  and  Judaism?  The  Commission  might 
be  given  authority  and  means  to  guard  and 
care  for  all  the  places  in  Palestine  that  are 
sacred  to  the  three  religions,  and  to  adjudicate 
all  disputes  about  their  custody.  Its  composi¬ 
tion  should  ensure  conservatism  and  promote 
harmony. 


II— THE  AREA  UNDER  FRENCH  OCCUPATION 


1.  The  Commission  reached  Beirut  after 
having  visited  Palestine  and  the  southern  half 
of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Arab  forces. 
Two  days  were  spent  in  interviews  in  the  city, 
and  visits  were  paid  by  automobile  to  points 
from  Tyre  to  Batrun.  General  Allenby  was 
kind  enough  to  place  his  yacht  the  “Maid  of 
Honor”  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission,  and 
thus  Tripoli,  Alexandrctta  and  Ladikiya  were 
seen.  Delegations  were  thus  heard  from  every 
part  of  O.  E.  T.  A.  West.  Arrangements  os 
to  program,  demonstrations,  and  the  like,  were 
in  general  maintained  as  in  other  areas.  The 
French  officials  were  at  great  pains  to  arrange 
suitably  for  the  hearings  of  the  Commission, 
and  to  provide  for  its  comfort  and  well-being. 

The  women  of  the  Moslem  Trades  School  at 
Beirut  had  woven  a  rug  for  presentation  to 
the  Peace  Conference,  which  is  interesting  as 
being  a  map,  patterned  so  as  to  show  the  area 
claimed  by  Syrian  Nationalists  for  United 
Syria. 

2.  Wishes  of  the  People. — In  general  the 
situation  was  in  accordance  with  that  in  Pales¬ 
tine  and  the  Damascus  area.  With  few  excep¬ 
tions  the  Moslems  were  for  American  or  Brit¬ 
ish  assistance  according  to  the  “Damascus 
Program”;  the  Druses  were  for  an  English 
Mandate;  the  Maronites  and  all  varieties  of 
Catholics  were  for  France.  But  the  Greek  Or¬ 
thodox  were  divided,  instead  of  standing  for  a 
British  Mandate  as  usually  in  Palestine  and 
Damascus.  The  Ismailians  were  mostly  for 
France,  and  the  Nusairiyeh  were  divided. 

Those  who  stood  for  a  French  Mandate  were 
of  different  opinions  as  regards  the  place  and 
relationship  of  Lebanon  in  Syria.  From  Tyre 
to  Tripoli  they  mostly  followed  a  rigid  formula 
which  calls  for  a  Greater  Lebanon,  absolutely 
independent  of  the  rest  of  Syria,  and  under 
France;  the  supporters  of  this  view  showed  no 
response  to  ,the  idea  of  Syrian  national  unity, 
and  apparently  wish  to  become  French  citizens 
at  an  early  moment. 

Others  desire  the  unity  of  Syria  under  the 
French  Mandate,  preferring  ordinarily  that  the 
Lebanon  D  ;‘.r:ct  should  be  enlarged  and  given 
a  high  degree  of  autonomy. 

In  the  Lebanon  proper  the  majority  is  prob¬ 
ably  sincerely  for  a  French,  as  opposed  to  a 
British  mandate.  The  Commission  could  not 
inquire  whether  those  who  declared  for  France 
were  well  disposed  toward  an  American  Man¬ 
date,  in  case  this  were  possible  and  a  French 
Mandate  for  any  reason  undesirable;  but  there 
were  a  number  of  emphatic  assurances  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  population,  including 
even  the  Maronites,  prefers  America  to  any 
other;  this  is  said  to  be  based  upon  America's 
unselfish  part  in  the  war,  her  generosity  be¬ 
fore  and  after  the  armistice,  and  the  personal 
relationships  established  by  the  large  number 
of  Lebanese  who  have  gone  to  live  for  shorter 
or  longer  periods  in  the  United  States  and  who 
return  home  loyal. 

The  Druses  ask  emphatically  to  be  left  out 
of  the  Lebanon  in  case  it  be  given  to  France. 

But  outside  the  Lebanon  proper,  in  the  areas 
which  it  is  proposed  to  include  in  the  “Greater 
Lebanon,”  such  as  Tyre,  Sidon,  “Hollow  Sy¬ 
ria,”  and  Tripoli,  a  distinct  majority  of  the 
people  is  probably  averse  to  French  rule.  This 
includes  practically  all  the  Sunnite  Moslems, 
most  of  the  Shiites,  a  part  of  the  Greek  Ortho¬ 
dox  Christians,  and  the  small  group  of  Protes¬ 
tants.  Most  of  these  ask  earnestly  for  Amer¬ 
ica,  with  Britain  as  second  choice;  the  balance 


for  Britain  with  America  as  second  choice. 

In  the  rest  of  0.  E.  T.  A.  West,  north  of 
the  proposed  Greater  Lebanon,  the  majority  is 
probably  against  a  French  Mandate  in  any  cir¬ 
cumstances.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
remainder  are  averse  to  a  separation  from  the 
interior  of  the  country,  and  place  the  unity  of 
Syria  above  their  preference  for  France. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  whereas  the  Syrian 
nationalists  everywhere  distinctly  and  by  name 
rejected  the  assistance  of  France,  no  one  who 
supported  France  declared  for  a  specific  rejec¬ 
tion  of  England  or  America.  In  a  number  of 
instances,  however,  the  fear  was  expressed  by 
Christians  that  England,  if  made  the  manda¬ 
tory  power,  would  show  more  favor  to  Moslems 
than  to  Christians. 

3.  The  Lebanon. — The  mountainous  area  set 
off  in  1861  to  be  under  the  nominal  protection 
of  six  European  powers,  with  a  Christian  gov¬ 
ernor,  has  been  a  particular  interest  of  France 
ever  since.  The  population  is  largely  Maronite 
and  Roman  Catholic.  As  in  the  case  of  all  re¬ 
gions  that  have  been  removed  from  the  direct 
jurisdiction  of  the  Porte,  progress  has  been 
comparatively  rapid;  roads  have  been  built, 
trees  planted,  and  a  large  number  of  stone 
houses  erected.  Money  earned  in  America  has 
helped  greatly  in  these  improvements.  The 
Maronite  ecclesiastical  and  monastic  organiza¬ 
tions  have  increased  greatly  in  wealth  in  these 
years. 

The  Lebanon  has  been  freed  from  the  bur¬ 
den  of  military  service,  and  taxes  have  conse¬ 
quently  been  light.  The  area  has  been  pre¬ 
dominantly  Christian  and  the  Christians  have 
enjoyed  rather  more  than  their  proportion  of 
the  offices.  Druses  on  the  other  hand  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  emigrate  to  join  their 
brethren  in  the  Hauran,  and  they  resent  the 
inequalities  of  treatment  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected. 

The  French  policy  of  "colonization”  shows 
its  fruits  in  many  inhabitants  of  this  area,  as 
well  as  of  Beurut  and  other  parts  of  Syria, 
who  feel  that  they  know  French  better  than 
Arabic,  and  who  are  apt  to  hold  themselves 
as  of  a  distinctly  higher  order  of  civilization 
than  the  people  of  the  interior.  It  is  among 
these  that  the  idea  of  a  complete  political  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  Lebanese  area  from  the  rest  of 
Syria  has  taken  root. 

The  propinquity  of  this  area  led  the  Turkish 
government  to  be  lenient  and  favorable  to 
Christians  and  others  in  adjacent  regions,  60 
that  no  very  sharp  line  of  difference  of  pros¬ 
perity  is  visible.  Nevertheless  the  appeal  of 
lighter  taxes  and  military  service,  greater  se¬ 
curity  and  opportunities  for  office-holding  has 
an  effect  upon  Christians  in  neighboring  areas, 
so  that  many  of  them  incline  toward  a  Greater 
Lebanon  under  a  permanent  French  mandate. 
But  there  is  a  considerable  party,  even  among 
the  pro-French,  who  are  opposed  to  becoming 
a  part  of  France.  This  is  in  fact  the  official 
Maronite  position. 

Any  revision  of  the  situation  should  not  di¬ 
minish  the  security  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Lebanon,  but  should  raise  the  rest  of  Syria  to 
a  like  security.  This  can  be  provided  for  in  a 
United  Syria  by  a  sufficient  measure  of  local 
autonomy.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  leav¬ 
ing  this  portion  of  the  country  in  a  position 
of  perpetual  special  privilege,  in  which  the 
common  burdens  would  rest  more  heavily  on 
other  areas. 


Ill— THE  AREA  UNDER  ARAB  OCCUPATION 


1.  The  Commission  spent  nine  days  in 
Damascus,  six  of  which  were  filled  up  with 
interviews,  held  with  representatives  of  re¬ 
ligious  and  political  groups,  councils  and 
boards  of  the  Government,  and  prominent  of¬ 
ficials  and  other  notable  persons  of  every  grade, 
including  even  the  Emir  Feisal  and  General 
Allenby.  More  time  was  spent  here  than  any¬ 
where  else  in  Syria,  because  Damascus  will  be 
the  capital  of  United  Syria,  if  such  be  created, 
and  an  Arab  government  over  O.  E.  T.  A. 
East  is  already  in  operation  there,  showing 
much  activity  and  endeavoring  by  accomplish¬ 
ment,  display,  and  intrigue  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  larger  unity.  During  the  Commission's 
visit,  the  “Syrian  Congress”  met,  whose  char¬ 
ter  and  program  are  described  below.  The 
bazars  were  placarded  with  the  signs  “We  want 
absolute  independence,”  and  these  were  re¬ 
moved  by  government  orders.  The  interview 
of  the  Commission  with  the  Mufti,  Kadi,  and 
Ulema  was  published  with  considerable  accuracy 
in  the  local  newspapers  (of  course  by  no  act  or 
permission  of  the  Commission),  and  this  gave 
rise  to  animated  discussions  on  the  part  of 
the  people  and  the  press.  The  Commission  ac¬ 
cepted  hospitality  from  the  Emir  Feisal  on  two 
occasions. 

In  the  midst  of  the  stay  in  Damascus  a  trip 
was  taken  southward  to  .Amman  and  Deraa  for 
the  purpose  of  conferring  with  people  from  the 
edge  of  the  desert.  The  note  received  from 
all  Moslems  was  for  complete  independence 
without  protection  or  a  mandatory  power;  but 
recognizing  that  they  need  financial  and  eco¬ 
nomic  advice,  they  proposed  after  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  independence  to  ask  advisers  from 
America.  Eloquent  Arab  orators  appealed  to 
America,  as  having  freed  them,  to  uphold  their 
independence  before  the  Peace  Conference,  say¬ 
ing  that  they  hold  our  country  responsible  be¬ 
fore  God  for  completing  the  work  we  have 
begun.  The  Christians,  who  are  few  in  these 
areas,  were  in  great  fear.  They  desire  that  a 
strong  mandatory  power  be  appointed  over  Sy¬ 
ria,  so  that  they  may  have  full  protection;  they 
prefer  that  Britain  be  that  power,  and  that  the 
area  be  annexed  to  and  governed  with  Pales¬ 
tine. 


After  leaving  Damascus,  a  day  was  spent  at 
Baalbek,  where  was  encountered  first  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  and  against  annexing  “Hollow  Syria” 
(known  as  the  Bekaa)  to  the  Greater  Lebanon. 
After  ten  days  in  O.  E.  T.  A.  West,  the  Arab 
area  was  entered  again  by  the  road  from 
Tripoli  to  Homs.  Delegations  were  heard  at 
Homs  and  Hama,  after  which  three  days  were 
spent  in  Aleppo.  Besides  hearing  delegations 
of  all  important  Allepine  groups  and  opinions, 
visits  were  paid  to  the  centers  of  relief  for 
refugee  Armenians. 

The  claim  for  the  independence  of  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  was  presented  very  vigorously  in  the 
north.  Certain  groups  at  Aleppo  were  much 
interested,  however,  in  pushing  the  boundary 
of  Syria  well  to  the  cast,  so  as  to  include  the 
Syrian  desert. 

2.  Attitude  of  the  Occupying  Government. 
—The  higher  Arab  officials  include  a  number 
of  men  of  dignity,  ability,  intelligence,  and  ap¬ 
parent  honesty  and  patriotism.  Practically  all 
are  Syrian  born.  Some  of  them,  as  General 
Haddad  Pasha,  chief  of  police  and  gendarmerie, 
and  Said  Pasha  Zoucair,  financial  adviser,  have 
been  trained  under  British  Administration  in 
Egypt;  and  others,  as  Col.  Yussef  Bey,  aide- 
de-camp  of  the  Emir  Feisal,  General  Jaafar 
Pasha,  Military  Governor  of  Aleppo,  and  Ibsan 
Allah  Djabri,  Mayor  of  Aleppo,  have  had  their 
education  and  experience  in  the  Turkish  serv¬ 
ice.  Most  of  the  lower  officials  in  this  area 
(as  well  as  in  the  other*  O.  E.  T.  A.  regions) 
have  simply  been  continued  from  the  Turkish 
regime,  and  in  many  cases  are  said  to  practice 
extortions  and  malversations  much  as  under 
the  former  Government. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  do  honor  to  the 
Commission  and  execute  its  wishes.  Some¬ 
times  ostentatious  attempts  were  made  to  give 
the  impression  of  absolute  non-interference  with 
fredom  of  access  to  an  expression  before  the 
Commission. 

3.  Wishes  of  the  People.— The  declarations 
in  0.  E.  T.  A.  East  were  much  nearer  to 
unanimity  than  in  the  South  or  the  West,  as 
may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  Tables  of  ‘  Pe¬ 
tition  Summaries.”  The  greater  part  of  the 
declarations,  both  oral  and  written,  conformed 
to  the  resolutions  of  the  Syrian  Congress  at 
Damascus,  which  is  discussed  separately  below. 
This  program  was  reached  by  the  action  of 
conflicting  forces,  in  the  presence  of  a  general 
feeling  that  it  was  overwhelmingly  important 
for  reasons  of  national  safety  to  reach  unity 
of  expression.  The  pressure  brought  to  bear 
by  the  Government  and  the  different  political 
parties  was  of  undoubted  weight  in  bringing 
into  line  opinions  of  a  more  extreme  sort,  such 
as  those  in  favor  of  independence  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree  and  those  which  called  for  a  per¬ 
petual  strong  mandatory  control.  But  on  the 
whole  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mam  ele¬ 
ments  of  this  program  represent  the  popular 
will  as  nearly  as  that  can  be  expressed  in  any 
country. 


The  people  of  the  area  declared  themselves 
almost  unanimously  for  United  Syria,  for  its 
complete  independence,  and  against  any  help 
from  France,  and  against  the  Zionist  program. 
The  Moslems  were  in  nearly  unanimous  agree¬ 
ment  upon  a  request  for  American  assistance. 
The  Jews  asked  for  autonomy  for  themselves, 
and  the  Zionist  scheme  for  their  brethren  in 
Palestine.  The  Druses  were  for  the  Arab  gov¬ 
ernment  under  a  British  mandate.  The  Chris¬ 
tians  were  divided,  partly  by  sects  and  partly 
by  geographical  location.  All  of  the  few  Chris¬ 
tians  in  the  south,  including  Latin  Catholics, 
were  for  a  British  mandate,  with  America  in 
case  for  any  reason  Britain  cannot  come.  So 
also  were  the  Greek  Orthodox  of  Damascus, 
and  a  portion  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  farther 
north.  The  small  groups  of  Protestants  were 
for  an  Anglo-Saxon  mandate,  some  preferring 
America  and  some  Britain.  The  Orthodox  Sy¬ 
rians  were  for  America.  All  the  Catholics 
(except  at  Amman  and  Deraa  and  the  Ma¬ 
ronites  were  for  France.  Nearly  all  of  the 
Christians  were  for  a  strong  mandatory  con¬ 
trol. 

4.  The  Syrian  Congress  at  Damascus. — 
From  the  time  of  reaching  Jerusalem,  the  Com¬ 
mission  began  to  be  told  of  a  congress  that 
was  in  preparation,  to  be  held  soon  at  Damas¬ 
cus,  which  would  for  a  large  part  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  determine  the  question  of  a  mandate. 
Sessions  were  held  while  the  Commission  was 
at  Damascus,  and  on  the  last  day  there,  a  depu¬ 
tation  presented  to  the  Commission  the  program 
that  had  been  prepared. 

The  Congress  was  not  elected  directly  by  the 
people,  or  by  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  people,  the 
reason  given  being  that  time  wa9  lacking  to 
revise  the  voting  lists  and  carry  through  a  new 
scheme.  At  the  last  Turkish  election,  before 
the  war,  electors  were  chosen  to  select  depu¬ 
ties  for  the  Turkish  parliament.  The  survivors 
of  these  electors  chose  the  members  of  the  Da¬ 
mascus  Congress.  Criticisms  were  made  against 
the  plan  of  choice  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
unconstitutional  and  extra-constitutional,  that 
the  electors  had  mostly  belonged  to  the  Party 
of  Union  and  Progress,  and  that  the  members 
of  the  Congress  were  not  distributed  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  population.  Sixty-nine  members  at¬ 
tended,  and  about  20  others  from  the  west  and 
north  had  been  elected,  but  had  not  arrived. 
There  were  a  number  of  Christians  in  the  Con¬ 
ference,  but  no  Jews,  though  some  Jews  among 
the  electors  were  said  to  have  given  their  ap¬ 
proval.  Much  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the 
program  prepared  represents  well  the  wishes 
of  the  people  of  Syria.  The  program  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Syrian  Congress,  meeting  in  Damascus  on 
Wednesday,  July  2,  1919,  made  up  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  three  Zones,  viz.,  the 
Southern,  Eastern,  and  Western,  provided  with 
credentials  and  authorizations  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  our  various  districts,  Moslems,  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  Jews,  have  agreed  upon  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  of  the  desires  of  the  people  of 
the  country  who  have  elected  us  to  present 
them  to  the  American  Section  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Commission;  the  fifth  article  was  passed 
by  a  very  large  majority;  all  the  other  articles 
were  accepted  unanimously. 

"1.  We  ask  absolutely  complete  political  in¬ 
dependence  for  Syria  within  these  boundaries. 
The  Taurus  System  on  the  North;  Rafeh  and 
a  line  running  from  Al-Juf  to  the  south  of 
the  Syrian  and  the  Mcjazian  line  to  Akaba  on 
the  south;  the  Euphrates  and  Khabur  Rivers 
and  a  line  extending  east  of  Abu  Kamal  to 
the  east  of  Al-Juf  on  the  east;  and  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  on  the  west. 

"2.  We  ask  that  the  Government  of  this 
Syrian  country  should  be  a  democratic  civil 
constitutional  Monarchy  on  broad  decentraliza¬ 
tion  principles,  safeguarding  the  rights  of  mi¬ 
norities,  and  that  the  King  be  the  Emir  Feisal, 
who  carried  on  a  glorious  struggle  in  the  cause 
of  our  liberation  and  merited  our  full  confi¬ 
dence  and  entire  reliance. 

“3.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  Arabs  in¬ 
habiting  the  Syrian  area  are  not  naturally  less 
gifted  than  other  more  advanced  races  and  that 
they  are  by  no  means  less  developed  than  the 
Bulgarians,  Serbians,  Greeks,  and  Roumanians 
at  the  beginning  of  their  independence,  we  pro¬ 
test  against  Article  22  of  the  Covenent  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  placing  u9  among  the  na¬ 
tions  in  their  middle  stage  of  development 
which  stand  in  need  of  a  mandatory  power. 

"4.  In  the  event  of  the  rejection  by  the 
Peace  Conference  of  this  just  protest  for  cer¬ 
tain  considerations  that  we  may  not  under¬ 
stand.  we,  relying  on  the  declarations  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  that  his  object  in  waging  war  was 
to  put  an  end  to  the  ambition  of  conquest  and 
colonization,  can  only  regard  the  mandate  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  as  equivalent  to  the  rendering  of  eco¬ 
nomical  and  technical  assistance  that  does  not 
prejudice  our  complete  independence.  And  de¬ 
siring  that  our  country  should  not  fall  a  prey 
to  colonization  and  believing  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Nation  is  farthest  from  any  thought  of 
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colonization  and  ha,  no  political  atnbition  in  against  an,  treaty  that  .tipnlatc,  the  partition  Turkish  Empire  is  here  dearly  disclosed.  ^ 

o,.r  country  we  will  seek  the  technical  and  of  our  Syrian  country  and  against  any  private  2.  por  siraUar  reasons,  and  more  particu-  Ol  the  Entisn  1  renen  uecidrauuu ,  « 

economic  assistance  from  the  United  States  of  engagement  aiming  at  the  establishment  of  larly  because  of  the  historical  misgovernment  is  completely  in  accord  With  th®  r.ePeat®“ 

America  provided  that  such  assistance  does  not  Zionism  in  the  southern  part  of  Syria;  there-  by  the  Turks  0f  subject  peoples  and  the  ter-  statements  of  the  aims  of  the  Allies,  and 

exceed  twenty  years.  fore  we  as^  t*ie  comP'cte  annulment  of  these  rjbie  massacres  of  Armenians  and  others  in  re-  was  expressly  directed  to  the  Arabic- 

“5.  In  the  event  of  America  not  finding 
herself  in  a  position  to  accept  our  desire  for 
assistance,  we  will  seek  this  assistance  from 
Great  Britain,  also  provided  that  such  assist¬ 
ance  does  not  infringe  the  complete  independ- 
ence  and  unity  of  our  country,  and  that  the  mg 
duration  of  such  assistance  does  not 
that  mentioned  in  the  previous  article. 

"6.  We  do  not  acknowledge  any  right 
claimed  by  the  French  Government  in  any 
part  whatever  of  our  Syrian  country  and  re¬ 
fuse  that  she  should  assist  us  or  have  a  hand 
in  our  country  under  any  circumstances  and 
in  any  place.  * 

"7.  We  oppose  the  pretentions  of  the  Zion¬ 
ists  to  create  a  Jewish  commonwealth  in  the 
southern  part  of  Syria,  known  as  Palestine, 


conventions  and  agreements. 

“The  noble  principles  enunciated  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  strengthen  our  confidence  that  our 
desires  emanating  from  the  depths  of  our 
hearts,  shall  be  the  decisive  factor  in  determin- 
lai  me  ing  our  future;  and  that  President  Wilson  and  0f  the  Turkish  Empire, 
exceed  the  free  American  people  will  be  supporters  for 


cent  years,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  speaking  portions  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
m  Agreed  that  Armenia,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  ;  |]  Syria  and  Mesopotamia. 

prejudice  to  the  settlement  of  other  parts  uary  30,  1919,  and  this  Declaration  ot 
:  Turkish  Empire.  November  9,  1918,  clearly  look  to  com- 

o.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  plete  separation  of  the  Arabic-Speaking 
the  realization  of  our  hopes,  thereby  proving  agTee(j  t|lat  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  areas  from  Turkey;  propose  that  Syria 
their  sincerity  and  noble  sympathy  with  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  necessity  of  dis-  anc]  Mesopotamia  shall  not  be  colonies 
aspiration  of  the  weaker  nations  in  general  and  posing  0f  ,bese  colonies  and  territories  for-  jn  tbe  sense  at  all ;  shall  not  be  ex- 
our  Arab  people  in  particular.  nierly  belonging  to  Germany  and  Turkey  which  ,  ,  i  benefit  of  the  occupying 

“We  also  have  the  fullest  confidence  that  the  arc  inhabited  by  peoples  not  yet  able  to  stand  JJJJ®?.  .  .  .  „  th  be  directlven- 

Peace  Conference  will  realize  that  we  would  b  themselves  under  the  strenuous  conditions  power,  but  Shall  ratne  .  ' 

not  have  risen  against  the  Turks,  with  whom  0f  tbc  modern  world,  to  apply  to  these  terri-  COUraged  and  assisted  in  developing  na- 
we  had  participated  in  all  civil,  political,  and  torjcs  ,hc  principle  that  the  well-being  and  de-  tional  independence  as  quickly  as  possible, 
representative  privileges,  but  for  their  violation  veiopment  of  such  peoples  form  a  sacred  trust  And  the  Declaration  makes  the  promises 
of  our  national  rights,  and  so  will  grant  us  0f  civilization  and  that  securities  for  the  per-  equally  binding  for  Syria  and  MesopO- 


Kumvi..  i— ■  oui  ucanca  in  in*!  *•»  — —  —  political  formance  of  this  trust  should  be  embodied  ... 

and  oppose  Zionist  migration  to  any  part  rights  may  not  be  less  after  the  war  than  they  tbe  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations, 

our  country;  for  we  do  notacknowledgethe.r  were  before,  since  we  have  shed iso  much  blood  4  Aftcr  careful  study  they  are  satisfied 
title,  but  consider  them  a  grave  peril  to  our  Jn  the  cause  of  our  ilberty  and  independence.  ,  .  thod  0f  giving  practical  effect 

people  from  the  national,  “We  request  to  be  allowed  to  send  a  delega-  £*S?***  37UC  of  sueh 

htical  points  of  view.  Our  Jewish  compatriots  tJon  t0  reprcsent  us  at  the  Peace  Conference  les  shouId  be  entrusted  to  advanced 

■thall  etiiov  our  common  richts  and  assume  tnc  — j  ....  iTiimn  .  .  ....  . 


shall  enjoy  our  common 
common  responsibilities. 

“8.  We  ask  that  there  should  be  no  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  southern  part  of  Syria,  known  as 
Palestine,  nor  of  the  littoral  western  zone, 
which  includes  Lebanon,  from  the  Syrian  coun¬ 
try.  We  desire  that  the  unity  of  the  country 


tamia. 

The  resolutions  and  declaration  invoked 
in  the  instructions  given  to  our  Commis¬ 
sion  thus  form  the  basis  of  the  whole 
policy  of  sending  a  Commission,  and  of 


ghts  and  assume  the  t0  defend  our  rights  and  secure  the  realization  t^ons^who^by  l^sorT  of *their "resources,  their  ascertaining  the  desires  of  the  people. 

aspirations.”  __  experience  or  their  geogropliical  positions,  can  The  sincerity  of  tile  professed  aims  of 


upon  elsewhere  in  this  report.  It  is  the  roost 
substantial  document  presented  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  deserves  to  be  treated  with  great  re- 


should  be  guaranteed  against  partition  under  spect.  The  result  of  an  extensive  and  arduous 
whatever  circumstances.  political  process,  it  affords  a  basis  on  which 

"9.  We  ask  complete  independence  for  tbe  Syrians  can  get  together,  and  as  firm  a 
emancipated  Mesopotamia  and  that  there  should  foundation  for  a  Syrian  national  organization 

as  can  be  obtained.  The  mandatory  power  will 
possess  in  this  program  a  commitment  to  lib- 


economical  barriers  between  the  two 
countries. 

“10.  The  fundamental  principles  laid  down 
by  President  Wilson  in  condemnation  of  secret 
treaties  impel  us  to  protest  most  emphatically 


The  program  mostly  speaks  sufficiently  for  bcst  undertake  this  responsibility,  and  that  this  the  Allies  in  the  war,  therefore,  is  pecu- 

itself.  Various  points  in  it  are  commented  tutelage  should  be  exercised  by  them  as  man-  ljarlv  to  be  tested  in  the  application  of 

datories  on  behalf  of  the  League  of  Nations.  these  a;ms  jn  th(J  treatment  0f  the  Arabic- 

5.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  ape  of  speakjng  portions  of  the  former  Turkish 

opinion  that  the  character  of  the  mandate  must  £  •  For  the  promjses  here  made  were 

differ  according  to  the  stage  of  development  of  t  ,  .  ,  ,  T  .  .p, 

the  people,  the  geographical  situation  of  the  specific  and  unmistakable.  It  IS  worth 
territory,  its  economic  conditions,  and  other  consideration,  tOO,  that  the  whole  policy 
similar  circumstances.  of  mandataries  under  the  League  of  Na- 

6.  They  consider  that  certain  communities  tions  might  here  be  worked  out  with 

formerly  belonging  to  the  Turkish  Empire  have  special  success,  and  success  here  would 

reached  a  stage  of  development  where  their  encourage  the  Steadv  extension  of  the 

existence  as  independent  nations  can  be  pro-  ,-  elsewhere,  and  do  something  SO 

£  W.HJ »«<. hdg 

mandatory  power  until  such  time  as  they  are 
able  to  stand  alone.  The  wishes  of  these  com¬ 
munities  must  be  a  principal  consideration  in 
the  selection  of  the  mandatory  power. 


eral  government  which  will  be  found 
very  valuable  in  starting  the  new  state 
right  direction. 


to  justify  the  immeasurable  sacrifices  of 
the  war.  There  is  also  probably  no  re¬ 
gion  where  the  Allies  are  freer  to  decide 
their  course  in  accordance  with  the 


1.  General — (a)  The  Commision  did  not  en¬ 
deavor  to  give  thorough  hearings  in  this  re¬ 
gion,  feeling  that  it  is  not  seriously  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  part  of  Syria,  and  desiring  not  to 
open  up  as  yet  the  question  of  the  Turkish¬ 
speaking  portion  of  the  former  Turkish  Em¬ 
pire. 

(b)  The  population  statistics  vary  consider¬ 
ably,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  a  marked 
Moslem  majority  in  Cilicia  before  the  war,  now 
probably  somewhat  increased. 

2.  Wishes  of  the  People — (a)  The  Turks 
here,  like  most  of  those  heard  previously,  wish 
to  retain  Turkish  unity  under  the  house  of 
Osman,  and  leave  the  question  of  what  shall 
be  the  Mandatory  Power,  if  any,  to  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Government  at  Constantinople. 

(b)  The  Arabs  (who  are  mainly  Turkish- 
speaking,  but  are  chiefly  N'usairiych  or  Alou- 
ites)  ask  for  union  with  Syria  under  a  French 
mandate. 

(c)  The  Armenians  (who  arc  also  chiefly 


In  every  case  of  mandate,  the  mandatory  prjncjpjes  they  have  professed, 
f  the  Leaguc  state  sha11  rendcr  l?  the  Lcague  of  l?at,ons  “  The  gravity  of  the  Syrian  problem  is 


annual  report  in  reference  to  the  territory  c 
mitted  to  its  charge. 


4.  Article  22  of  the  Covenant 
of  Nations  is  protested  against. 

5.  No  outside  government  should  interfere 
in  the  country. 

After  the  recognition  of  independence,  spread  broadcast  throughout  Syria  and 
:„1  1  •-  t0  be  Mesopotamia,  and,  as  bearing  directly 


Turkish-speaking)  ask  for  the  union  of  Cilicia  000  of  his  people 


further  to  be  seen  in  certain  well-known 
rp,  *  i  t?  u  facts.  The  fact  that  the  Arabic-speak- 

The  Anglo-French  Declaration  was  ■  portion  of  the  Turkish  Empire  has 
Svna  and  ^  ^  bjrthp,ace  „f  ,h?  three  grea, 

religions :  Judaism,  Christianity,  and 

Islam,  and  that  Palestine  contains  places 
sacred  to  all  three,  makes  inevitably  a 
center  of  interest  and  concern  for  the 
cum-  whole  civilized  world.  No  solution  which 
It  is  asked  that  there  be  no  interference  pletc  and  final  liberation  of  the  peoples  so  long  is  merely  local  or  has  Only  a  single  peo- 

of  France  in  Syria.  oppressed  by  the  Turks  and  the  establishment  pie  in  mind  can  avail. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  conformably  to  the  0f  „atj0nal  governments  and  administrations  As  a  portion  of  the  bridge-land  uniting 

custom  of  all  nascent  nations,  wide  boundaries  deriving  their  authority  from  the  initiative  and  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  too — where  in 

are  claimed,  which  would  involve  difficulties  free  choice  of  the  native  population.  peculiar  degree  the  East  and  the  West 

. . .  . .  . .  In  ord"  give  effect  to  these  intentions,  meet_syrja  has  a  place  of  such  strategic 

5S“iSSJfl  Lta  importance  politically  and. commercially 
governments  and  administrations  in  Syria  and  and^  from  ,the  point  of  View  Ot  world 
Mesopotamia  already  liberated  by  the  Allies,  1  x 

and  in  the  territories  which  they  are  proceed- 


technical  and  economical  assistance 
asked  for  from  America. 

7.  Objection  is  raised  to  all  immigration 
and  especially  to  that  of  Hindus  and  Jews. 

8.  The  complete  independence  of  Syria  is 
asked  for. 


with  adjacent  areas,  such  as  Deir-ez-Zor 
Syria,  Diarbekir  with  Armenia,  and  Muham- 
merah  with  Persia. 

The  Orthodox  [Nestorian? — Ed.]  Syrian  Pa¬ 
triarch,  from  Dcr  Zafran,  near  Mardin,  met 
the  Commission  at  Homs.  He  stated  that  90,- 


upon  our  problem,  may  also  well  be  called 
to  mind  at  this  point; 

The  aim  which  France  and  Great  Britain 
have  in  view  in  prosecuting  in  the  East  the 
let  loose  by  German  ambition  is  the  « 


with  Armenia  under  an  American  mandate.  British  came 
(d)  The  other  Christians,  a  small  minority, 
are  mostly  for  France,  particularly  the  Greeks, 
who  arc  working  in  close  relation  with  the 
French  in  the  northern  regions  of  Turkey. 

Mesopotamia 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Commission  to  visit 
Mesopotamia  at  this  time.  Earnest  requests  to 
make  such  a  visit  were  presented  at  Damascus 
and  Aleppo,  accompanied  by  complaints  that 
the  British  occupying  forces  arc  restricting 
freedom  of  speech,  movement,  and  political  ac¬ 
tion,  and  that  they  show  signs  of  an  intention 
i  allow  extensive  immigration  from  India,  to 


l  1915;  when  the 
i  1918,  all  were  willing  to  sub- 
but  emissaries  came  from 


civilization,  as  also  to  make  it  imperative 
that  the  settlement  here  brought  about 
should  be  so  just  as  to  give  promiso  of 
permanently  good  results  for  the  whole 
cause  of  the  development  of  a  righteous 
civilization  in  the  world.  Every  part  of 
the  former  Turkish  Empire  must  be  given 
new  life  and  opportunity  under 


ing  to  liberate,  and  they  have  agreed  to  recog¬ 
nize  such  governments  as  soon  as  they  are  ef¬ 
fectively  established.  So  far  from  desiring  to 
Constantipoplc  to  stir  up  the  Kurds  and  Arabs  impose  specific  institutions  upon  the  popula- 

in  favor  of  independence,  and  now  the  situa-  tions  of  tbcse  regions,  their  sole  object  is  to 

tion  is  much  worse;  the  area  occupied  by  his  ensure,  by  their  support  and  effective  assist- 

people  should  go  with  Mesopotamia,  under  the  ancei  tbat  tbe  governments  and  administrations  _  _  _  _ 

mandate  of  cither  America  or  Britain.  adopted  by  these  regions  of  their  own  free  will  thoroughly  changed  political  conditions. 

The  entire  data  have  been  given,  thus,  shall  be  exercised  in  the  normal  way.  The  The  war  an(j  the  consequent  breaking 

so  fully  as  to  make  it  possible  to  test  at  function  which  the  two  Allied  Governments  up  Qf  the  Turkish  Empire,  moreover,  give 

.  as 

for  all;  to  facilitate  the  economic  development  — to  build  now  in  Syria  a  Near  East  State 
of  the  country  by  encouraging  local  initiative;  on  the  modem  basis  of  full  religious  llb- 
to  promote  the  diffusion  of  education;  and  to  erty,  deliberately  including  various  re- 


every  point  the  legitimacy  of  the  infer¬ 
ence  drawn  from  the  data,  and  of  the  tones  ,s 
final  recommendations  for  action  by  the 
Peace  Conference. 


Further  data  from  our  final  inference  put  an  end  to  the  division  too  long  exploited  ]jgjo’us  faiths,  and  especially  guarding 
the  great  detriment  of  the  rights  and  interests  an(j  recommendations  were  afforded  by  by  Turkish  policy.  rights  of  minorities.  It  is  a  matter  of 

of  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  comprehensive  reports  of  the  entire  sur-  Of  this  Declaration,  M.  Pichon  very  justice  to  the  Arabs,  in  the  recoffnition 

fnr^  Mesopotamia1  \vhich°  parallels^  closely8  the  fey,  made  by  all  three  advisers.  The  properly  said  in  the  French  Chamber  Jof  the  Arab  people  and  their  desire  for 

“Damascus  Program”  for  Syria.  An  abstract  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  December  29,  1918:  “Of  course  we  admit  national  expression,  and  of  deep  and  last- 

of  their  claims  follows:  have  thus  been  shaped,  in  the  light  ct  the  complete  freedom  of  the  Conference,  jng  concern  to  the  world,  that  an  Arab 

l  Mesopotamia  should  be  completely  inde-  surveys  made  from  different  points  of  and  its  right  to  give  these  agreemnts  their  state  ajong  modern  political  lines  should 

pendent,  including  Diarbekir,  Dcir-cz-Zor,  Mo-  view,  and  taking  into  account  a  wide  proper  conclusions,  but  these  agreements  be  formed.  While  the  elements  are  very 

sul,  Bagdad,  and  Muhammerah.  range  of  considerations — local,  national,  are  binding  both  upon  England  and  upon  various,  the  interests  often  divisive,  and 

2.  The  Government  should  be  a  constitu-  racial,  and  religious;  considerations  both  us /■  This  statement  is  the  more  signifi-  much  of  the  population  not  yet  fitted  for 

tional  civil  kingdom.  of  principle  and  of  practical  policy ;  and  because  it  is  exactly  these  two  peo-  self.government,  the  conditions  are  never- 

3.  The  king  should  be  a  son  of  the  King  of  the  worlds  dire  need  of  a  peace  every-  pjes  0f  ^e  Allies  who  are  immediately  re-  theless  as  favorable  as  could  be  reason- 

of  the  Hejaz,  either  Abdullah  or  Zcid.  where  justly  and  so  permanently  based.  jate(j  t0  tbe  problems  in  the  Arabic-  abiy  expected  under  the  circumstances  to 

speaking  portions  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  tbe  trial  now.  The  mixed  and 

Our  survey  made  it  clear  that  this  varied  populations  have  lived  together 

.Anglo-French  Declaration  and  similar  witH  a  fair  degree  of  unity  under  Turkish 

utterances  of  the  Peace  Conference,  and  domination,  and  in  spite  of  the  divisive 

President  Wilson’s  Fourteen  Points,  had  Turkish  policy.  They  ought  to  do  far 

made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  Syrian  better  under  a  state  on  modern  lines  and 

people  and  lay  in  the  background  of  all  with  an  enlightened  mandatory, 
their  demands.  The  promises  involved  ln  any  case,  the  oversight  of  a  manda- 
not  only  cannot  justly  be  ignored  by  the  tory  power,  and  of  the  League  of  Na- 
Peace  Conference,  but  should  be  faith-  tions,  would  prevent  this  attempt  from 

-  taking  such  a  course  as  that  taken  by  the 

•This  Charter  of  Freedom,  issued  a  few  days  Young  Turk  Movement.  The  Arabs,  too, 
prior  to  the  Armistice,  is  the  standard  by  jjj  this  is  their  best  oppor- 

ScIVev'o'S”  ’  8“  "  ‘unity  for  the  formation  of  an  Arab 


The  Commissioners  have  sought  to  Anglo-French  Declaration  of  November 
make  their  survey  of  Syria,  and  the  re-  9,  1918— both  quoted  at  length  n  the 
port  upon  Syria  now  submitted,  in  the  Commission’s  instructions.  The  second, 
spirit  of  the  instructions  given  them  by  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  of  the  reso- 
thc  Council  of  Four,  and  especially  in  lutions  adopted  on  January  30th  are 
harmony  with  the  resolutions  adopted  on  particularly  pertinent  to  this  report, 
January  30.  1919,  bv  the  Representatives  and  should  be  here  recorded.  The  gen- 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  eral  purpose  of  the  Peace  Conference 
France,  Italy  and  Japan,  and  with  the  concerning  these  areas  in  the  former 
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State,  and  will  be  put  on  their  mettle  to 
achieve  a  distinct  success.  The  insight 
and  breadth  of  sympathy  revealed  by 
Emir  Feisal  make  him  peculiarly  well 
fitted,  also,  for  the  head-ship  of  a  State 
involving  both  Oriental  and  Occidental 
elements.  The  trial  at  least  could  safely 
be  made  under  a  sympathetic  mandatary 
Power,  and  made  with  good  promise  of 
success.  If  the  experiment  finally  failed, 
division  of  territory  could  still  follow. 
But  to  begin  with  division  of  territory 
along  religious  lines  is  to  invite  increas¬ 
ing  exclusiveness,  misunderstanding,  and 
friction.  As  Dr.  W.  M.  Ramsay  has  said 
concerning  certain  other  portions  of  the 
Turkish  Empire: 

“The  attempt  to  sort  our  religions  and 
settle  them  in  different  localities  is  wrong 
and  will  prove  fatal.  The  progress  of 
history  depends  upon  diversity  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  each  district.”  And  there  is  real 
danger  in  breaking  Syria  up  into  mean¬ 
ingless  fragments. 

Any  policy  adopted,  therefore,  for  Syria 
should  look  to  “the  establishment  of  a 
national  government  and  administration 
deriving  their  authority  from  the  initia¬ 
tive  and  free  choice  of  the  native  popula¬ 
tions,”  and  should  treat  it  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  harmony  with  its  natural  geo¬ 
graphic  and  economic  unity.  This  is  the 
natural  course  to  be  taken,  if  at  all  feas¬ 
ible.  It  is  directly  in  line  with  the  ex¬ 
pressed  purpose  of  the  Peace  Conference. 


And  it  is  the  plain  object  of  the  desires 
and  ambitions  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
population  concerned. 

It  is  interesting,  also,  to  find  that  both 
British  and  French  officers  in  Syria 
seemed  agreed  in  the  belief  that  the  unity 
of  all  Syria  under  one  mandatary  was 
desirable ;  and  that  there  were  certain  to 
be  constant  friction  and  dangers  to  peace 
among  British,  French,  and  Arabs,  if  both 
British  and  French  remained  in  the 
country. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  practical  ob¬ 
stacles  to  the  unity  of  Syria  are:  The 
apparent  unwillingness  of  either  the  Brit¬ 
ish  or  the  French  to  withdraw  from 
Syria — the  British  from  Palestine,  or  the 
French  from  Beirut  and  the  Lebanon; 
the  intense  opposition  of  the  Arabs  and 
the  Christians  to  the  Zionist  Program; 
the  common  Lebanese  demand  for  com¬ 
plete  serapate  independence;  the  strong 
feeling  of  the  Arabs  of  the  East  against 
any  French  control ;  the  fear  on  the  part 
of  many  Christians  of  Moslem  domina¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  lack  of  as  vigorous  a  Syrian 
national  feeling  as  could  be  desired.  These 
obstacles  will  be  discussed  in  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Commissioners. 

In  the  light,  now,  of  these  practical  ob¬ 
stacles  to  the  unity  of  Syria,  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  considerations  favoring  that  unity, 
and  of  the  wide  range  of  data  secured  by 
our  survey,  we  turn  to  our  recommenda¬ 
tions. 


mission  on  boundaries,  after  the  Syrian 
territory  has  been  in  general  allotted.  The 
Commissioners  believe,  however,  that  the 
claim  of  the  Damascus  Conference  to  in¬ 
clude  Cilicia  in  Syria  is  not  justified, 
either  historically  or  by  commercial  or 
language  relations.  The  line  between  the 
Arabic-speaking  and  the  Turkish-speak¬ 
ing  populations  would  quite  certainly  class 
Cilicia  with  Asia  Minor,  rather  than  with 
Syria.  Syria,  too,  has  no  such  need  of 
further  seacoast  as  the  large  interior  sec¬ 
tions  of  Asia  Minor. 

(4)  In  standing  thus  for  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  unity  of  Syria,  the  natural 
desires  of  regions  like  the  Lebanon, 
which  have  already  had  a  measure  of  in¬ 
dependence,  should  not  be  forgotten.  It 
will  make  for  real  unity,  undoubtedly,  to 
give  a  large  measure  of  local  autonomy, 
and  especially  in  the  case  of  strongly  uni¬ 
fied  groups.  Even  the  “Damascus  Pro¬ 
gram”  which  presses  so  earnestly  the 
unity  of  Syria,  itself  urges  a  government 
"on  broad  decentralization  principles.” 

Lebanon  has  achieved  a  considerable 
degree  of  prosperity  and  autonomy  with¬ 
in  the  Turkish  Empire.  She  certainly 
should  not  find  her  legitimate  aspirations 
less  possible  within  a  Syrian  national 
Slate.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  confi¬ 
dently  expected  that  both  her  economic 
and  political  relations  with  the  rest  of 
Syria  would  be  better  if  she  were  a  con¬ 
stituent  member  of  the  State,  rather  than 
entirely  independent  of  it. 

As  a  predominantly  Christian  country, 
too,  Lebanon  naturally  fears  Moslem 
domination  in  a  unified  Syria.  But  against 
such  domination  she  would  have  a  four¬ 
fold  safeguard  ;  her  own  large  autonomy : 
the  presence  of  a  strong  mandatary  for 
the  considerable  period  in  which  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  practice  of  the  new  State 
would  be  forming;  the  oversight  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  with  its  insistence 
upon  religious  liberty  and  the  rights  of 
minorities ;  and  the  certainty  that  the 
Arab  Government  would  feel  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  such  a  state,  if  it  were  to  conl- 
mend  itself  to  the  League  of  Nations. 
Moreover,  there  would  be  less  danger  of 
a  reactionary  Moslem  attitude,  if  Chris¬ 
tians  were  present  in  the  state  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers,  rather  than  largely 
segregated  outside  the  state,  as  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  relations  of  different  religious 
faiths  in  India  suggests. 

As  to  predominantly  Christian  country, 
it  is  also  Jo  be  noted  that  Lebanon  would 
be  in  a  position  to  exert  a  stronger  and 
more  helpful  influence  if  she  were  within 
the  Syrian  state,  feeling  its  problems  and 
needs,  and  sharing  all  its  life,  instead  of 
outside  it,  absorbed  simply  in  her  own 
narrow  concerns.  For  the  sake  of  the 
larger  interests,  both  of  Lebanon  and  of 
Syria,  then,  the  unity  of  Syria  is  to  be 
urged.  It  is  certain  that  many  of  the 
more  thoughtful  Lebanese  themselves 
hold  this  view.  A  similar  statement 
might  be  made  for  Palestine;  though,  as 
“the  Holy  Land”  for  Jews  and  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Moslems  alike,  its  situation  is 
unique,  and  might  more  readily  justify 
unique  treatment,  if  such  treatment  were 
justified  anywhere.  This  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  more  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  recommendation  concerning 
Zionism. 

C.  We  recommend,  in  the  third  place, 
that  Syria  be  placed  under  one  Manda¬ 
tary  Power,  as  the  natural  way  to  secure 
real  and  efficient  unity. 

(1)  To  divide  the  administration  of  the 
provinces  of  Syria  among  several  manda¬ 
taries,  even  if  existing  national  unity  were 
recognized;  or  to  attempt  a  joint  manda¬ 
tary  of  the  whole  on  the  commission  plan : 
— neither  of  these  courses  would  be 
naturally  suggested  as  the  best  way  to 
secure  and  promote  the  unity  of  the  new 
State,  or  even  the  general  unity  of  the 
whole  people.  It  is  conceivable  that  cir¬ 
cumstances  might  drive  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  to  some  such  form  of  divided 
mandate ;  but  it  is  not  a  solution  to  'be 
voluntarily  chosen,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  larger  interests  of  the  people,  as 
considerations  already  urged  indicate. 

(2)  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  either, 
that,  however  they  are  handled  politically, 
the  people  of  Syria  are  there,  forced  to 
get  on  together  in  some  fashion.  They 


are  obliged  to  live  with  one  another — the 
Arabs  of  the  East  and  the  people  of  the 
coast,  the  Moslems  and  the  Christians. 
Will  they  be  helped  or  hindered,  in  es¬ 
tablishing  tolerable  and  finally  cordial  re¬ 
lations,  by  a  single  mandatary?  No  doubt 
the  quick  mechanical  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  difficult  relations  is  to  split  the  peo¬ 
ple  up  into  little  independent  fragments. 
And  sometimes,  undoubtedly,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Turks  and  Armenians,  the 
relations  are  so  intolerable  as  to  make 
some  division  imperative  and  inevitable. 
But  in  general,  to  attempt  complete  sep¬ 
aration  only  accentuates  the  differences 
and  increases  the  antagonism.  The  whole 
lesson  of  the  modern  social  consciousness 
points  to  the  necessity  of  understanding 
“the  other  half,”  as  it  can  be  understood 
only  by  close  and  living  relations.  Grant¬ 
ing  reasonable  local  autonomy  to  reduce 
friction  among  groups,  a  single  manda¬ 
tary  ought  to  form  a  constant  and  in¬ 
creasingly  effective  help  to  unity  of  feel¬ 
ing  throughout  the  state,  and  ought  to 
steadily  improve  group  relations. 

The  people  of  Syria,  in  our  hearings, 
have  themselves  often  insisted  that,  so 
far  as  unpleasant  relations  have  hitherto 
prevailed  among  various  groups,  it  has 
been  very  largely  due  to  the  direct  insti¬ 
gation  of  the  Turkish  Government.  When 
justice  is  done  impartially  to  all;  when 
it  becomes  plain  that  the  aim  of  the  com¬ 
mon  government  is  the  service  of  all 
classes  alike,  not  their  exploitation,  decent 
human  relations  to  'be  secured — a  founda¬ 
tion  which  could  not  be  obtained  by  divid¬ 
ing  men  off  from  one  another  in  antag¬ 
onistic  groups. 

The  Commissioners  urge,  therefore,  for 
the  largest  future  good  of  all  groups  and 
regions  alike,  the  placing  of  the  whole  of 
Syria  under  a  single  mandate. 

D.  We  recommend,  in  the  fourth 
place,  that  Emir  Feisal  be  made  head  of 
the  new  united  Syrian  State. 

(1)  This  is  expressly  and  unanimous¬ 
ly  asked  for  by  the  representative  Damas¬ 
cus  Congress  in  the  name  of  the  Syrian 
people,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
population  of  Syria  sincerely  desire  to 
have  Emir  Feisal  as  ruler. 

(2)  A  constitutional  monarchy  along 
democratic  lines,  seems  naturally  adapted 
to  the  Arabs,  with  their  long  training 
under  tribal  conditions,  and  with  their 
traditional  respect  for  their  chiefs.  They 
seem  to  need,  more  than  most  people,  a 
king  as  the  personal  symbol  of  the  power 
of  the  State. 

(3)  Emir  Feisal  has  come,  too,  nat¬ 
urally  into  his  present  place  of  power,  and 
there  is  no  one  else  who  could  well  re¬ 
place  him.  He  had  the  great  advantage 
of  being  the  son  of  the  Sherif  of  Mecca, 
and  as  such  honored  throughout  the  Mos¬ 
lem  world.  He  was  one  of  the  prominent 
Arab  leaders  who  assumed  responsibility 
for  the  Arab  uprising  against  the  Turks, 
and  so  shared  in  the  complete  deliverance 
of  the  Arab-speaking  portions  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  He  was  consequently 
hailed  by  the  “Damascus  Congress”  as 
having  “merited  their  full  confidence  and 
entire  reliance."  He  was  taken  up  and 
supported  by  the  British  as  the  most 
promising  candidate  for  the  headship  of 
the  new  Arab  State — an  Arab  of  the 
Arabs,  but  with  a  position  of  wide  ap¬ 
peal  through  his  Shefifian  connection,  and 
through  his  broad  sympathies  with  the 
best  in  the  Occident.  His  relations  with 
the  Arabs  to  the  east  of  Syria  are  friend¬ 
ly,  and  his  kingdom  would  not  be  threat¬ 
ened  from  that  side.  He  undoubtedly 
does  not  make  so  strong  an  appeal  to  the 
Christians  of  the  West  Coast,  as  to  the 
Arabs  of  the  East;  but  no  man  can  be 
named  who  would  have  a  stronger  gen¬ 
eral  appeal.  He  is  tolerant  and  wise, 
skillful  in  dealing  with  men,  winning  in 
manner,  a  man  of  sincerity,  insight,  and 
power.  Whether  he  has  the  full  strength 
needed  for  his  difficult  task  it  is  too  early 
to  say;  but  certainly  no  other  Arab  leader 
combines  so  many  elements  of  power  as 
he,  and  he  will  have  invaluable  help 
throughout  the  mandatary  period. 

The  Peace  Conference  may  take  genu¬ 
ine  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  an  Arab 
of  such  qualities  is  available  for  the  head¬ 
ship  of  this  new  state  in  the  Near  East. 


Ill— RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  commissioners  make  to  the  Peace 
Conference  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  the  treatment  of  Syria : 

We  recommend,  as  most  important  of 
all,  and  in  strict  harmony  with  our  In¬ 
structions,  that  whatever  foreign  admin¬ 
istration  (whether  of  one  or  more 
powers)  is  brought  into  Syria,  should 
come  in,  not  at  all  as  a  colonizing  Power 
in  the  old  sense  of  that  term,  but  as  a 
Mandatary  under  the  League  of  Nations, 
with  the  clear  consciousness  that  “the 
well-being  and  development”  of  the  Syrian 
people  form  for  it  a  "sacred  trust.” 

(1)  To  this  end  the  mandate  should 
have  a  limited  term,  the  time  of  expira¬ 
tion  to  be  determined  by  the  League  of 
Nations,  in  the  light  of  all  the  facts  as 
brought  out  from  year  to  year,  in  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Mandatary  to  the 
League  or  in  other  ways. 

(2)  The  Mandatary  Administration 
should  have,  however,  a  period  and  power 
sufficient  to  ensure  the  success  of  the 
new  state;  and  especially  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  carrying  through  important  educa¬ 
tional  and  economic  undertakings,  essen¬ 
tial  to  secure  founding  of  the  State. 

(3)  The  Mandatary  Administration 
should  be  characterized  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  by  a  strong  and  vital  educational 
emphasis,  in  clear  recognition  of  the  im¬ 
perative  necessity  of  education  for  the 
citizens  of  a  democratic  st^te,  and  for  the 
development  of  a  sound  national  spirit. 
This  systematic  cultivation  of  national 
spirit  is  particularly  required  in  a  coun¬ 
try  like  Syria,  which  has  only  recently 
come  to  self-consciousness. 

(4)  The  Mandatary  should  definitely 
seek,  from  the  beginning  of  its  trustee¬ 
ship,  to  train  the  Syrian  people  to  in¬ 
dependent  self-government  as  rapidly  as 
conditions  allow,  by  setting  up  all  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  a  democratic  state,  and  by 
sharing  with  them  increasingly  the  work 
of  administration,  and  so  forming  gradu¬ 
ally  an  intelligent  citizenship,  interested 
unselfishly  in  the  progress  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  forming  at  the  same  time  a  large 
group  of  disciplined  civil  servants. 

(5)  The  period  of  “tutelage”  should 
not  be  unduly  prolonged,  but  independent 
self-government  should  be  granted  as 
soon  as  it  can  safely  be  done;  remem¬ 
bering  that  the  primary  business  of  gov¬ 
ernments  is  not  the  accomplishment  of 
certain  things,  but  the  development  of 
citizens. 

(6)  It  is  peculiarly  the  duty  of  the 
Mandatary  in  a  country  like  Syria,  and 
in  this  modern  age,  to  see  that  complete 
religious  liberty  is  ensured,  both  in  the 


constitution  and  in  the  practice  of  the 
state,  and  that  a  jealous  care  is  exercised 
for  the  rights  of  all  minorities.  Nothing 
is  more  vital  than  this  for  the  enduring 
success  of  the  new  Arab  State. 

(7)  In  the  economic  development  of 
Syria,  a  dangerous  amount  of  indebted¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  new  state  should 
be  avoided,  as  well  as  any  entanglements 
financially  with  the  affairs  of  the  Manda¬ 
tary  Power.  On  the  other  hand  the  legit¬ 
imate  established  privileges  of  foreigners, 
such  as  rights  to  maintain  schools,  com¬ 
mercial  concessions,  etc.,  should  be  pre¬ 
served,  but  subject  to  review  and  modifi¬ 
cation  under  the  authority  of  the  League 
of  Nations  in  the  interest  of  Syria.  The 
Mandatary  Power  should  not  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  its  position  to  force  a  monopolis¬ 
tic  control  at  any  point  to  the  detriment 
either  of  Syria  or  of  other  nations;  but 
it  should  seek  to  bring  the  new  State  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  economic  indepen¬ 
dence  as  well  as  to  political  independence. 

Whatever  is  done  concerning  the  fur¬ 
ther  recommendations  of  the  Commission, 
the  fulfillment  of  at  least  the  conditions 
now  named  should  be  assured,  if  the 
Peace  Conference  and  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  are  true  to  the  policy  of  manda¬ 
taries  already  embodied  in  “The  Cove¬ 
nant  of  the  League  of  Nations.”  This 
should  effectively  guard  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  interests  of  Syria,  however  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  administration  is  finally  or¬ 
ganized.  The  Damascus  Congress  be¬ 
trayed  in  many  ways  their  intense  fear 
that  their  country  would  become,  though 
under  some  other  name,  simply  a  colonial 
possession  of  some  other  Power.  That 
fear  must  be  completely  allayed. 

B.  We  recommend,  in  the  second  place 
that  the  unity  of  Syria  be  preserved,  in 
accordance  with  the  earnest  petition  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  Syria. 

(1)  The  territory  concerned  is  too 
limited,  the  population  too  small,  and  the 
economic,  geographic,  racial  and  language 
unity  too  manifest,  to  make  the  setting  up 
of  independent  states  within  its  boundaries 
desirable,  if  such  division  can  possibly  be 
avoided.  The  country  is  very  largely 
Arab  in  language,  culture,  traditions,  and 
customs. 

(2)  This  recommendation  is  in  line 
with  important  “general  considerations” 
already  urged,  and  with  the  principles  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  as  well  as  in 
answer  to  the  desires  of  the  majority  of 
the  population  concerned. 

(3)  The  precise  boundaries  of  Syria 
should  be  determined  by  a  special  com¬ 
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E.  We  recommend,  in  the  fifth  place,  port.  This  general  feeling  was  only 
serious  modification  of  the  extreme  Zion-  voiced  by  the  "General  Syrian  Congress, 
ist  program  for  Palestine  of  unlimited  in  the  seventh,  eighth  and  tenth  resolu- 
immigration  of  Jews,  looking  finally  to  tions  of  the  statement.  (Already  quoted 
making  Palestine  distinctly  a  Jewish  in  the  Report. )_ 

State. 


with  suggest  the  qualifications,  ideally  to  with  reluctance,  she  could  probably  be 
be  desired  in  this  Mandatary  Power :  brought  to  see,  how  logically  the  taking 
First  of  all  it  should  be  freely  desired  of  such  responsibility  follows  from  the 
by  the  people.  It  should  be  willing  to  purposes  with  which  she  entered  the  war, 
enter  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the  man-  and  from  her  advocacy  of  the  League  of 
datary  system,  and  its  possible  gift  to  the  Nations. 

world,  and  so  be  willing  to  withdraw  (5)  There  is  the  further  consideration 
after  a  reasonable  period,  and  not  seek  that  America  could  probably  come  into 
selfishly  to  exploit  the  country.  It  should  the  Syrian  situation,  in  the  beginning  at 


have  a  passion  for  democracy,  for  the 


(1)  The  Commissioners  began  their 
study  of  Zionism  with  minds  predisposed 
in  its  favor,  but  the  actual  facts  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  coupled  with  the  force  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  proclaimed  by  the  Allies 
and  accepted  by  the  Syrians  have  driven 
them  to  the  recommendation  here  made. 


The  Peace  Conference  should  not  shut  education  of  the  common  people  and  for 
its  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  anti-Zionist  die  development  of  national  spirit.  It 
feeling  in  Palestine  and  Syria  is  intense  needs  unlimited  sympathy  and  patience  in 
and  not  lightly  to  be  flouted.  No  British  wbat  is  practically  certain  to  be  a  rather 
officer,  consulted  by  the  Commissioners,  thankless  task;  for  no  Power  can  go  in, 
believed  that  the  Zionist  program  could  honestly  to  face  actual  conditions  (like 


least,  with  less  friction  than  any  other 
Power.  The  great  majority  of  Syrian 
people,  as  has  been  seen,  favor  her  com¬ 
ing,  rather  than  that  of  any  other  power. 
Both  the  British  and  the  French  would 
find  it  easier  to  yield  their  respective 
claims  to  America  than  to  each  other. 


be  carried  out  except  by  force  of  arms,  land-ownership,  for  example)  and  seek  She  would  have  no  rival  imperial  in- 
The  officers  generally  thought  that  a  force  correct  these  conditions,  without  mak- 


(2) 


supplied  with  literature  on  the  Zionist 
program  by  the  Zionist  Commission  to 
Palestine ;  heard  in  conferences  much 
concerning  the  Zionist  colonies  and  their 
claims ;  and  personally  saw  something  of 
what  had  been  accomplished.  They  found 


terests  to  press.  She  would  have  abun- 

-  ... .  ....  ...e  ... — j  - -  -v  -  -  —  dant  resources  for  the  development  of 

required  even  to  initiate  the  program,  perience  in  dealing  with  less  developed  the  sound  prosperity  of  Syria;  and  this 


The  commission  was  abundantly  SH5J5 


That  of  itself  is  evidence  of  a  strong  peoples,  and  abundant  resources  in  men 
sense  of  the  injustice  of  the  Zionist  pro-  and  money, 
gram,  on  the  part  of  the  non-Jewish  pop¬ 
ulations  of  Palestine  and  Syria.  De¬ 
cisions,  requiring  armies  to  carry  out,  are 

Jiisneu.  nicy  iuuuu  .•  ,  ...  _  _  .  uegiee.  dul  uicic  is  naiuiy  uuc 

much  to  approve  in  the  aspirations  and  sometimes  necess^y,  but  thqr  qualifications  that  has  not  been 

•  ‘  •  **  '  not  gratuitously  to  be  taken  in  the  in-  j  definitely  indicated  in  our  conferences 

terests  of.  a  serious  injustice  For  the  ith  the  s  yrian  le  and  th  certainly 

initial  claim,  often  submitted  by  Zionist  a  'Pw  s?ajr£  in  thp  development 

representatives,  that  they  have  a  right 

o  nnn  ?  a!ii  0<^upat‘.0n  of  peoples  to  one  another. 

2,000  years  ago,  can  hardly  be  seriously  fhJ  thp  sintr1e  m 

considered. 

There  is  a  further  consideration  that 
cannot  justly  be  ignored,  if  the  world  is 


plans  of  the  Zionists,  and  had  warm  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  devotion  of  many  of 
the  colonists,  and  for  their  success,  by 
modern  methods,  in  overcoming  great 
natural  obstacles. 

(3)  The  Commission  recognized  also 
that  definite  encouragement  had  been 
given  to  the  Zionists  by  the  Allies  in 
Mr.  Balfour’s  often  quoted  statement,*  in 
its  approval  by  other  representatives  of 
the  Allies.  If,  however,  the  strict  terms 
of  the  Balfour  Statement  are  adhered  to 
— favoring  “the  establishment  in  Pales¬ 
tine  of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish 
people,”  “it  being  clearly  understood  that 
nothing  shall  be  done  which  may  preju¬ 
dice  the  civil  and  religious  rights  exist¬ 
ing  in  non-Jewish  communities  in  Pales¬ 
tine” — it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
extreme  Zionist  Program  must  be  greatly 
modified. 

For  “a  national  home  for  the  Jewish 


(2)  Probably  no  Power  combines  all 
these  qualifications,  certainly  not  in  equal 
degree.  But  there  is  hardly  one  of  these 
more  or 


-  T>  1  ..  U  A  ave  a  of  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  in  the  relations  .  -  .  ,  ,  _  , 

I0...  estlne’  based  °?  an„  occupation  ot  Qf  neoDies  t0  one  another.  The  Power  sided  interests  in  Beirut  and  the  Lebanon. 


would  inevitably  benefit  in  a  secondary 
way  the  nations  which  have  had  closest 
connection  with  Syria,  and  so  help  to 
keep  relations  among  the  Allies  cordial. 
No  other  Power  probably  would  be  more 
welcome,  as  a  neighbor,  to  the  British, 
with  their  large  interests  in  Egypt,  Arabia 
and  Mesopotamia ;  or  to  the  Arabs  and 
Syrians  in  these  regions ;  or  to  the  French 
with  their  long-established  and  many 


that  undertakes  the  single  mandate  for  all 
Syria,  in  the  spirit  of  these  qualifications, 
will  have  the  possibility  of  greatly  serving 


(6)  The  objections  to  recommending 
at  once  a  single  American  Mandate  for  all 
Syria  are :  first  of  all,  that  it  is  not  cer- 


D  .  •  .  .  .  „  „  not  only  Syria  but  the  world,  and  of  tain  that  the  American  people  would  be 

to  look  forward  to  Palestine  becoming  exalting  at  the  same  time  its  own  national  willing  to  take  the  Mandate;  that  it  is 


definitely  Jewish  stale,  however  gradually 
that  may  take  place.  That  consideration 
grows  out  of  the  fact  that  Palestine  is 
“the  Holy  Land”  for  Jews,  Christians, 
and  Moslems  alike.  Millions  of  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Moslems  all  over  the  world  are 
quite  as  much  concerned  as  the  Jews 
with  conditions  in  Palestine,  especially 
with  those  conditions  which  touch  upon 
religious  feeling  and  rights.  The  relations 
in  these  matters  in  Palestine  are  most  del¬ 
icate  and  difficult.  With  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  intentions,  it  may  be  doubted 


life.  For  it  would  be  working  in  direct  not  certain  that  the  British  or  French 
line  with  the  high  aims  of  the  Allies  in  would  be  willing  to  withdraw,  and  would 
the  war,  and  give  proof  that  those  high  cordially  welcome  America’s  coming,  a 
aims  had  not  been  abandoned.  And  that  situation  whiefi  might  prove  steadily  har- 
would  mean  very  much  just  now,  in  en-  assing  to  an  American  administration; 
abling  the  nations  to  keep  their  faith  in  that  the  vague  but  large  encouragement 


one  another  and  in  their  own  highest 
ideals. 

(3)  The  Resolutions  of  the  Peace 
Conference  of  January  30,  1919,  quoted 


given  to  the  Zionist  aims  might  prove 
particularly  embarrassing  to  America,  on 
account  of  her  large  influential  Jewish 
population;  and  that,  if  America  were  to 


in  our  instructions,  expressly  state  for  take  any  mandate  at  dll,  and  were  to  take 


regions  to  be  “completely  severed  from 
the  Turkish  Empire,”  that  “the  wishes  of 


people”  is  not  equivalent  to  making  Pales-  whether  the  Jews  could  possibly  seem  to  these  ISmuSties  must  be  a  orindt^ 
^  either  Christian.  ,  or  Moslems  proper  SMSES  the 


tine  into  a  Jewish  State ;  nor  can  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  such  a  Jewish  State  be  accom- 


guardians  of  the  holy  places,  or  custodians 


plished  without  the  gravest  trespass  upon  Gf  the  Holy  Land  as  a  whole. 


the  "civil  and  religious  rights  of  existing 
non-Jewish  communities  in  Palestine.” 
The  fact  came  out  repeatedly  in  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  conference  with  Jewish  repre¬ 
sentatives,  that  the  Zionists  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  a  practically  complete  dispos¬ 
session  of  the  present  non-Jewish  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Palestine,  by  various  forms  of 
purchase. 

In  his  address  of  July  4,  1918,  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  laid  down  the  following 
principle  as  one  of  the  four  great  “ends 
for  which  the  associated  peoples  of  the 
world  were  fighting” ;  “The  settlement  of 
every  question,  whether  of  territory,  of 
sovereignty,  of  economic  arrangement,  or 
of  political  relationship  upon  the  basis  of 
the  free  acceptance  of  that  settlement  by 
the  people  immediately  concerned,  and 
not  upon  the  basis  of  the  material  inter¬ 
est  or  advantage  of  any  other  nation  or 
people  which  may  desire  a  different  set¬ 
tlement  for  the  sake  of  its  own  exterior 
influence  or  mastery.”  If  that  principle 
is  to  rule,  and  so  the  wishes  of  Palestine’s 
population  are  to  be  decisive  as  to  what 
is  to  be  done  with  Palestine,  then  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  non-Jewish 
population  of  Palestine — nearly  nine- 
tenths  of  the  whole — are  emphatically 
against  the  entire  Zionist  program.  The 


The  reason  is  this:  The  places  which 
are  most  sacred  to  Christians — those  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  Jesus — and  which  are  also 
sacred  to  Moslems,  are  not  only  not 


datory  Power.”  Our  survey  left  no  room 
for  doubt  of  the  choice  of  the  majority 
of  the  Syrian  people.  Although  it  was 
not  known  whether  America  would  take 
a  mandate  at  all ;  and  although  the  Com¬ 
mission  could  not  only  give  no  assurances 


-  it.  liuoaivii  luuiu  nui  uniy  givt  mu  omuiomw 

sacred  to  Jews,  but  abhorrent  to  them.  It  upon  that  pointi  but  had  rather  t0  dis- 


is  simply  impossible,  under  those  circum¬ 
stances,  for  Moslems  and  Christians  to 
feel  satisfied  to  have  these  places  in  Jew¬ 
ish  hands,  or  under  the  custody  of  Jews. 
There  are  still  other  places  about  which 
Moslems  must  have  the  same  feeling.  In 
fact,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  Mos¬ 
lems,  just  because  the  sacred  places  of 
all  three  religions  are  sacred  to  them, 
have  made  very  naturally  much  more 
satisfactory  custodians  of  the  holy  places 
than  the  Jews  could  be.  It  must  be  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  precise  meaning,  in  this 
respect,  of  the  complete  Jewish  occupation 
of  Palestine  has  not  been  fully  sensed  by 
those  who  urge  the  extreme  Zionist  pro¬ 
gram.  For  it  would  intensify,  with  a  cer¬ 
tainty  like  fate,  the  anti-J ewish  feeling 
both  in  Palestine  and  in  all  other  portions 


courage  expectation ;  nevertheless,  upon 
the  face  of  the  returns,  America  was  the 
first  choice  of  1,152  of  the  petitions  pre¬ 
sented — more  than  60  per  cent — while  no 
other  Power  had  as  much  as  15  per  cent 
for  first  choice. 

And  the  conferences  showed  that  the 
people  knew  the  grounds  upon  which  they 


but  one  mandate,  it  is  probable  that  an 
Asia  Minor  Mandate  would  be  more 
natural  and  important.  For  there  is  a 
task  there  of  such  peculiar  and  world¬ 
wide  significance  as  to  appeal  to  the  best 
in  America,  and  demand  the  utmost  from 
her,  and  as  certainly  to  justify  her  in 
breaking  with  her  established  policy  con¬ 
cerning  mixing  in  the  affairs  of  the  East¬ 
ern  hemisphere.  The  'Commissioners  be¬ 
lieve,  moreover,  that  no  other  Power 
could  come  into  Asia  Minor,  with  hands 
so  free  to  give  impartial  justice  to  all 
the  peoples  concerned. 

To  these  objections  as  a  whole,  it  is 
to  be  said,  that  they  are  all  of  such  a 
kind  that  they  may  resolve  themselves; 
and  that  they  only  form  the  sort  of  ob¬ 
stacles  that  must  be  expected,  in  so  large 


1  ‘  ,  ,  •  i  •  r  A  •  'T'U  SLdCIca  Uldl  1I1USL  uc  tuvycv-itu,  in 

registered  their  choice  for  America  1  hey  and  significant  an  undertaking.  In  any 

declared  that  their  choice  was  due  to  ..  i  ...  — « —  xt- -  n - 

knowledge  of  America’s  record ;  the  un¬ 


selfish  aims  with  which  she  had  come 
into  the  war ;  the  faith  in  her  felt  by 
multitudes  of  Syrians  who  had  been  in 
America ;  the  spirit  revealed  in  American 
educational  institutions  in  Syria,  especial¬ 
ly  the  College  in  Beirut,  with  its  well 
known  and  constant  encouragement  of 
Syrian  national  sentiment;  their  belief 


of  the  world  which  look  to  Palestine  as  tbat  America  had  no  territorial  or  colon- 


“the  Holy  Land.” 

In  view  of  all  these  considerations,  and 
with  a  deep  sense  of  sympathy  for  the 
Jewish  cause,  the  Commissioners  feel 
bound  to  recommend  that  only  a  greatly 


ial  ambitions,  and  would  willingly  with¬ 
draw  when  the  Syrian  state  was  well 
established  as  her  treatment  both  of  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines  seemed  to  them  to 
illustrate;  her  genuinely  democratic 


tables  show  that  there  was  no  one  thing  the  Peace  Conference,  and  even  that,  only 


reduced  Zionist  program  be  attempted  by  spirjt ;  and  ber  ample  resources. 


upon  which  the  population  of  Palestine 
were  more  agreed  than  upon  this.  To 
subject  a  people  so  minded  to  unlimited 
Jewish  immigration,  and  to  steady  finan¬ 
cial  and  social  pressure  to  surrender  the 
land,  would  be  a  gross  violation  of  the 
principle  just  quoted,  and  of  the  people’s 
rights,  though  it  kept  within  the  forms  of 
law. 

It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the  feeling 
against  the  Zionist  program  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  Palestine,  but  shared  very  gen¬ 
erally  by  the  people  throughout  Syria, 
as  our  conferences  clearly  showed.  More 
than  72  per  cent — 1,350  in  all — of  all  the 
petitions  in  the  whole  of  Syria  were  di¬ 
rected  against  the  Zionist  program.  Only 
two  requests — those  for  a  united  Syria 
and  for  independence — had  a  larger  sup- 

•Given  in  full  at  the  end  of  this  report. 


very  gradually  initiated.  This  would  have 
to  mean  that  Jewish  immigration  should 
be  definitely  limited,  and  that  the  project 
for  making  Palestine  distinctly  a  Jewish 
commonwealth  should  be  given  up. 

There  would  then  be  no  reason  why 
Palestine  could  not  be  included  in  a  united 
Syrian  State,  just  as  other  portions  of 
the  country,  the  holy  places  being  cared 
for  by  an  International  and  Inter-religious 
Commission,  somewhat  as  at  present. 


From  the  point  of  view  of  the  desires 
of  the  “people  concerned,”  the  Mandate 
should  clearly  go  to  America. 

(4)  From  the  point  of  view  of  qualifi¬ 
cations,  too,  already  stated  as  needed  in 
the  Mandatary  for  Syria,  America,  as  first 


-  ...ey  —  — . —  —  -  - 

sioners  from  the  duty  of  recommending 
the  course  which,  in  their  honest  judg¬ 
ment,  is  the  best  course,  and  the  one  for 
which  the  whole  situation  calls. 

The  Commissioners,  therefore,  recom¬ 
mend,  as  involved  in  the  logic  of  the  facts, 
that  the  United  States  of  America  be 
asked  to  undertake  the  single  Mandate  for 
all  Syria. 

If  for  any  reason  the  mandate  for 
Syria  is  not  given  to  America,  then  the 
Commissioners  recommend,  in  harmony 
with  the  express  request  of  the  majority 
of  the  Syrian  people,  that  the  mandate  be 
given  to  Great  Britain.  The  tables  show 
that  there  were  1,073  petitions  in  all  Syria 
for  Great  Britain  as  Mandatary,  if  Amer¬ 
ica  did  not  take  the  mandate.  This  is 
very  greatly  in  excess  of  any  similar  ex¬ 
pression  for  the  French. 

On  the  contrary — for  whatever  reason 


tne  jvianaaiarv  ior  oyria,  Amcnid,  as  nm  -  .  -  .  „  ,  ,. 

choice  of  the  people,  probably  need  not  -™re  than  60  per  cent  of  all  the  pet  - 
C _ u..  k„  tions.  presented  to  the  Commission,  di- 


under  the  oversight  and  approval  of  the  “d'though  her  definite ^nnectas  whh 

ManHaftirv  onrl  at  thp  I  nmip  At  NutiAne  _  .  .  -  .  .  .  . 


fear  careful  testing,  point  by  point,  by  the 
standard  involved  in  our  discussion  of 
qualifications;  though  she  has  much  less 
experience  in  such  work  than  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  is  likely  to  show  less  patience ; 


Mandatary  and  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  Jews,  of  course,  would  have  repre¬ 
sentation  upon  this  Commission. 

The  recommendations  now  made  lead 
naturally  to  the  necessity  of  recommend¬ 
ing  what  power  shall  undertake  the  single 
Mandate  for  all  Syria. 


Syria  have  been  less  numerous  and  close 
than  those  of  France.  She  would  have 
at  least  the  great  qualification  of  fervent 
belief  in  the  new  mandatary  system  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  as  indicating  tiie 
proper  relations  which  a  strong  nation 
should  take  toward  a  weaker  one.  And, 


(1)  The  considerations  already  dealt  though  she  would  undertake  the  mandate 


tions,  presented  to  the  Commission, 
rectly  and  strongly  protested  against  any 
French  Mandate.  Without  going  into  a 
discussion  of  the  reasons  for  this  situa¬ 
tion,  the  Commissioners  are  reluctantly 
compelled  to  believe  that  this  situation 
itself  makes  it  impossible  to  recommend  a 
single  French  mandate  for  all  Syria. 

The  feeling  of  the  Arabs  of  the  East 
is  particularly  strong  against  the  French. 
And  there  is  grave  reason  to  believe  that 
the  attempt  to  enforce  a  French  Mandate 
would  precipitate  war  between  the  Arabs 
and  the  French,  and  force  upon  Great 
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Britain  a  dangerous  alternative.  The 
Commissioners  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
say  that  this  conclusion  is  contrary  to 
their  own  earlier  hope,  that — because  of 
France’s  long  and  intimate  relations  with 
Syria,  because  of  her  unprecedented  sacri¬ 
fices  in  the  war,  and  because  the  British 
Empire  seemed  certain  to  receive  far 
greater  accessions  of  territory  from  the 
war — it  might  seem  possible  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  France  be  given  the  entire 
mandate  for  Syria.  But  the  longer  the 
Commission  remained  in  Syria,  the  more 
clear  it  became  that  that  course  could 
not  be  taken. 

The  Commissioners  recommend,  there¬ 
fore,  that  if  America  cannot  take  the 
mandate  for  all  Syria,  that  it  be  given  to 
Great  Britain;  because  of  the  choice  of 
the  people  concerned;  because  she  is  al¬ 
ready  on  the  ground  and  with  much  of  the 
necessary  work  in  hand;  because  of  her 
trained  administrators;  because  of  her 
long  and  generally  successful  experience 
in  dealing  with  less  developed  peoples ; 
and  because  she  has  so  many  of  the  quali¬ 
fications  needed  in  a  Mandatary  Power, 
as  we  have  already  considered  them. 

We  should  hardly  be  doing  justice, 
however,  to  our  sense  of  responsibility 
to  the  Syrian  people,  if  we  did  not  frankly 
add  some  at  least  of  the  reasons  and  mis¬ 
givings,  variously  expressed  and  implied 
in  our  conferences,  which  led  to  the  pre¬ 
ference  for  an  American  mandate  over  a 
British  mandate.  The  people  repeatedly 
showed  honest  fear  that  in  British  hands 
the  mandatary  power  would  become  simp¬ 
ly  a  colonizing  power  of  the  old  kind ; 
that  Great  Britain  would  find  it  difficult 
to  give  up  the  colonial  theory,  especially 
in  case  of  a  people  thought  inferior ;  that 
she  would  favor  a  civil  service  and  pen¬ 
sion  budget  too  expensive  for  a  poor 
people ;  that  the  interests  of  Syria  would 
be  subordinated  to  the  supposed  needs  of 


the  Empire ;  that  there  would  be,  after 
all,  too  much  exploitation  of  the  country 
for  Britain’s  benefit ;  that  she  would  never 
be  ready  to  withdraw  and  give  the  coun¬ 
try  real  independence;  that  she  did  not 
really  believe  in  universal  education,  and 
would  not  provide  adequately  for  it;  and 
that  she  already  had  more  territory  in 
her  possession — in  spite  of  her  fine  colon¬ 
ial  record — than  was  good  either  for  her¬ 
self  or  for  the  world. 

These  misgivings  of  the  Syrian  people 
unquestionably  largely  explain  their  de¬ 
mand  for  “absolute  independence,”  for  a 
period  of  "assistance”  of  only  twenty 
years,  their  protest  against  Article  22  of 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
etc.  They  all  mean  that  whatever  Power 
the  Peace  Conference  shall  send  into 
Syria,  should  go  in  as  a  true  mandatary 
under  the  League  of  Nations,  and  for  a 
limited  term.  Anything  else  would  be  a 
betrayal  of  the  Syrian  people. 

It  needs  to  be  emphasized,  too,  that 
under  a  true  mandatary  for  Syria,  all  the 
legitimate  interests  of  all  the  nations  in 
Syria  would  be  safeguarded.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  there  is  no  reason  why  any  tie  that 
France  has  had  with  Syria  in  the  past 
should  be  severed  or  even  weakened  under 
the  control  of  another  mandatary  power, 
or  in  an  independent  Syria. 

There  remains  only  to  be  added,  that 
if  France  feels  so  intensely  concerning 
her  present  claims  in  Syria,  as  to  threaten 
all  cordial  relations  among  the  Allies,  it 
is  of  course  possible  to  give  her  a  man¬ 
date  over  the  Lebanon  (not  enlarged), 
separated  from  the  rest  of  Syria,  as  is  de¬ 
sired  by  considerable  groups  in  that  re¬ 
gion.  For  reasons  already  given,  the 
Commissioners  cannot  recommend  this 
course,  but  it  is  a  possible  arrangement. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  R.  Crane, 
Henry  C.  King. 


IN  view  of  the  Resolutions,  passed  by 
the  Peace  Conference  on  January  30, 
1919,  and  of  the  Anglo-French  Declara¬ 
tion  of  November  9,  1918 — on  the  eve  of 
the  Armistice — both  of  which  documents 
class  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  together  to 
be  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  make 
to  them  the  same  promises  and  assur¬ 
ances,  the  Commissioners  recommend  that 
the  Peace  Conference,  adopt  for  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  a  policy  in  general  parallel  to  that 
recommended  for  Syria,  in  order  that  the 
Anglo-French  Declaration  may  not  be¬ 
come  another  "scrap  of  paper.” 

1.  We  accordingly  recommend,  as  most 
important  of  all,  and  in  strict  harmony 
with  our  instructions,  that  whatever  for¬ 
eign  administration  is  brought  into  Mes¬ 
opotamia,  should  come  into  Mesopotamia, 
not  at  all  as  a  colonizing  power  in  the 
old  sense  of  that  term,  but  as  a  manda¬ 
tary  under  the  League  of  Nations,  with 
clear  consciousness  that  "the  well-being 
and  development"  of  the  Mesopotamian 
people  form  for  it  a  sacred  trust.  To  this 
end  the  Mandate  should  have  a  limited 
term,  the  time  of  expiration  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  League  of  Nations,  in  the 
light  of  all  the  facts  as  brought  out  from 
year  to  year,  whether  in  the  annual  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Mandatary  to  the  League  or 
in  other  ways. 

The  entire  text  of  the  first  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  Syria,  with  its  subordinate  rec¬ 
ommendations,  applies  point  by  point  to 
Mesopotamia  as  truly  as  to  Syria. 

If  the  Peace  Conference,  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  the  appointed  Mandatary 
Power  loyally  carry  out  the  policy  of 
mandataries  embodied  in  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  the  most  essential 
interests  of  Mesopotamia  would  be  fully 
safeguarded — but  only  so. 

2.  We  recommend,  in  the  second  place, 
that  the  unity  of  Mesopotamia  be  pre¬ 
served:  the  precise  boundaries  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  a  special  commission  on 
boundaries,  after  the  mandate  has  been 
assigned  It  should  probably  include  at 
least  the  Vilayets  of  Basra,  Bagdad, 


and  Mosul.  And  the  Southern  Kurds  and 
Assyrians  might  well  be  linked  up  with 
Mesopotamia.  The  wisdom  of  a  united 
country  needs  no  argument  in  the  case  of 
Mesopotamia. 

3.  We  recommend,  in  the  third  place, 
that  Mesopotamia  be  placed  under  one 
Mandatary  Power,  as  the  natural  way  to 
secure  real  and  efficient  unity.  The  eco¬ 
nomic,  political,  social  and  educational 
development  of  the  people  all  call  for 
such  a  unified  mandate.  Only  waste, 
confusion,  friction,  and  injury  to  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  interests  could  come  from  attempt¬ 
ing  a  division  and  "spheres  of  influence” 
on  the  part  of  several  nations.  But  this 
implies  that  the  Mandatary  Power  shall 
not  itself  be  an  exploiting  power,  but  shall 
sacredly  guard  the  people’s  rights. 

4.  Since  it  is  plainly  desirable  that 
there  be  general  harmony  in  the  political 
and  economic  institutions  and  arrange¬ 
ments  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria ;  and 
since  the  people  themselves  should  have 
chief  voice  in  determining  the  form  of 
government  under  which  they  shall  live, 
we  recommend  that  the  Government  of 
Mesopotamia,  in  harmony  with  the  ap¬ 
parent  desires  of  its  people,  be  a  Consti¬ 
tutional  Monarchy,  such  as  is  proposed 
for  Syria;  and  that  the  people  of  Meso¬ 
potamia  be  given  opportunity  to  indicate 
their  choice  of  Monarch,  the  choice  to  be 
reviewed  and  confirmed  by  the  League  of 
Nations.  It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that 
the  1,278  petitions  from  Syrians  for  the 
independence  of  Mesopotamia— 68.5  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  received — reflects 
the  feeling  in  Mesopotamia  itself ;  and  such 
contact  as  we  have  been  able  to  secure 
with  Mesopotamians  confirms  the  assump¬ 
tion,  and  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  pro¬ 
gram,  presented  at  Aleppo  by  representa¬ 
tive  Mesopotamians,  headed  by  Jaafar 
Pasha,  Military  Governor  of  the  Aleppo 
District,  and  practically  parallel  to  the 
Damascus  Program,  would  be  generally 
supported  by  the  Mesopotamian  people. 
Whether  this  support  extends  to  each 
item  in  the  program  alike,  and  so  to  the 


naming  of  a  King  from  the  sons  of  the 
King  of  the  Hedjaz,  we  have  not  suffi¬ 
cient  data  to  determine,  and  so  have  rec¬ 
ommended  that  a  plebiscite  be  taken  upon 
that  point ;  although  there  is  British  evi¬ 
dence  that  many  Mesopotamians  have  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  in  favor  of  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  King  of  the  Hedjaz  as  Emir. 

5.  The  Mesopotamian  Program  ex¬ 
presses  its  choice  of  America  as  Manda¬ 
tary,  and  with  no  second  choice.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
feeling  in  Mesopotamia  against  Great 
Britain,  and  the  petitions  specifically 
charge  the  British  authorities  in  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  with  considerable  interference  with 
freedom  of  opinion,  of  expression,  and  of 
travel, — much  of  which  might  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  time  of  military  occupation.  But 
feeling  so  stirred  might  naturally  breed 
unwillingness  to  express  desire  for  Great 
Britain  as  Mandatary. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  material  in  the 
pamphlet  called  "Copies  and  Translations 
of  Declarations  and  other  Documents  re¬ 
lating  to  Self-Determination  in  Iraq” 
(Mesopotamia)  was  called  out  by  an  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Mesopotamia  to  secure  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  leading  men  of  all  groups  concern¬ 
ing  “self-determination."  This  material, 
just  because  reported  directly  to  British 
officials,  is  doubtless  somewhat  more 
favorable  to  the  British  than  it  would 
otherwise  be;  but  it  gives  unquestionably 
good  evidence  of  much  opinion  likely  to 
choose  a  British  mandate.  And  after  all, 
the  range  of  choice  of  a  mandatary,  of 
sufficient  power  and  experience  and  of 
essential  justice,  is  decidedly  limited,  and 
itis  by  no  means  improbable  that  if  the 
Mesopotamians  were  confronted  by  a  re¬ 
fusal  of  America  to  take  a  mandate  for 
Mesopotamia,  they  would  make  Great 
Britain  at  least  second  choice,  as  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Syrians  did.  There  is  sup¬ 
plementary  evidence  also  upon  this  point. 

Now  it  seems  so  unlikely  that  America 
could  or  would  take  a  mandate  for  Mes¬ 
opotamia,  in  addition  to  the  possible  con¬ 
sideration  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  that 
the  Commissioners  recommend  that  the 
Peace  Conference  assign  the  mandate  for 
Mesopotamia  to  Great  Britain :  because 
of  the  general  reasons  already  given  for 


recommending  her  as  mandatary  in  Syria, 
if  America  does  not  go  in  there;  because 
she  is  probably  best  of  all  fitted  for  the 
particular  task  involved,  in  view  of  her 
long  relations  with  the  Arabs ;  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  her  in  de¬ 
livering  Mesopotamia  from  the  Turks, 
though  with  no  acknowledgement  of  right 
of  conquest,  as  her  own  statements  ex¬ 
pressly  disclaim ;  because  of  the  special 
interests  she  naturally  has  in  Mesopotamia 
on  account  of  its  nearness  to  India  and  its 
close  connections  with  Arabia;  and  be¬ 
cause  of  work  already  done  in  the  terri¬ 
tory. 

These  reasons  make  it  probable  that 
the  largest  interests  of  the  people  of 
Mesopotamia  as  a  whole  will  be  best 
served  by  a  British  Mandate,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  from  the  point  of  view  of 
world-interests,  in  the  prevention  of 
jealousy,  suspicion,  and  fear  of  domina¬ 
tion  by  a  single  Power,  it  were  better  for 
both  Britain  and  the  world  that  no 
further  territory  anywhere  be  added  to 
the  British  Empire.  A  British  mandate, 
however,  will  have  the  decided  advantage 
of  tending  to  promote  economic  and  edu¬ 
cational  unity  throughout  Mesopotamia 
and  Syria  whether  Syria  be  under  Great 
Britain  or  America — and  so  will  reflect 
more  fully  than  ever  before,  the  close  re¬ 
lations  in  language,  customs,  and  trade 
between  these  parts  of  the  former  Turk¬ 
ish  Empire. 

In  a  country  so  rich  as  Mesopotamia  in 
agricultural  possibilities,  in  oil,  and  in 
other  resources,  with  the  best  intentions, 
there  will  inevitably  be  danger  of  ex¬ 
ploitation  and  monopolistic  control  by  the 
Mandatary  Power,  through  making  Brit¬ 
ish  interests  supreme,  and  especially 
through  large  Indian  immigration.  This 
danger  will  need  increasingly  and  most 
honestly  to  be  guarded  against.  The 
Mesopotamians  feel  very  strongly  the 
menace  particularly  of  Indian  immigra¬ 
tion,  even  though  that  immigration  should 
be  confined  to  Moslems.  They  dread  the 
admixture  of  another  people  of  entirely 
different  race  and  customs,  as  threatening 
their  Arabic  civilization. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  C.  King, 
Charles  R.  Crane. 


Ill— REPORT  UPON  NON-ARABIC  SPEAKING 
PORTIONS  OF  FORMER  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE 


THE  method  of  inquiry,  in  making  our 
survey  of  the  Asia  Minor  portion  of 
our  task,  has  necessarily  differed  from 
that  followed  in  the  study  of  Syria.  For 
our  ultimate  duty,  according  to  our  in¬ 
structions,  is  “to  form  an  opinion  *  *  * 
of  the  divisions  of  territory  and  assign¬ 
ment  of  mandates  which  will  be  most 
likely  to  promote  the  order,  peace,  and 
development”  of  the  peoples  concerned. 

Now  we  faced  in  Turkey  a  unique 
situation  as  to  mandates.  In  Syria  we 
were  in  a  region  already  virtually  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  Turkish  Empire,  a  region 
whose  boundaries  were  in  general  clear, 
and  a  region  recognized  as  under  a  tempo¬ 
rary  government.  In  such  a  territory,  it 
was  entirely  feasible  to  go  from  com¬ 
munity  to  community  to  seek  the  desires 
of  the  peoples  concerning  a  mandate. 
None  of  these  conditions  held  for  Asia 
Minor. 

For  in  the  case  of  the  proposed  State  of 
Armenia,  for  example,  the  territory  was 
not  yet  set  off,  nor  its  boundaries  even 
approximately  known;  the  Armenians 
were  were  not  largely  present  in  any  of 
the  territory  to  be  assigned;  the  wishes 
of  the  Armenians  themselves  as  to  man¬ 
dates  were  already  known ;  and  the  wishes 
of  the  rest  of  the  population  could  not 
be  taken  primarily  into  account,  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Armenian  State 
would  be  in  a  sense  penal  for  the  Turkish 
people,  and  naturally  to  be  accepted  only 
as  a  necessity. 

If  a  Constantinopolitan  State  were  to 
be  set  off  similar  difficulties,  in  getting 
the  wishes  of  the  people  upon  a  mandate, 
would  be  encountered.  For  the  primary 


interest  in  such  a  State  is  a  world  interest, 
rather  than  a  local  one;  the  population 
would  be  likely  to  shift  considerably  with 
so  new  a  policy,  and  so  the  choice  of  the 
present  population,  especially  in  such 
troublous  times,  would  not  be  particu¬ 
larly  significant ;  and  .the  fact  that  a  large 
element  of  the  population  belongs  to  the 
official  class  would  make  an  unbiased 
opinion  hardly  possible. 

Even  in  the  portions  of  Asia  Minor 
sure  to  be  left  with  the  Empire,  an  in¬ 
quiry  for  choice  of  mandate,  like  that 
conducted  in  Syria,  was  not  practicable. 
For  the  Peace  Conference  had  not  de¬ 
clared — at  least  up  to  the  present — that 
Turkey  must  have  a  mandatory  power 
over  her,  and  consequently  it  was  largely 
within  her  own  choice  whether  she  should 
have  any  mandatory  at  all.  She  had  also 
long  been  an  independent  country,  so  that 
the  mandate  would  be  inevitably  some¬ 
what  modified  and  adjusted  through 
agreement  with  the  mandatary. 

Moreover,  even  if  an  inquiry  for  choice 
of  mandatary  were  feasible,  it  would  be 
most  difficult  to  get  trustworthy  results. 
For  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  opinion  in 
Constantinople  is  not  free  to  express  it¬ 
self.  The  Government  pressure  in  various 
forms  upon  individuals  and  groups,  and 
the  partisan  censorship  of  the  press,  are 
both  manifest.  In  the  case  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  mandate,  too,  it  was  not  known 
whether  America  would  take  it  at  all ;  so 
that  there  was  fear  of  punishment  from 
some  other  power,  if  declarations  were 
made  for  America  and  she  did  not  actual¬ 
ly  accept  the  mandate.  Like  conditions 
held  in  the  interior,  and  there  is  even  less 
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understanding  there  of  the  political  situa¬ 
tion  ;  so  that  it  was  felt  that  there  would 
not  be  much  gain  from  further  inquiry 
in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  in  addition 
to  the  frequent  reports  by  various  investi¬ 
gators  to  which  we  already  had  access. 

The  plainly  imperative  need  of  the 
whole  country  for  as  prompt  a  settle¬ 
ment  as  possible  of  its  fate  also  led  the 
Commission  to  give  up  visits  to  various 
parts  of  the  Empire,  in  order  not  to  de¬ 
fer  its  report  and  so  possibly  delay  action 
by  the  Peace  Conference.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners  have  had  the  less  hesitancy  hast¬ 
ening  their  report,  because  it  was  believed 
that  the  essential  facts  upon  which  recom¬ 
mendations  must  be  based  were  already 
in  hand. 

In  this  situation,  the  method  for  our 
inquiry  in  Asia  Minor  has  been?  To  build, 
first  of  all,  on  our  two  months’  study  in 
Paris  of  the  Turkish  problems  in  the 
course  of  which  we  used  the  reports  and 
other  material  of  the  Western  Asia  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  American  experts,  and  had 
many  conferences  with  experts  there,  and 
with  able  authorities  coming  direct  from 
Turkey;  to  take  full  advantage  of  all 
the  general  work  done  in  the  survey  of 
Syria,  as  part  of  the  former  Turkish 
Empire,  with  its  fundamentally  similar 
problems  and  its  incidental  side-lights ; 
especially  to  see  as  many  representative 
groups  and  individuals  as  possible  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  so  to  get  reports  on  all 


To  begin  with,  the  action  creating  the 
Commission,  of  which  the  Commissioners 
now  reporting  make  the  American  Sec¬ 
tion,  was  taken  by  the  Council  of  Four. 
Our  instructions  were  called :  “Instruc¬ 
tions  for  Commissioners  from  the  Peace 
Conference  to  make  inquiry  in  certain 
portions  of  the  Turkish  Empire  which 
are  to  be  permanently  separated  from 
Turkey  and  put  under  the  guidance  of 
governments  acting  as  mandatories  under 
the  League  of  Nations.”  The  Instruc¬ 
tions  then  go  on  to  say:  “It  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Conference  to  separate  from 
the  Turkish  Empire  certain  areas  com¬ 
prising,  for  example,  Palestine,  Syria,  the 
Arab  countries  to  the  east  of  Palestine 
and  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Cilicia, 
and  perhaps  additional  areas  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  to  put  their  development 
under  the  guidance  of  governments  which 
are  to  act  as  mandatories  of  the  League 
of  Nations.” 

So  far  as  concerns  Asia  Minor,  this 
commits  the  Conference  to  two  courses  of 
action :  Permanent  separation  from  the 
Turkish  Empire  of  "Armenia,  Cilicia,  and 
perhaps  additional  areas  in  Asia  Minor” ; 
and  dealing  with  these  territories  under 
the  mandatory,  not  colonial  system. 

That  this  is  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
the  Council  is  further  shown  by  the 
added  statement :  “It  is  expected  that  this 
will  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions,  adopted  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Japan  at  a 
conference  held  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay  on 
January  30,  1919." 

1.  Having  regard  to  the  record  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  administration  in  the  colonics  formerly 
part  of  the  German  Empire,  and  to  the  menace 
which  the  possession  by  Germany  of  subma¬ 
rine  bases  in  many  parts  of  the  world  would 
necessarily  constitute  to  the  freedom  and  se¬ 
curity  of  all  nations,  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  arc  agreed  that  in  no  circumstances 
should  any  of  the  German  Colonies  be  restored 
to  Germany. 

2.  For  similar  reasons,  and  more  particularly 
because  of  the  historical  mis-government  by  the 
Turks  of  subject  peoples  and  the  terrible  mas¬ 
sacres  of  Armenians  and  others  in  recent  years, 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  agreed 
that  Armenia.  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Palestine 
and  Arabia  must  be  completely  severed  from  the 
Turkish  Empire.  This  is  without  prejudice 
to  the  settlement  of  other  parts  of  the  Turkish 
Empire. 

3.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are 
agreed  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  these  colonies  and  territories  formerly 
belonging  to  Germany  and  Turkey  which  are 
inhabited  by  peoples  not  yet  able  to  stand  by 
themselves  under  the  strenuous  conditions  of 


phases  of  our  inquiry,  and  from  all  parts 
of  Asia  Minor;  to  supplement  the  in¬ 
formation  so  received  with  reports,  for 
recent  months,  of  the  American  Embassy 
and  Consular  Offices  (through  the  kind 
co-operation  of  Admiral  Bristol  and  Com¬ 
missioner  Ravndal)  ;  and  to  supplement 
still  further  with  reports  of  personal  in¬ 
vestigations  by  American  Missionaries, 
knowing  the  country  thoroughly,  and  by 
representatives  of  the  American  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Relief  in  the  Near  East,  and  of 
American  business  corporations. 

In  this  way  a  large  mass  of  valuable 
material  has  been  brought  together  and 
studied  by  all  three  advisers — Dr.  Albert 
H.  Lybyer,  Dr.  George  R.  Montgomery 
and  Capt.  William  Yale,  U.  S.  A.- — who 
summarized  their  inferences  from  it,  and 
reported  on  special  phases  of  the  common 
problem.  To  test  our  conclusions,  expert 
advice  at  all  possible  points  was  also 
sought  from  American  and  other  leaders 
— many  of  them  personally  known  by 
members  of  the  Commission.  The  report 
of  the  Commissioners  is  based  on  the 
whole  of  the  resulting  evidence. 

Our  report  falls  naturally  into  five  di¬ 
visions  ;  Pertinent  action  already  taken  by 
the  Peace  Conference;  dangers  from  a 
selfish  division  and  exploitation  of  the 
Turkish  Empire;  considerations  looking 
to  a  proper  division  of  Turkey  ;  result¬ 
ing  problems;  and  the  Commission’s  rec¬ 
ommendations. 


the  modern  world,  to  apply  to  these  territories 
the  principles  that  the  well-being  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  peoples  form  a  sacred  trust  of 
civilization  and  that  securities  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  this  trust  should  be  embodied  in 
the  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

4.  After  careful  study  they  are  satisfied 
that  the  best  method  of  giving  practical  effect 
to  this  principle  is  that  the  tutelage  of  such 
peoples  should  be  entrusted  to  advanced  nations 
who,  by  reason  of  their  resources,  their  experi¬ 
ence  or  their  geographical  positions,  can  best 
undertake  this  responsibility,  and  that  this 
tutelage  should  be  exercised  by  them  as  man¬ 
datories  on  behalf  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

5.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are 
of  opinion  that  the  character  of  the  mandate 
must  differ  according  to  the  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  people,  the  geographical  situation 
of  the  territory,  its  economic  conditions,  and 
other  similar  circumstances. 

6.  They  consider  that  certain  communities 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Turkish  Empire  have 
reached  a  stage  of  development  where  their 
existence  as  independent  nations  can  be  pro¬ 
visionally  recognized,  subject  to  the  rendering 
of  administrative  advice  and  assistance  by  a 
mandatory  power  until  such  time  as  they  are 
able  to  stand  alone.  The  wishes  of  these  com¬ 
munities  must  be  a  principal  consideration  in 
the  selection  of  the  mandatory  power  .  .  . 

In  every  case  of  mandate,  the  mandatory 
state  shall  render  to  the  League  of  Nations  an 
annual  report  in  reference  to  the  territory  com¬ 
mitted  to  its  charge. 

The  resolutions  clearly  assert  several 
things : 

(1)  That  in  settling  the  issues  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  account  may  rightfully 
be  taken  of  any  “menace”  to  “the  freedom 
and  security  of  all  nations” ; 

(2)  That  “the  historical  misgovern- 
ment  by  the  Turks  of  subject  peoples  and 
the  terrible  massacres  of  Armenians  and 
others  in  recent  years’’  constitute  a  spe¬ 
cial  reason  for  separation  of  territory,  but 
“without  prejudice  to  the  settlement  of 
other  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire”; 

(3)  That  this  separation  of  territory 
should  be  taken  as  a  special  opportunity 
to  apply  “the  principle  that  the  well-being 
and  development  of  subject  peoples  form 
a  sacred  trust  of  civilization  and  that  se¬ 
curities  for  the  performance  of  this  trust 
should  be  embodied  in  the  constitution 
of  the  League  of  Nations”; 

(4)  That  this  principle  should  be  car¬ 
ried  out  through  the  mandatory  system, 
which  the  remaining  resolutions  carefully 
define. 

The  instructions  of  the  Commission 
then  continue:  “And  it  is  agreed  that  the 
administration  of  these  mandates  shall  be 
in  the  spirit  of  the  following  document, 
which  was  formally  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  behalf 


I— PERTINENT  ACTION  ALREADY  TAKEN  BY  THE 
PEACE  CONFERENCE 


of  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
France" : 

The  aim  which  France  and  Great  Britain 
have  in  view  in  prosecuting  in  the  East  the 
war  let  loose  by  German  ambition  is  the  com¬ 
plete  and  final  liberation  of  the  peoples  so  long 
oppressed  by  the  Turks  and  the  establishment 
of  national  governments  and  administrations 
deriving  their  authority  from  the  initiative  and 
free  choice  of  the  native  populations. 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  these  intentions, 
France  and  Great  Britain  have  agreed  to  en¬ 
courage  and  assist  the  establishment  of  native 
governments  and  administrations  in  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia  already  liberated  by  the  Allies, 
and  in  the  territories  which  they  are  proceeding 
to  liberate,  and  they  have  agreed  to  recognize 
such  governments  as  soon  as  they  are  effectively 
established.  So  far  from  desiring  to  impose 
specific  institutions  upon  the  populations  of 
these  regions,  their  sole  object  is  to  ensure, 
by  their  support  and  effective  assistance,  that 
the  governments  and  administrations  adopted 
by  these  regions  of  their  own  free  will  shall  be 
exercised  in  the  normal  way.  The  function 
which  the  two  Allied  Governments  claim  for 
themselves  in  the  liberated  territories  is  to 
ensure  impartial  and  equal  justice  for  all;  to 
facilitate  the  economic  development  of  the 
country  by  encouraging  local  initiative;  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  diffusion  of  education;  and  to  put  an 
end  to  the  divisions  tco  long  exploited  by 
Turkish  policy. 

This  is  as  admirable  a  statement  of  the 
spirit  in  which  mandates  should  be  ad¬ 
ministered  as  could  be  asked,  and  reflects 
honor  on  the  two  great  Allies  from  whom 
it  originally  came. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  action  of  the 


Peace  Conference,  in  which  all  the  Allies 
have  shared,  reflected  in  the  forming  of 
the  Commission  on  Mandates  and  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Instructions  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  form  a  solid  basis  for  the  policy  to 
be  adopted  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  no 
sentimental  program;  but  it  is  just  on  the 
one  hand,  and  considerate  on  the  other. 
If  the  Conference  proceeds,  in  its  further 
dealings  with  Turkey,  honestly  and 
strongly  and  consistently  to  build  on  the 
foundations  so  prepared,  essential  justice 
will  be  done  to  all  the  peoples  concerned, 
rankling  wrongs  will  be  set  right,  and 
the  purposes  of  the  Allies  will  be  just  so 
far  vindicated. 

And  the  Peace  Conference  should  not 
shut  its  eyes  to  the  fact  that  vindication 
is  greatly  needed  just  now.  For  there  are 
set  directly  over  against  such  a  procedure 
as  that  now  outlined  and  to  which  the 
Peace  Conference  is  in  principle  and  in  all 
honesty  committed,  the  still  active  policies 
of  the  old  diplomacy  of  secret  treaties  and 
understandings  and  of  division  of  spoils 
among  victors.  The  direct  consequences 
of  such  selfish  and  ultimately  self¬ 
destructive  policies  are  to  be  seen  in  all 
the  world  today.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
some  of  the  highest  aims  of  the  Allies  in 
the  war  have  already  been  well  nigh  lost, 
because  of  these  policies  creeping  in,  in 
all  manner  of  “settlements.”  It  concerns 
the  Peace  Conference  to  decide  whether 
the  same  fateful  method  is  to  be  followed 
in  Turkey. 


II— THE  DANGERS  OF  A  SELFISH  DIVISION  AND 
EXPLOITATION  OF  THE  TURKISH  EMPIRE 


In  considering  recommendations  con¬ 
cerning  the  future  administration  of  large 
parts  of  the  former  Turkish  Empire,  in¬ 
volving  millions  of  people,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  Peace  Conference  should  make 
clear  to  itself  from  the  beginning  the 
serious  dangers  involved  in  the  selfish  and 
divisive  national  and  corporate  policies 
into  which  the  Allies  have  been  drifting 
in  their  treatment  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
and  should  squarely  challenge  that  drift 
at  once. 

No  doubt  this  policy  of  selfish  exploita¬ 
tion  in  Turkey  is  in  its  entirety  not  the 
deliberate  aim  of  any  Power.  Much  con¬ 
fusion  has  unavoidably  prevailed.  The 
demands  upon  the  Allies  and  upon  the 
Peace  Conference  have  been  beyond  hu¬ 
man  power  wholly  to  meet.  Under  the 
pressure  of  immediate  necessity  for  some 
kind  of  action,  many  steps  have  been 
taken  in  good  faith,  which  have  later 
proved  temptations  to  selfish  advantage, 
and  provocations  to  jealousy  and  sus¬ 
picion.  The  situation,  too,  has  been  most 
complex,  by  reason  of  previous  engage¬ 
ments,  and  of  countless  inter-relations  of 
interest — private,  party,  national  and  in¬ 
ternational.  This  complexity  has  often 
made  it  honestly  difficult  to  disentangle 
exactly  the  right  course. 

But,  however  the  drift  toward  selfish 
exploitation  of  the  Turkish  Empire  has 
come  about,  there  should  be  no  mistake 
about  the  fact  or  its  dangers.  It  needs 
to  be  said  and  heeded  that  Constantinople 
is  once  again  a  nest  of  selfish,  suspicious, 
hateful  intrigue,  reaching  out  over  the 
whole  Empire,  if  not  the  world.  What 
will  it  mean  if  this  policy  is  allowed  to 
prevail?  In  definitely  raising  this  ques¬ 
tion,  the  Commissioners  are  not  for  an  in¬ 
stant  supposing  that  there  is  any  easy 
and  inexpensive  solution  of  the  Turkish 
problem.  The  justest  solution  at  best  will 
not  be  wholly  welcome  to  Turkey,  and 
will  encounter  her  opposition.  But  in 
such  a  solution  the  Allies  could  at  least 
know  that  their  sacrifices  were  being 
made  for  the  establishment  of  progres¬ 
sively  righteous  relations  among  men,  not 
for  sowing  the  seeds  of  endless  and  bit¬ 
ter  discord. 

In  seeking,  then,  a  practical  plan  for 
the  righteous  treatment  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  the  Allies  should  bear  clearly  in 
mind  that  their  fidelity  to  their  announced 
aims  in  the  war  is  here  peculiarly  to  be 
tested :  and  that,  in  the  proportion  in 
which  the  division  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
by  the  Allies  is  made  a  division  of  spoils 
by  victors,  and  is  primarily  determined  by 
the  selfish  national  and  corporate  interests 


of  the  Allies,  in  just  that  proportion  will 
grave  dangers  arise. 

(1)  Such  a  division,  in  the  first  place, 
would  have  to  be  forced  upon  the  peoples 
concerned — not  chosen  by  them.  Every 
separate  occupation  of  territory  would  be 
resented,  and  felt  to  be  a  constant  injus¬ 
tice.  The  feeling  of  the  Turkish  people 
concerning  the  occupation  of  the  Smyrna 
region  by  the  Greeks  is  illustrative.  They 
cannot  be  convinced  that  such  seizure  of 
territory  can  be  harmonized  with  the  pro¬ 
fessed  principles  of  the  Allies  in  the  war. 
In  such  a  case  there  is  no  possibility  of 
laying  the  foundations  of  truly  cordial 
relations  with  the  Turkish  people. 

(2)  In  the  second  place,  just  because 
these  occupations  of  territory  have  to  be 
forced  upon  the  Turks,  a  large  number 
of  troops  would  be  required  to  establish 
and  maintain  each  occupation.  With  the 
intolerable  burdens  which  the  war  has 
brought  upon  all  the  nations,  and  with 
the  insistent  demands  for  the  demobiliza¬ 
tion  of  troops,  this  would  be  certain  to 
prove  an  increasingly  serious  situation. 
The  number  of  troops  required  for  an 
occupation  looked  upon  as  temporary  and 
for  police  purposes,  is  no  measure  of  the 
forces  required  to  maintain  an  aggressive 
and  permanent  seizure  of  territory,  as  the 
Turks  themselves  proved  to  their  sorrow 
both  in  Macedonia  in  1903-06  and  in  Ye¬ 
men  through  a  series  of  years.  The  self¬ 
ishly  divisive  policy  will  go  far  toward 
turning  Turkey  into  an  armed  camp,  and 
breeding  a  constant  state  of  brigandage. 

(3)  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  either, 
in  the  third  place,  that  this  selfishly  di¬ 
visive  policy  would  naturally  provoke  vio¬ 
lent  retaliation,  as  in  the  whole  region  of 
Smyrna.  Such  retaliation,  too,  is  likely 
to  be  visited  not  only  upon  the  immediate 
aggressors,  but  also  upon  the  Christian 
populations  generally.  For  a  selfish  divi¬ 
sion  and  exploitation  of  territory  may 
easily  induce  in  the  Turks  the  attitude, 
that,  since  the  worst  from  outside  is  prob¬ 
ably  to  come  upon  them  in  any  case,  they 
may  as  well  take  the  occasion  to  rid 
themselves  entirely  of  those  whom  they 
look  upon  as  internal  enemies.  In  that 
case,  the  Allies  would  have  to  share  the 
guilt  of  the  Turks. 

(4)  Such  selfish  exploitation  of  Tur¬ 
key,  also,  would  not  only  certainly  call 
out  the  resentment  of  the  most  solid  por¬ 
tion  of  the  American  people,  as  emphat¬ 
ically  not  illustrating  the  ends  for  which 
America  came  into  the  war;  but  would 
also  tend  to  alienate  the  best  sentiment 
among  all  the  Allies.  To  eliminate  from 
the  cause  of  the  Allies  this  weight  of 
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moral  judgment  would  involve  a  loss  of 
influence  in  the  world — already  greatly 
diminished — not  lightly  to  be  faced. 

(5)  Such  exploitation  would  mean, 
too,  the  deliberate  sowing  of  dissension 
of  the  gravest  kind  among  the  Allies 
themselves,  threatening  the  moral  unity  of 
their  cause  and  entailing  serious  world 
consequences.  This  situation  has  already 
come  to  pass  in  no  small  degree.  Only 
moral  blindness  can  deny  it.  Suspicion 
and  distrust  are  rife,  and  the  meanest 
kind  of  intrigue  against  one  another  has 
been  seen  in  not  a  few  situations. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  the  moral  unity 
of  the  Allies  is  more  than  a  fraction  of 
what  it  was  in  the  war  or  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Armistice.  Now  that  is  a 
calamity  well  nigh  immeasurable,  and  it 
can  be  cured  by  no  mechanics.  Are  the 
Allies  to  go  on  increasing  this  moral 
dissension  among  the  world’s  leaders,  and 
deliberately  inviting  the  moral  shipwreck 
of  the  world  by  their  policies  in  Turkey? 

(6)  Coupled  with  similar  decisions  al¬ 
ready  reached,  selfish  division  and  ex¬ 
ploitation  in  Turkey  would  also  go  far 
to  convince  men  of  independent  moral 
judgment  all  over  the  world — including 
many  previously  ardent  upholders  of  the 
cause  of  the  Allies — that  the  aims  of  the 
Allies  had  become  as  selfish  and  ruthless 
as  those  of  the  Germans  had  been.  That 
would  carry  with  it  its  own  fateful  con¬ 
sequences. 

For  example,  no  thoughtful  man  who 
had  the  opportunity  of  watching  in 
France  the  stream  of  American  officers 
and  soldiers  and  of  able  men  enlisted  for 
various  forms  of  service  to  the  soldiers, 
as  they  came  and  went,  could  fail  to  see 
among  those  men,  as  the  Armistice  went 
on,  the  spread,  like  a  contagion,  of  de¬ 
pression  and  disillusionment  as  to  the 
significance  of  the  war  aims,  because  of 
the  selfish  wrangling  of  the  nations. 

The  fact  should  be  squarely  faced  that 


thousands  of  Americans  who  served  in 
the  war  have  gone  home  disillusioned, 
greatly  fearing,  if  not  convinced,  that  the 
Allies  had  not  been  true  to  their  asserted 
war  aims,  and  have  been  consequently 
driven  to  an  almost  cynical  view  of  the 
entire  conflict — cynicism  that  made  them 
feel  like  withdrawing  all  further  Ameri¬ 
can  help,  and  henceforth  washing  their 
hands  of  the  whole  European  imbroglio. 
This  attitude  has  been  reflected  in  many 
other  American  citizens  who  had  been 
devoted  supporters  of  the  Allied  cause. 
Now  that  is  not  a  good  result  for  Amer¬ 
ica,  for  the  Allied  Powers  or  for  the 
world. 

But  that  situation,  and  similar  situa¬ 
tions  among  the  best  in  all  the  Allies, 
can  be  changed  only  by  some  clear  dem¬ 
onstration  that  somewhere  and  on  a  large 
and  impressive  scale,  the  often  asserted 
high  and  unselfish  aims  of  the  Allies  have 
been  honestly  carried  out.  That  would 
come  like  an  invigorating  breeze  out  of 
the  North,  bringing  new  faith  in  men 
and  in  the  genuineness  of  human  ideals 
and  endeavor.  That  opportunity  is  of¬ 
fered,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  in  the  right¬ 
eous  settlement  of  the  problems  of  the 
Turkish  Empire. 

No  namby-pamby,  sickly  sentimental 
treatment  is  called  for  here.  There  are 
great  and  lasting  wrongs  in  Turkey 
which  must  be  set  right.  And  there  are 
world  relations  and  interests  honestly  to 
be  recognized  and  permanently  to  be  sat¬ 
isfied.  For  the  sake  of  justice  to  Turkey 
herself  and  to  all  her  subject  peoples; 
for  the  sake  of  the  honor  of  the  Allies 
and  the  renewed  confidence  of  men  in 
them;  for  the  stemming  of  the  tide  of 
cynicism  and  selfish  strife;  for  a  fresh 
and  powerful  demonstration  of  moral 
soundness  in  the  race ;  the  Allies  should 
recognize  the  grave  danger  of  all  selfish 
exploitation  of  Turkey,  and  turn  their 
backs  on  every  last  vestige  of  it. 


dependent  sources”;  (3)  "facts  of  the  when,  at  the  end  of  the  present  war,  a 
same,  or  of  a  very  similar  nature,  pc-  political  re-settlement  of  the  Nearer  East 
curring  in  different  places,  are  deposed  to  has  to  be  undertaken.” 
by  different  and  independent  witnesses,”  Surely  the  Peace  Conference  was  justi- 
including  Danish  and  German  wit-  fied  jn  its  resolution :  “more  particularly 
nesses;  (4)  "the  volume  of  this  concur-  because  of  the  historical  mis-govemment 
rent  evidence  from  different  quarters  is  by  the  Turks  of  subject  peoples  and  the 
so  large  as  to  establish  the  main  facts  terrible  massacres  of  Armenians  and  oth- 
beyond  all  question  ;  (5)  in  particular  ers  jn  recent  years,  the  Allied  and  Asso- 
lt  is  to  be  noted  that  many  of  the  most  ciated  Powers  are  agreed  that  Armenia 
shocking  and  horrible  accounts  are  those  .  must  be  completely  severed  from 
for  which  there  is  the  most  abundant  the  Turkish  Empire.” 


testimony  from  the  most  trustworthy 
neutral  witnesses.  None  of  these  cruel¬ 
ties  rest  on  native  evidence  alone.”  And 
he  adds:  “A  recollection  of  previous 


That  the  formation  of  a  separate  Ar¬ 
menian  State  is  the  deliberate  intention 
of  the  Peace  Conference  seems  further 
indicated  in  the  later  actions  of  the  Con- 


are  a  part  of  a  long  settled  and  often 
repeated  policy  of  Turkish  rulers.  .  .  . 
The  attempts  made  to  find  excuses  for 
wholesale  slaughter  and  for  the  removal 
of  a  whole  people  from  its  homes  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  slaughter 
and  the  removal.  The  main  facts  are  es- 


pointment  of  Colonel  Haskell  as  High 
Commissioner  in  Armenia  on  behalf  of 
the  four  Great  Powers,  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Major  General  Harbord  by 
President  Wilson  to  investigate  condi¬ 
tions  in  Armenia.  Many  incidental 
tablished  by  the  confession  of*e  „im|.  expecta- 


,  a1  -  ,  T,  j- _ ,  non  on  me  pari  oi  me  lilies 

Armenian  State  will  be  fanned. 

forward  is  as  complete  as  the  proof  for 
the  atrocities  themselves.” 


(4)  The  great  and  primary  reason  for 
this  decision  by  the  Peace  Conference,  is 
,,  n/r  c  u  or.  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  Armenian 

.  massacres  which  have  Just  been  reviewed. 


the  American  Bar  Association,  records 

the  natural  verdict  of  one  skilled  in  the  situation  c“reated  by  the  massacr'es  could 
weighing  of  evidence,  when  he  writes  to  be  ,  onlv  .  ,,  /  formation 


But  it  might  still  be  asked  whether  the 


be  met  only  by  the  formation  of  a  sepa¬ 
rate  Armenia.  For  such  a  separation, 
it  must  be  admitted,  involves  very  dif¬ 
ficult  problems.  Why,  then,  is  it  neces- 
set  off  an  Armenian  State? 


Ill — CONSIDERATION  LOOKING  TO  A  PROPER 
DIVISION  OF  THE  TURKISH  EMPIRE 


But  if  a  selfishly  exploiting  division 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  is  not  justified 
it  may  be  asked ;  Why  is  it  necessary  to 
divide  Asia  Minor,  at  least,  at  all?  For 
such  a  division  there  are  at  least  two 
great  reasons :  First,  the  hideous  mis- 
government  and  massacres  of  the  Turkish 
rule;  and  second,  Turkey’s  utter  inade¬ 
quacy  to  the  strategic  world  position  in 
which  she  is  placed. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  there  cannot  be 
left  out  of  account  the  hideous  mis-gov- 
ernment  of  Turkey  for  centuries,  even 
for  citizens  of  the  Turkish  race. 

(1)  One  may  recognize  fully  the  agree¬ 
able  and  attractive  personal  qualities  of 
the  Turks  that  commonly  make  them  the 
best  liked,  probably,  of  all  the  peoples  of 
the  Empire,  and  that  almost  unconscious¬ 
ly  turn  most  foreigners  who  stay  long 
in  the  country  into  pro-Turks.  One  may 
recognize,  too,  that  there  has  long  been 
in  the  Turkish  Government  a  kind  of 
negative,  indolent  tolerance  of  other  peo¬ 
ples,  that  allowed  them  much  of  the  time 
to  go  on  in  their  own  ways,  though  con¬ 
stantly  despised,  robbed,  oppressed.  It 
may  be  granted,  also,  that  the  Turks  have 
been  successful  in  keeping,  through  long 
periods,  widely  scattered  areas  together 
and  giving  them  a  sort  of  unity,  by  the 
method  of  "divide  and  rule,”  of  leaving 
regional  governments  pretty  largely  to 
themselves  so  long  as  the  Turkish  reve¬ 
nues  were  obtained ;  and  of  using  other 
races  very  largely  as  officials.  It  is  only 
fair,  also,  to  remember  the  very  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  demoralization  caused 
by  the  perpetual  intriguing  of  European 
powers  in  Turkish  affairs. 

(2)  But  while  all  this  may  be  freely 
admitted,  it  must  still  be  clearly  seen, 
that  the  Government  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  has  been  for  the  most  part  a 
wretched  failure,  in  spite  of  generally 
good  laws.  For  that  Government  has 
been  characterized  by  incessant  corrup¬ 
tion,  plunder,  and  bribery.  It  might  al¬ 
most  be  called  a  government  of  simple 
exploitation.  So  that  Ramsay,  who 
judges  the  Turk  leniently,  feels  obliged 


to  say:  "The  Turk  is  not  naturally  a 
good  officer  or  a  good  official.  .  .  . 
Bribery  is  the  universal  rule.”  And  he 
speaks  of  the  deep-seated  mingled  hatred 
and  fear  on  the  part  even  of  the  Turkish 
peasantry  for  government  officials.  In 
fact  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
Turkish  history  shows  gross  neglect  of 
the  most  ordinary  and  essential  duties  of 
a  government  in  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 

(3)  And  the  treatment  of  the  other 
subject  races  has  been  still  worse  than 
that  of  the  Turks.  For  them  nothing  has 
been  secure — whether  property,  lives, 
wives,  or  children.  To  all  this  have  been 
added  the  horrible  massacres  of  the  Ar¬ 
menians,  especially  since  Ab-dul-Hamil’s 
time,  and  somewhat  similar  deportations 
of  the  Greeks.  Both  races  have  proved 
themselves  abler,  more  industrious,  enter¬ 
prising,  and  prosperous  than  the  Turks, 
and  so  have  made  themselves  feared  and 
hated,  doubtless  not  altogether  without 
some  provocation  on  their  part  in  certain 
cases.  And  these  massacres  have  been 
due  to  deliberate  and  direct  government 
action,  in  which  the  Turkish  people  them¬ 
selves  have  been  too  willing  to  share. 
They  have  not  been  crimes  of  the  pas¬ 
sion  of  the  moment.  And  they  have  in¬ 
volved  cruelties  horrible  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion. 

For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
thing  was  not  done  in  a  corner.  The 
evidence  for  few  events  in  history  has 
been  more  carefully  gathered,  sifted  and 
ordered.  The  Bryce  report  upon  “The 
Treatment  of  Armenians  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire  1915-16,”  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt  of  the  essential  facts.  It  is  idle  to 
attempt  to  deny  it,  or  appreciably  to  miti¬ 
gate  its  force. 

Lord  Bryce,  himself  a  trained  his¬ 
torian,  says  of  the  report :  “Nothing  has 
been  admitted  the  substantial  truth  of 
which  seems  open  to  reasonable  doubt." 
And  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  evi¬ 
dence,  he  calls  attention  to  these  facts : 
(1)  “Nearly  all  of  it  comes  from  eye 
witnesses”;  (2)  "the  main  facts  rest  upon 
evidence  coming  from  different  and  in- 


Lord  Bryce:  “In  my  opinion,  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  you  print  is  as  reliable  as 
that  upon  which  rests  our  belief  in  many 
of  the  universally  admitted  facts  of  his-  $a 
‘ory.  and  I  think  it  establishes  beyond  What  are  the  reasons  ? 
an  reasonaWe  doubt  the  deliberate  pur-  The  on,  ible  substitute  for  a 
pose  of  the  Turkish  authorities  Practically  arated  Arme„ia  js  a  a,  mandale  bP 
to  exterminate  the  Armenians,  and  their  one  of  ,he  Grca,  powers  over  a„  As£ 
responsibility  for  the  hideous  atrocities  Minori  wbich  should  ensure  ,  rj  ht 
which  have  been  perpetrated  upon  that  to  al,  e]eraents  of  ^  p0pulation-to  all 
unhappy  people.  races,  and  to  all  religions.  If  such  a 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  call  these  dark  mandate  were  honestly  carried  out,  we 
facts  to  mind,  but  unfortunately  there  is  should  certainly  hope  for  a  far  better 
only  the  slightest  evidence  that  the  Turk-  government  on  modern  lines.  But  under 
ish  Government  of  people  as  a  whole  the  proposed  mandatory  system  of  the 
have  recognized  or  repudiated  the  crime  League  of  Nations,  it  is  intended  that 
of  the  Armenian  massacres,  or  done  any-  the  mandate  shall  be  for  a  limited  period, 
thing  appreciable  to  set  them  right.  Some  Even  if  that  period  were  considerably 
small  groups  of  Turks  have  character-  prolonged,  what  would  happen  when  the 
ized  these  crimes  aright,  but  there  is  Mandatary  withdrew?  It  is  impossible 
almost  nothing  to  show  repentance  or  the  to  be  sure,  if  the  Turks  still  constituted 
fruits  of  repentence  on  the  part  of  the  the  majority,  that  the  state  would  not 
great  majority  of  the  people  or  of  their  slump  back  into  many  of  its  old  evils, 
leaders,  or  to  give  reasonable  hope  that  including  oppression  of  other  races.  The 
the  massacres  might  not  be  repeated;  history  of  the  Turks,  unfortunately,  gives 
though  there  is  doubtless  some  excuse  a[j  too  small  reason  to  hope  for  more, 
for  the  comparative  indifference  with  The  reasons  for  a  separate  Armenia, 
which  these  massacres  have  been  regard-  then,  may  be  said  to  be  because  of  the 
ed  by  the  Turks,  because  of  a  certain  demonstrated  unfitness  of  the  Turks  to 
amount  of  revolutionary  activity  on  the  rule  over  others,  or  even  over  tliem- 
part  of  Armenian^  in  some  cases,  and  selves ;  because  of  the  adoption  of  repeat- 
because  of  the  widespread  wretchedness  ed  massacres  as  a  deliberate  policy  of 
and  want  and  sufferings  of  the  whole  State ;  because  of  almost  complete  lack 
Turkish  population  in  ten  years  of  war  0f  penitence  for  the  massacres,  or  repu- 
and  disorder.  diation  of  the  crime — they  rather  seek  to 

Now  these  crimes— black  as  anything  excuse  them;  because  practically  nothing 
in  human  history— cannot  be  simply  for-  has  been  done  by  the  Turks  in  the  way 
gotten  and  left  out  of  account  in  seek-  of  repatriation  of  Armenians  or  of  repa- 
ing  a  righteous  solution  of  the  Turkish  rations  to  them— a  condition  not  natu- 
problem.  If  the  rankest  conceivable  rally  suggesting  a  repetition  of  the  ex¬ 
wrongs  are  not  to  be  passed  over  in  periment  of  Turkish  rule;  because,  on 
silence,  it  is  inevitable  that  any  just  solu-  the  contrary,  there  is  evidence  of  intense 
tion  of  the  Turkish  problem  must  con-  feeling  still  existing  against  the  Arme- 
tain  that  small  measure  of  justice  which  nians,  and  implicit  threatening  of  mas- 
it  is  now  possible  to  render  in  this  case,  sacre ;  because  there  has  been  sufficient 
It  is  strange  that  Lord  Bryce  in  re-  proof  that  the  two  races  cannot  live 
viewing  all  the  evidence  concerning  the  peaceably  and  decently  together,  so  that 
Armenian  massacres  of  1915-16  should  it  is  better  for  both  that  they  have  sepa- 
feel  compelled  to  say:  “The  record  of  rate  states;  because  of  complete  failure 
the  rulers  of  Turkey  for  the  last  two  of  the  strong  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of 
of  three  centuries,  from  the  Sultan  on  his  1878  to  protect  the  Armenians ;  because 
throne  to  the  district  Mutessarif,  is,  the  most  elementary  justice  suggests  that 
taken  as  a  whole,  an  almost  unbroken  there  must  be  at  least  some  region  in 
record  of  corruption,  of  justice,  of  an  Turkey  where  Armenians  can  go  and 
oppression  which  often  rises  into  hideous  not  have  to  live  under  Turkish  rule;  be- 
cruelty.  .  .  .  Can  anyone  still  continue  to  cause  nothing  less  than  that  could  give 
hope  that  the  evils  of  such  a  government  to  the  Armenians  any  adequate  guaran- 
are  curable?  Or  does  the  evidence  con-  tee  of  safety,  consequently,  nothing  less 
tained  in  this  volume  furnish  most  ter-  will  satisfy  the  conscience  of  the  world 
ribie  and  convincing  proof  that  it  can-  upon  this  point;  because  in  this  day  of 
not  longer  be  permitted  to  rule  over  sub-  opportunity  for  small  nations  under  the 
jects  of  a  different  faith?”  League  of  Nations,  the  Armenians  have 

Is  it  strange  that  he  should  be  unable  surely  earned  the  right,  by  their  suffer- 
to  shake  off  the  conviction  that  these  ings,  their  endurance,  their  loyalty  to 
facts  are  inevitably  knit  up  with  a  proper  principles,  their  unbroken  spirit  and  am- 
solution  of  the  problem  of  Turkey?  "It  bition,  and  their  demonstrated  industry, 
is  evidently  desirable,”  he  writes,  “that  ability  and  self-reliance,  to  look  forward 
the  public  opinion  of  the  belligerent  na-  to  a  national  life  of  their  own;  because 
tions— and,  I  may  add,  of  neutral  peo-  such  a  separate  state  would  probably 
pies  also — should  be  enabled  by  knowl-  make  more  certain  decent  treatment  of 
edge  of  what  has  happened  in  Asia  Armenians  in  other  parts  of  Turkey ;  and 
Minor  and  Armenia,  to  exercise  its  judg-  because  there  is  no  adequate  substitute 
ment  on  the  course  proper  to  be  followed  for  such  a  state.  In  the  Interests  of  the 
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Armenians,  of  the  Turks,  and  of  the 
peace  of  the  world  alike,  the  formation 
of  a  separate  Armenian  State  is  to  be 
urged. 

II.  But  the  reasons  for  some  righteous 
division  of  Turkey  do  not  lie  simply  in 
that  “historical  mis-govemment,"  which 
justly  challenges  her  rule  over  any  other 
people ;  but  also  in  her  utter  unfitness  for 
the  strategic  world  position  in  which  sue 
is  placed.  The  very  fact  of  her  age-long 
misrule,  coupled  with  her  occupation  of 
territory  of  critical  significance  to  the 
world,  constitutes  her  a  “menace  to  the 
freedom  and  security  of  all  nations,"  and 
makes  unusual  restriction  in  her  case 
necessary,  for  the  greater  good  of  the 
world  and  of  her  own  subject  peoples. 

(1)  For  Turkey  is  held,  as  Dominian 
has  said,  by  "a  people  whose  incompe¬ 
tence  to  convert  nature’s  gifts  into  use 
or  profit  is  historically  patent."*  But. 
striking  as  has  been  their  economic  fail¬ 
ure,  the  failure  of  the  Turks  has  been  far 
more  than  merely  external  or  material. 
She  has  acted  rather  as  a  kind  of  blight 
upon  all  the  peoples  she  has  conquered. 
As  Ramsey — possibly  too  strongly — puts 
it:  “The  action  of  the  Turks  in  every 
department  of  life  has  simply  been  to 
ruin,  never  to  rebuild.  .  .  .  They  de¬ 
stroyed  the  intellectual  and  moral  insti¬ 
tutions  of  a  nation ;  they  broke  up  and 
dissolved  almost  the  entire  social  fabric ; 
they  undermined  every  educating  and 
civilizing  influence  in  the  land,  and  they 
brought  back  a  great  part  of  the  country 
to  the  primitive  simplicity  of  nomadic 
life.  .  .  .  There  is  hardly  a  social  insti¬ 
tution  in  Asia  Minor,  showing  any  de¬ 
gree  of  social  constructiveness,  that  is 
not  an  older  Anatolian  creation,  Moslem- 
ized  in  outward  form,  and  usually  dese¬ 
crated  in  the  process."t 

(2)  Now  the  evil  of  this  blighting  in¬ 
fluence  of  Turkish  rule  is  vastly  increased 
because  of  the  critical  significance  of  the 
territory  which  she  occupies.  First  of 
all,  in  the  words  of  another,  “Turkey  is 
before  everything  else  a  roadway — a 
bridge-land.  ...  No  solution  of  the  po¬ 
litical  problem  involved  can  be  attained 
without  full  consideration  of  its  geo¬ 
graphic  aspects.  .  .  .  Turkey  has  been  a 
highway  of  commerce  and  civilization 
between  Europe  on  the  one  hand  and 
Asia  and  Africa  on  the  other.  .  .  .  The 
through  roads  converging  into  the  Turk¬ 
ish  territory  are  probably  the  oldest  com¬ 
mercial  routes  of  the  world.  At  any  rate 
they  connote  the  sites  on  which  the  most 
ancient  civilization  rose." 

By  position,  then,  Turkey  lies  “at  the 
junction  of  three  continents,  and  there¬ 
fore  on  the  main  field  of  history,"  and  is 
“the  site  of  convergence  of  the  main  ave¬ 
nues  of  continental  travel" ;  and  becomes, 
thus,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  "the  meeting 
place  of  races  which  are  generally  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  three  continents  which  the 
country  unites.  Aryan,  Tatar,  and 
Semitic  peoples  therefore  are  strongly 
represented  in  the  land." 

With  this  advantage  of  position  her  re¬ 
markable  topography  combined  to  “create 
Turkey's  relation  with  the  world  beyond 
its  borders.”  "This  relation  was  facili¬ 
tated  by  the  admirable  set  of  natural 
routes  which  lead  in  and  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try"  ;  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  Aegean 
Sea,  Turkish  Straits,  and  the  Black  Sea, 
“the  shores  of  which  are  closely  dotted 
with  the  terminals  of  great  avenues  from 
northeastern  Europe  as  well  as  all  of 
northern  and  central  Asia  .  .  .  and  by 
‘the  rift  Valley  of  Syria.’ "  Hence  “the 
Eastern  question  is  as  old  as  the  history 
of  civilization  on  this  particular  spot  of 
the  inhabited  world" — always  “this  mo¬ 
mentous  international  problem  of  deter¬ 
mining  which  people  or  nation  shall  con¬ 
trol  the  Straits  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
who  shall  get  toll  from  the  enormous 
transit  trade  of  the  region.”}: 

Now  under  the  new  conception  of  a 
League  of  Nations,  and  of  mandatory 
powers  who  are  to  think  of  the  “well¬ 
being  and  development"  of  peoples  tem¬ 
porarily  placed  under  their  care  as  a 
“sacred  trust  of  civilization,"  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  change  this  age-old  Eastern 
question  from  one  of  a  selfish  scramble 

•  (Dominion,  “Frontiers  of  Language  and 
nationality  in  Europe."  p.  236.) 

t  (Ramsey,  "Impressions  of  Turkey,”  pp.  264. 

t  (See  Dominion,  pp.  24S,  222,  228,  230,  231.) 


among  the  nations  to  one  of  recognizing 
here  a  great  and  distinctly  international 
or  world  interest;  to  make  definite  pro¬ 
vision  for  this  world  interest,  and  yet  not 
only  with  full  justice  to  the  Turkish  peo¬ 
ple  more  immediately  concerned,  but  to 
their  greater  advantage.  For,  except  for 
a  practically  all-powerful  nation,  a  posi¬ 
tion  like  that  of  Turkey,  makes  the  land 
inevitably  a  perpetual  prey  of  warring 
powers,  so  that  Dominian  could  say  quite 
truthfully  of  Turkey:  “The  land  stag¬ 
gers  under  the  load  of  misfortune  which 
its  central  position  in  the  Eastern  Hem¬ 
isphere  has  heaped  upon  it.”  The  situa¬ 
tion  has  been  inevitably  one  of  exceeding 
difficulty  for  Turkey. 

Is  it  not  high  time,  then,  in  this  crisis 
of  the  world’s  history,  and  after  the  im¬ 
measurable  sacrifices  of  the  Great  War, 
that  intelligent  men  should  recognize  the 
stupid  futility  of  the  old  method  of  in¬ 
cessant  political  and  commercial  national 
strife,  and  face  this  age-long  Eastern 
question  in  a  totally  new  spirit? 

(3)  But  because  Turkey  has  been  so 
markedly  a  "bridge-land,”  it  became  also 
"the  debatable  land" ;  so  that  Ramsey 
can  say  that  at  the  present  day  the  cen¬ 
tral  movement  in  Asia  is,  what  it  always 
has  been,  a  conflict  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  spirit.  “About  1070,  most 
of  Asia  Minor  became  Oriental  in  lan¬ 
guage  and  in  Government."  “For  nearly 
eight  centuries  the  Oriental  element 
reigned  supreme,  in  Asia  Minor  and 
swept  far  into  Europe.  .  .  .  But  step  by 
step  Asia  has  been  driven  back,  and  in 
Asia  Minor  the  old  struggle  has  recom¬ 
menced.”  “On  the  west  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  the  Greek  element  has  increased 
enormously  in  strength  while  the  Turkish 
element  has  grown  weaker.”  The  Ori¬ 
ental  element  “dies  out  in  these  parts  by 
a  slow  but  sure  decay."  “A  revival  of 
Orientalism”  was  planned  and  directed 
by  Abd-ul-Hamid  and  by  the  later  Young 
Turk  movement.”  “But  even  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Oriental 
spirit  is  doomed.”  “Orientalism  is  ebb¬ 
ing  and  dying  in  the  country.”* 

Ramsey’s  analysis  is  probably  correct 
and  important.  But  is  there  not  some¬ 
thing  far  greater  to  be  looked  for,  than 
that  gradual  driving  out  of  the  “Oriental 
spirit”  in  Turkey?  In  one  sense,  doubt¬ 
less,  that  spirit  is  doomed  and  must  go. 
We  are  to  be  done  with  Oriental  domi¬ 
nation  in  Turkey,  it  may  be  hoped,  when 
we  get  states  which  know  in  their  citi¬ 
zens  no  privileged  and  unprivileged 
classes,  but  only  equals  before  the  law. 
But  are  we  not  also  to  be  freed  from 
Occidental  domination?  Was  it  not  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  convictions  of  the 
Allies  in  the  war,  that  no  nation,  no 
“Kultur,”  however  great  and  fine  it  might 
be,  was  good  enough  to  blot  out  all 
others? 

Are  there  not  priceless  Oriental  values, 
gratefully  to  be  recognized  and  sedu¬ 
lously  to  be  preserved?  And  may  not 
Turkey,  just  because  she  has  been, 
through  the  ages,  “bridge-land”  and  “de¬ 
batable  land,"  become  in  some  rich  and 
high  sense  mediating-land  as  well  be¬ 
tween  the  Occident  and  the  Orient,  teach¬ 
ing  the  nations  how  to  combine  the  quiet¬ 
ism  of  the  East,  and  the  pragmatism  of 
the  West;  the  religious  dependence  of 
the  East,  and  the  scientific  mastery  of 
natural  forces  of  the  West ;  the  mental 
and  spiritual  fellowship  of  the  East,  and 
the  mental  and  spiritual  independence  of 
the  West? 

As  'illustrative  of  the  spiritual  values 
still  resident  in  Islam,  for  example,  may 
be  mentioned  the  remarkable  and  inspir¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  Senussi  sect,  in 
establishing  a  vast  state  in  a  most  barren, 
unpromising  land,  and  in  up-lifting,  or¬ 
ganizing,  and  harmonizing  a  most  back¬ 
ward  and  degenerated  population  in  the 
heart  of  Africa  within  a  comparatively 
few  years,  and  under  influences  purely 
Moslem.  Such  a  state  should  not  be 
needlessly  encroached  upon.  It  rather 
affords  ample  warrant  for  expecting  that 
under  new  democratic  processes  and  in 
due  time  the  Moslems  will  prove  them¬ 
selves  able  to  build  up  and  manage  their 
own  states  in  the  Arabian  and  Anatolian 
peninsulas.  If  the  Entente  powers  are 

•  (Ramsey,  “Impressions  of  Turkey,”  pp.  127, 
129.  131.  1S7,  1S8.) 


sincere  in  their  declarations  not  further 
to  harass  the  Moslem  world  and  so  give 
excuse  for  a  pan-Islamic  movement,  they 
should  also  at  once  definitely  and  pub¬ 
licly  renounce  all  further  political  en¬ 
croachments  on  that  world,  and  outline 
a  clear  policy  of  uplifting  the  Moslems, 
already  subject  to  their  control,  by  en¬ 
larged  opportunities  both  in  education  and 
in  public  service. 

(4)  With  the  vision  of  such  larger 
possible  goals  for  this  “bridge-land”  and 
“debatable  land”  of  the  Eastern  Hem¬ 
isphere,  one  approaches  the  problem  of 
the  control  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Straits  in  a  different  spirit.  The  situation 
is  so  unique,  the  relations  so  complex 
and  far-reaching,  the  responsibilities  so 
heavy,  and  the  possibilities  so  enthralling, 
that  no  one  nation  can  be  equal  to  the 
task, — least  of  all  a  nation  with  Tur¬ 
key’s  superlatively  bad  record  of  misrule. 
No  situation  in  the  world  demands  so 
compellingly  international  rule — not  only 
to  put  an  end  here  to  the  selfish  scram¬ 
ble  and  perpetual  intrigue  of  the  nations, 
but  also,  above  all,  to  rise  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  this  strategic  opportunity,  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  race. 

This  calls  for  a  Constantinopolitan 
State,  directly  and  permanently  vested  in 
the  League  of  Nations,  but  best  managed 
probably  through  a  single  mandatary  as 
trustee,  steadily  responsible  to  the  League 
and  removable  by  the  League. 

Such  a  solution,  at  first  sight,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  unwelcome  to  most  Turks. 
But  Turkey  is  simply  not  conceivably 
equal  to  a  great  world  responsibility;  and 
the  larger  world  interests  must  prevail. 
Moreover,  it  is  certainly  better  for  Tur¬ 
key  herself  to  be  delivered  from  this  in¬ 
tolerable  responsibility,  and  to  have  her 
own  government  taken  out  of  the  midst 
of  what  has  been,  through  the  centuries, 
a  center  of  boundless  intrigue.  The  com¬ 
mon  people  of  Turkey  would  lead  a  much 
happier  life  in  a  state  freed  from  out- 
reaching  imperialism,  and  at  liberty  to 
devote  itself  to  the  welfare  of  its  own 
citizens. 

III.  If  one  turns  aside  now  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  from  the  immediate  problem  of  Asia 
Minor  to  that  of  the  former  Turkish 
Empire  as  a  whole,  other  reasons  for 
division  of  the  Turkish  Empire  may  be 
suggested. 

(1)  For  one  thing,  there  would  be 
real  danger,  even  under  a  mandate,  in 
keeping  intact  the  Turkish  Empire  as  a 
whole — the  danger  of  a  later  revival  of 


(1)  The  reasons  why  it  is  necessary 
that  a  separate  Armenian  State  should 
be  set  up,  have  already  been  fully  given. 
They  need  not  be  restated. 

(2)  The  conception  of  such  a  State. 
It  is  well  to  have  in  mind  the  exact  na¬ 
ture  of  the  State  proposed  in  this  report, 
in  order  to  prevent  misunderstandings  on 
any  side. 

It  is  not  proposed  in  such  a  state  to 
establish  the  rule  of  a  minority  of  Arme¬ 
nians  over  a  majority  of  other  peoples. 
That  would  inevitably  seem  to  the  Turks 
to  be  very  unjust,  and  would  at  once 
excite  resentment  and  unremitting  oppo¬ 
sition.  Moreover,  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  unfair  to  the  Armenians  as 
well.  For  it  would  place  them  from  the 
start  in  a  false  and  untenable  position. 
It  would  put  them,  too,  under  great  temp¬ 
tation  to  abuse  of  power.  And  it  would 
be  no  fair  trial  of  a  truly  Armenian 
State.  It  would  of  course,  also  make  any 
mandate  mean  little  or  nothing,  if  not 
make  it  entirely  impossible. 

But  such  a  separated  State  should  fur¬ 
nish  a  definite  area  into  which  Armenians 
could  go  with  the  complete  assurance 
that  there  they  would  never  be  put  under 
the  rule  of  the  Turks.  It  should  be  also 
a  region  in  which  Armenians  could  grad¬ 
ually  concentrate,  and  from  which  the 
Turkish  population  might  tend  increas¬ 
ingly  to  withdraw ;  though  no  compulsion 
should  be  put  on  any  people. 

All  this  necessitates  a  strong  Manda- 


the  Turkish  Empire  and  a  repetition  of 
its  past  history,  on  account  of  the  often 
revived  jealousies  of  the  Powers.  That 
danger  is  not  to  be  lightly  regarded. 

(2)  The  Turkish  Empire,  too,  as  it 
has  existed,  is  not  truly  a  unit  from  any 
point  of  view, — certainly  not  the  Arabic 
and  the  non-Arabic-speaking  portions. 
Its  interests — except  those  of  good  gov¬ 
ernment — are  not  one.  It  is  hardly  too 
m.uch  to  say  that  however  much  the  land 
has  been  a  single  unit  with  reference  to 
intercontinental  travel  and  trade,  the  fact 
remains  that  it  has  been  clearly  subdi¬ 
vided  within  itself.  There  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  distinct  gain,  consequently,  in 
similarly  dividing  its  problems,  and  seek¬ 
ing  separate  solutions  for  them.  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Arabia,  for  example, 
each  has  a  kind  of  unity  of  its  own. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the 
Peace  Conference  should  have  resolved 
that  Syria,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and 
Arabia  should  be  completely  severed 
from  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  first 
three  have  already  been  dealt  with  in  the 
preceding  reports  of  this  Commission. 
It  may  be  briefly  pointed  out  here,  how¬ 
ever,  that  these  areas  are  naturally  cut 
off  from  Turkey,  because  of  their  dif¬ 
ferent  language,  customs,  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  ;  that  the  people  do  not  wish  further 
connection  with  Turkey,  but  were  rather 
greatly  rejoiced  to  be  freed  forever  from 
the  Turkish  yoke;  and  that  there  is  op¬ 
portunity  in  the  Arabic-speaking  por¬ 
tions  of  the  former  Turkish  Empire  for 
at  least  two  strong  national  states — 
Syria,  including  Palestine,  and  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  in  accordance  with  the  hopes  of 
the  Peace  Conference  and  the  desires  of 
the  people  themselves.  Both  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia  should  be,  of  course,  under 
mandatories  for  a  time. 

IV.  The  considerations  now  dealt  with 
looking  to  a  righteous  division  of  the 
Turkish  portion  of  the  former  Ottoman 
Empire,  clearly  involve  the  setting  off  of 
an  Arabian  State,  and  of  a  Constantino¬ 
politan  State;  but  as  clearly  imply  the 
continuance  of  a  distinctly  Turkish 
State,  with  guarantees  of  justice  to  all 
its  constituent  peoples.  The  resulting 
problems,  now  to  be  considered,  there¬ 
fore,  naturally  become :  The  problem  of 
a  separate  Armenia ;  the  problem  of  an 
international  Constantinopolitan  State; 
the  problem  of  a  continued  Turkish 
State ;  the  problem  of  the  Greeks ;  and 
of  other  minority  races. 


tory  Power.  The  State  could  not  even 
start  without  such  help.  This  separated 
State  should  be  therefore  a  state  definite¬ 
ly  under  the  rule  of  a  Mandatory  Gov¬ 
ernment,  organized  on  modern  lines  to  do 
justice  to  all  elements  of  the  population: 
and  a  state  from  which  the  Mandatory 
should  not  withdraw,  until  the  Armenians 
constituted  an  actual  majority  of  the  en¬ 
tire  population,  or  at  least  until  the  Turks 
were  fewer  than  the  Armenians.  This 
would  necessarily  mean  that  full  Arme¬ 
nian  self-government  would  be  long  de¬ 
layed.  And  that  fact  should  be  definitely 
faced  as  inevitable.  The  conditions  are 
such  that  there  is  no  defensible  alterna¬ 
tive. 

(3)  The  term  of  the  Mandate  is  prac¬ 
tically  involved  in  the  conception  of  the 
State,  which  is  forced  upon  us.  It  can¬ 
not  be  a  short-term  mandate,  not  because 
of  any  reluctance  to  withdraw  on  the 
part  of  the  Mandatory,  but  because  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances,  a  true  Arme¬ 
nian  State  cannot  be  established  in  a 
brief  period  of  time,  however  ardent  the 
desires  of  both  the  Armenians  and  the 
Mandatory  Power.  For  the  Armenians 
cannot  safely  undertake  the  government 
independently,  until  they  constitute  an 
actual  majority.  There  is  also  the  added 
consideration  of  the  natural  need  of  con¬ 
siderable  time  for  the  amalgamation  and 
consolidation  of  the  Armenian  people,  as 
against  some  tendency  to  split  up  into 
fragments.  The  mandate  must  be  long 
enough,  too,  to  make  the  people  thorough- 
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Iy  ready  for  both  self-government  and 
self-protection,  through  an  increasing  use 
of  Armenians  in  the  government  even 
from  the  beginning. 

(4)  An  American  Mandate  Desired. 
It  seems  universally  recognized  that  the 
Armenians  themselves  desire  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Mandate.  And  this  choice  is  ap¬ 
parently  generally  approved  by  Amer¬ 
ica’s  Allies.  The  Turks,  too,  though  not 
wishing  any  separate  Armenian  State, 
would  probably  favor  an  American  Man¬ 
date  for  Armenia,  if  there  must  be  an 
Armenia  at  all. 

(5)  The  conditions  upon  which  Amer¬ 
ica  would  be  justified  in  taking  the  man¬ 
date  for  Armenia  may  be  said  to  be: 
The  genuine  desire  of  the  Armenians ; 
the  cordial  moral  support  of  the  Allies 
in  carrying  out  the  mandate ;  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  Armenians  to  bear  with 
a  pretty  long  mandatory  term,  for  the 
reasons  already  stated,  and  to  give  up  all 
revolutionary  committees ;  that  Armenia 
should  have  territory  enough  to  ensure  a 
successful  development ;  and  that  the 
peculiarly  difficult  mandate  for  Armenia 
should  not  be  the  only  mandate  given 
America  in  Turkey.  None  of  these  con¬ 
ditions,  perhaps,  call  for  comment,  ex¬ 
cept  the  last,  which  will  come  up  for 
later  consideration. 

(6)  The  Extent  and  Boundaries  of  the 
Armenian  State.  The  General  Adviser, 
Dr.  Lybyer,  has  expressed,  so  exactly  the 
conditions  of  the  Commissioners  concern¬ 
ing  the  extent  and  boundaries  of  the  Ar¬ 
menian  State,  that  his  statement  may  well 
replace  any  other  discussion  of  this  ques  • 
tion : 

1.  The  Armenians  should  be  provided  with 
a  definite  territory,  and  organized  as  soon  as 
practicable  into  a  self-governing  independent 
state.  Otherwise  the  questions  of  their  safety 
and  of  their  ceasing  to  be  a  center  of  world- 
disturbance  cannot  be  answered. 

2.  This  area  should  be  taken  from  both 
Turkish  and  Russian  territory.  The  wars  of 
the  Nineteenth  century  divided  the  proper  Ar¬ 
menian  land  between  these  two  empires. 

3.  The  Armenians  are  entitled  to  an  amount 
of  Turkish  territory  which  takes  into  account 
their  losses  by  the  massacres  of  1894-6,  1908-9, 
and  1915-16.  These  losses  may  be  estimated 
at  one  million.* 

4.  They  should  not  be  given  an  excessive 
amount  of  Turkish  territory,  if  their  state 
is  to  be  practicable. 

•a.  The  Turks,  Kurds,  and  other  races 
should  not  be  left  with  a  just  grievance,  since 
that  would  solidify  their  traditional  hostility, 
and  embitter  them  against  the  League  of 
Nations. 

b.  It  has  been  questioned,  even  by  many 
of  themselves,  whether  the  Armenians  are 
ready  for  self-government  at  present;  cer¬ 
tainly  an  imperial  rule  by  them  over  other 
people  should  not  be  thought  of  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  or  the  future. 

c.  It  is  too  much  to  ask  of  the  League 
of  Nations  or  a  mandatory  power  that  they 
undertake  to  held  down  and  perhaps  squeeze 
out  a  large  majority,  in  order  that  a  small 
minority  may  have  time  to  multiply  and  fill 
the  land. 

d.  There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  the 
project  of  ever  producing  an  Armenian  ma¬ 
jority  is  actually  not  feasible;  that  is  to  say, 
if  the  Armenians  are  assigned  too  large  an 
area,  they  will  never  be  able  to  occupy  and 
hold  it. 

e.  The  idea  has  been  suggested  that  Armenia 
should  be  developed  as  a  wall  of  separation  or 
a  buffer  state  between  the  two  Moslem  areas 
occupied  by  Turks  and  Arabs.  This  might  be 
done  by  a  compact,  homogeneous  state  with 
considerable  population  and  resources,  but  it 
is  a  burden  which  the  Armenian  state  cannot 
be  expected  to  bear  within  a  conceivable  time. 

5.  The  proposed  large  Armeania,  to  extend 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  is 
probably  impossible  of  realization,  and  there¬ 
fore  should  not  be  planned  for.  It  encounters 
all  the  objections  previously  mentioned. 

a.  In  1914  and  before  1894  the  Armenians 
were  in  a  small  minority  in  such  an  area, 
probably  never  exceeding  twenty-five  per  cent. 
If  they  should  be  given  the  control,  the  ma¬ 
jority  populations  would  be  injured,  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  all  “Wilsonian  principles"  and  war 
aims.  With  allowance  for  the  estimated  mil¬ 
lion  who  perished,  and  assuming  that  all  these 
could  have  been  gathered  into  the  territory, 
the  Armenians  would  still  now  number  only 
about  one-third  of  the  total  population. 

b.  There  never  was  an  Armenia  which 
ruled  all  this  territory.  The  real  Armenia, 
as  maps  and  records  show,  was  a  highland 
country  which  at  one  time  reached  the  Cas¬ 
pian  Sea,  which  came  near  to  the  Black  Sea 
without  reaching  it,  and  which  never  came 


to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  Lesser  Ar¬ 
menia  of  the  Middle  Apes  in  the  Cilician  re¬ 
gion  was  the  result  of  the  expulsion  and 
flight  of  Armenians  from  further  east, — a 
process  which  scattered  them  over  a  large 
area,  in  which  they  have  ever  since  been  in 
a  minority  almost  everywhere.  The  demand 
for  both  a^eas  is  therefore  an  imperialistic 
claim,  based  historically  upon  an  overstrained 
interpretation  of  facts. 

c.  The  Armenians  are  reduced,  allowing 
for  (he  return  of  survivors,  to  about  ten  per 
cent  of  the  population  in  the  large  area  pro¬ 
posed.  Assuming  an  optimistic  amount  of  mi¬ 
gration  of  other  Armenians  into,  and  of  Turks 
and  Kurds  out  of  the  land,  the  Armenians  still 
would  constitute  only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
population.  (Sec  appended  table  of  estimates 
of  population.)  The  situation  of  mandatory 
power  would  be  extremely  difficult  in  defending 
this  minority,  which  would  as  future  owners 
and  rulers  of  the  land,  be  much  more  obnoxious 
to  the  majority  than  at  present. 

d.  No  European  power  will  undertake  so 
difficult  a  task,  and  it  must  therefore  be  left 
to  the  United  States.  If  the  American  people 
should  be  induced  to  begin  the  process,  and 
this  should  turn  out  to  be  fundamentaly  un¬ 
just,  they  would  modify  their  intention.  The 
chances  are  considerable  that  the  large  Armenia 
would  never  become  an  Armenian  state  at 
all,  but  a  mixed  state,  composed  of  minorities 
of  Armenians,  Turks,  Kurds,  etc.,  which  would 
not  maintain  internal  order  or  security  against 
external  aggression  without  the  support  of  a 
strong  mandatory  power.  This  would  disap¬ 
point  both  the  Armenians,  who  cojld  never 
control  the  government,  and  the  mandatory 
power,  which  could  never  leave  the  country. 

6.  On  the  contrary,  an  Armenia  reduced 
to  the  Armenian  highlands  in  both  Turkey 
and  Russia,  with  an  outlet  on  the  Black  Sea, 
would  have  a  good  chance  of  establishment 
and  continuance.  The  Turkish  area  which 
the  Russians  held  in  1917  may  be  taken  ap¬ 
proximately  as  the  Turkish  portion  of  this 
“small  Armenia.”  and  the  present  territory 
of  Russian  Armenia  as  the  remainder.  Engi¬ 
neers  could  overcome  the  physical  obstacles  to 
internal  and  'external  communication. 

a.  The  Turks  and  Kurds  could  not  right¬ 
fully  complain  of  such  an  area,  because  it  is 
the  historical  Armenia,  and  because  if  the 
million  dead  Armenians  could  be  restored  and 
brought  into  the  land,  the  Armenians  would 
have  about  one-half  the  population  (see  table). 
Migration  of  Turks  and  Kurds  from  this 
area  can  be  more  easily  accomplished  than 
from  the  larger  land,  inasmuch  as  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  them  fled  before  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  and  thus  are  in  a  dislocated  condition. 

b.  The  Armenians  might  become  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  actual  population  within  a  few 
years,  and  with  that  in  view,  and  with  the 
smaller  area,  they  could  be  given  a  larger 
share  in  the  administration  from  the  start,  and 
trained  more  rapidly  to  self-government. 

c.  The  duration  of  the  mandate  would 
be  materially  shortened,  with  a  solider  ethnical 
foundation  and  a  more  compact  area.  The 
mandatory  would  need  far  fewer  troops,  and 
would  be  put  to  much  less  expense. 

d.  The  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  erect¬ 
ing  art  Armenian  state  in  the  larger  area 
are  reduced  for  the  smaller  land.  The  manda¬ 
tory  power  could  with  a  prospect  of  success, 
keep  in  mind  the  giving  of  control  to  the 
Armenians,  since  they  would  after  a  time  not 
be  a  minority,  causing  trouble  by  incessant 
pushing  for  special  privileges  of  an  economic 
and  political  nature,  but  a  majority  with  a 
just  right  to  a  larger  place. 

e.  This  land  having  secure  frontiers,  as 
was  tried  out  thoroughly  during  the  great 
war,  gives  promise  of  self-defensibility.  A 
state  reaching  to  the  Mediterranean  is  a  far 
more  difficult  matter,  with  its  long  frontiers, 
containing  each  a  number  of  vulnerable  spots, 
and  its  permanent  difficulties  of  internal  com¬ 
munication,  due  to  the  broken  configuration  of 
the  land.  Its  very  existence  might  moreover 
be  regarded  by  the  Turks  and  Arabs  as  a 
provocation. 

f.  The  economic  opportunity  of  an  Ar¬ 
menia  on  this  basis  would  be  ample;  all 
essentials  for  food,  fuel,  and  shelter  can  be 
obtained  locally,  and  surpluses  are  easily  to 
be  produced  which  can  be  exchanged  for  other 
wares. 

i.  In  Turkish  Armenia  the  Armenians 
were  able  to  live  and  often  to  prosper,  and 
yet  they  paid  considerable  taxes  and  were 
subject  to  frequent  robbery. 

ii.  In  Russian  Armenia  the  Armenians 
have  thriven  greatly,  under  only  moderately 
favorable  conditions. 

iii.  This  area  is  crossed  by  commercial 
routes  of  immemorial  importance,  notably 
through  Erzingan  and  Erzemra  between  Ana¬ 
tolia  and  Persia  and  Trans-Caucasia,  and 
through  Trebizond  toward  the  Persian  Gulf. 
This  guarantees  the  importance  of  several  towns 
at  nodal  points,  such  as  Kars,  Erivan,  Erzerum, 

*  This  estimate  of  Armenian  losses  by  man¬ 
date  in  the  past  thirty  years  is  especially 
valuable  in  the  light  of  conflicting  statements. 


Mush,  and  Van,  and  suggests  valuable  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  the  direction  of  transportation, 
trade,  and  manufacture  for  export. 

7.  All  this  is  argued  with  the  best  interests 
of  the  Armenians  in  mind,  on  the  basis  of 
genuine  friendliness  toward  them,  and  of 
concern  to  give  them  a  real  and  not  an 
illusory  opportunity.  They  are  in  genuine 


danger  of  grasping  at  too  much  and  losing 
all. 

If  they  establish  themselves  securely  in  the 
more  restricted  area,  and  if  Anatolia  fails  to 
develop  as  a  well  knit  and  successful  state, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  question  should 
not  be  resumed  later  of  connecting  Cilicia 
with  Armenia. 


ESTIMATES  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  AN 
ARMENIAN  STATE 


The  appended  tables  are  the  result  of  an 
effort  to  compare  the  population  of  Armenian 
areas  to  two  plans.  That  which  includes  a 
“Larger  Turkish  Armenia”  was  worked  out 
by  the  American  Division  of  Western  Asia 
at  the  Peace  Conference,  and  can  be  exam¬ 
ined  more  fully  in  the  records  of  the  Con¬ 
ference.  It  represents  probably,  subject  to 
minor  alterations,  the  best  possible  arrange¬ 
ment  on  the  basis  of  giving  an  outlet  on  both 
the  Black  and  Mediterranean  Seas;  the  fron¬ 
tiers  follow  natural  features,  and  the  connection 
with  Cilicia  is  made  as  narrow  as  practicable. 
The  “Smaller  Turkish  Armenia”  suggested  in 
the  text  cuts  off  for  Armenia  in  Turkey  sub¬ 
stantially  that  portion  of  the  Armenian  plateau 
which  was  held  by  Russia  in  her  period  of 
advance  during  the  great  war.  The  phrase 
“Differential  Area”  was  chosen  to  represent 


what  is  left  after  subtracting  “Smaller  Turkish 
Armenia”  from  “Larger  Turkish  Armenia," 
and  extends  from  Mcrsina  to  Kharput  and 
nerth  to  the  Black  Sea. 

A.  Befcre  1914.  This  table  is  estimated 
from  the  statistics  prepared  by  Drs.  Magic  and 
Westcrmann.  Percentages  are  attached.  The 
Moslems  arc  not  separated  into  groups;  they 
include  about  400,000  Lazes  on  the  Black  Sea 
coast  between  Trebizond  and  Batum;  about 
one  half  are  Turks;  most  of  the  remainder  are 
Kurds,  some  of  whom  are  Shiite  or  Kizilbash, 
and  the  remainder  Sunnite.  Dr.  Magie’s  fig¬ 
ures  may  under-estimate  the  Armenians  in 
some  areas.  Certainty  will  never  be  attained 
as  to  the  numbers  of  the  different  elements 
in  Turkey  until  a  scientific  ethnological  survey 
has  been  made  under  disinterested  control. 


Area 

% 

Moslems 

% 

Armenians 

% 

c 

larger  Turkish  Armenia. 

71 

3,073.000 

2154 

933,000 

654 

289,000 

Differential  area  . 

73 

1,697,000 

20 

461,000 

6 

136,000 

Smaller  Turkish  Armenia 

68 

1,376,000 

2354 

472,000 

754 

153,000  : 

l  16,000 

2,017,000 

B.  In  1920.  It  may  be  assumed  that  in  “Smaller  Turkish  Armenia"  50  per  cent  of 
1920  order  will  be  restored  so  that  all  survivors  the  Armenians  and  Syrian  Christians  have 
can  return,  of  the  Armenians  who  were  de-  perished,  and  20  per  cent  of  the  Greeks  and 
ported  or  who  fled  into  Russia,  and  of  the  Moslems.  The  Armenians  of  the  “Differential 
Turks  and  Kurds  who  fled  from  the  territory  Area”  had  not  the  same  opportunity  to  es- 
occupied  or  threatened  by  Russia.  An  estimate  cape  into  Russia,  and  it  is  guessed  that  75  per 
follows,  in  which  it  is  guessed  that  in  the  cent  of  these  have  perished. 


Area 

% 

Moslems 

% 

Armenians 

% 

Greeks 

Larger  Turkish  Armenia. 

80 

2,459,000 

11 

351.000 

8 

232,000 

Differential  area . 

85 

1,358,000 

7 

115.000 

7 

110,000 

1  9,000  1,592,000 

Smaller  Turkish  Armenia 

75 

1,101,000 

16 

236,000 

8 

122,000 

Estimated  losses  in  whole 

area  . 

615,000 

582,000 

57,000 

17,000  12,270,000 

C.  In  order  to  give  the  Armenians  the 

bene 

course  has 

no 

relation  tc 

fit  of  their  entire  losses  in 

i  1  urkey  during  the 

established  ; 

Armenian 

war,  one  million  may  be  added 

to  the  numbers 

the  justice, 

on 

of  Armenians  according  to 

each  plan.  This  of 

ing  them  the  "Smaller  Turkish  Armenia.” 

Area 

% 

Moslems 

% 

Armenians 

% 

Greeks 

Larger  Turkish  Armenia. 

60 

2,459.000 

3354 

1,351,000 

6 

232,000 

Smaller  Turkish  Armenia 

45 

1,101,000 

50 

1,236,000 

5 

122,000 

8,000  2,467,000 

D.  In  1925. — It  may  be  assumed  that  on 
cither  plan,  changes  will  take  place  between 
1920  and  1925  in  the  following  manner:  20 
per  cent  of  the  Moslems  will  leave,  and  300,000 
Armenians  will  come  from  other  parts  of  Turkey 
and  the  world.  No  account  is  taken  of  natural 
increase,  but  this  would  act  against  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  Armenians,  because  they  lost 


men  in  far  greater  proportion  than  women,  and 
because  they  are  less  numerous  than  the  Mos¬ 
lems,  particularly  when  the  larger  area  is  con¬ 
sidered.  It  appears  that  in  normal  times  be¬ 
fore  the  war  Armenians  increased  more  rapidly 
than  Moslems,  because  of  differences  in  social 
systems  and  military  service;  conditions  will 
probably  reduce  these  differences  in  the  future. 


Area  %  Moslems  %  Armenians  %  Greeks  %  Others  Total 

Larger  Armenia  .  6O54  1,967,000  23  651,000  8  232,000  54  17,000  2,867,000 

Differential  area .  1,086,000  115,000  110,000  9,000 

Smaller  Armenia .  57  881,000  35  536,000  8  122,000  54  8,000  1,547,000 


E.  It  remains  to  add  Russian  Armenia  to  the 
Turkish  areas  considered.  The  assumption  has 
been  made  that  Russian  Armenia  will  contain 
in  1920,  after  the  Turkish  Armenians  have 
gone  home,  a  population  of  about  one  and  one- 


half  times  as  gTeat  as  that  estimated  by  Mr. 
Lynch,  in  his  “Armenia,”  Vol.  1,  p.  451.  His 
actual  figures,  as  of  about  1890,  for  the  Rus¬ 
sian  part  of  the  Armenian  plateau,  are:  Ar¬ 
menians  519,238,  Moslems  459,580,  Greeks,  47,- 
763,  others  69,129,  total  1,095,710. 


Area 

% 

Moslems 

% 

Armenians  % 

Greeks 

% 

Others 

Total 

Russian  Armenia 
Larger  Turkish 

Armenia 

40 

600,000 

50 

750,000 

3 

50,000 

7 

100,000 

1,500,000 

with  Russian 
Smaller  Turkish 

Armenia 

Armenia 

67 

3,059,000 

24 

1,101,000 

6 

282,000 

3 

117,000 

4,559,000 

with  Russian 

Armenia 

57 

1,701,000 

33 

986,000 

6 

172,000 

4 

108,000 

2,967,000 

F.  Finally  it  may  be  assumed  between  1920 
and  1925,  250,000  Armenians  from  the  remain¬ 
der  of  Russia  and  from  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  that  a  like  number  of  Moslems  will 


emigrate.  Again  no  account  is  taken  of  natural 
increase,  which  might  make  a  small  addition 
to  the  Armenian  percentage. 


Area  %  Moslems  % 

Russian  Armenia .  23  350,000  67 

Larger  Turkish  Armenia 

with  Russian  Armenia  53  2,317,000  38 

Smaller  Turkish  Armenia 

with  Russian  Armenia  40  1,231,000  50 


Armenians  %  Greeks  %  Others  Total 

1,000,000  3  50,000  7  100,000  1,500,000 

1,651,000  654  282,000  254  117,000  4,367,000 

1,536,000  6  172,000  4  108,000  3,047,000 


The  whole  calculation  then  shows  a  possibility 
under  favorable  conditions  that  by  1925  the 
Armenians  can  be  in  a  small  majority  in  an 
Armenia  erected  on  the  smaller  basis.  They 
would  constitute  about  two-thirds  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  Russian  portion,  and  a  little  over 


one-third  in  the  Turkish  portion. 

In  an  Armenia  cm  the  larger  basis  they  would 
not  exceed  40  per  cent  for  the  whole  area  in 
1925,  and  would  then  constitute  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  in  the  Russian  portion, 
and  not  over  one-fourth  in  the  Turkish  portion. 
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II _ THE  PROBLEM  OF  A  SEPARATE  CON- 

ST  ANTINOPOUT  AN  STATE 


solution  is  to  leave  this  also  with  Constantinople. 

i.  This  area  was  ceded  to  the  Balkan  Allies 
early  in  1913,  and  assigned  to  Bulgaria,  but 
it  was  recovered  by  Turkey  after  the  second 
Balkan  war.  If  Bulgaria  continues  to  be  kept 
out  of  her  rightful  lands  in  Macedonia,  she  has 


while  the  number  of  Turks  has  been 
increased. 

ii.  Greece  has  claimed  the  territory,  but 
statistics  submitted  by  the  Greeks  do  not  esti¬ 
mate  that  before  1912  the  Greek  population  of 
the  territory  between  the  Enos-Midia  line  and 
the  present  Bulgarian  frontier  was  more  than 
147,000,  or  42  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Their 
rn  statements  show  that  a  large  proportion  of 


Straits  is  adopted,  in  an  International 
State.  . 

(vii)  It  deserves  to  be  especially  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  reason  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  International  Constantino-  ou[  oi  uci  . . . 

politan  State,  is  not  to  humiliate  Turkey  gr0UIld  for  claiming  Turkish  Thrace 

m  Th-  ConreDtion  of  such  a  State,  ly  and  so  permanently,  as  by  an  Interna-  or  any  Moslem  interest;  but  simply  to  „gio„  for  settlement  of  refogees.  A,  re- 
(1)  The  Conception  ot  suen  a  ot  y  r  r  Na_  squarelv  and  honestly  a  situation  gm-ds  Turkish  end  Bulgarian  Thrace,  there  ha. 

In  facmg  fte  problem  of  a  separate  Urn  onal  state  g  such  %vhich  is  a  constant  menace  both  to  the  been  a  eensidentble  exchange  of  population  since 

H  nTa!  a cka? lider binding  of  the  nternatioSaliaation  is  manifest,  when  it  peace  of  Turkey  and  to  the  peace  of  the  191S,  so  that  few  Bulgar,™  rentatn  m  the 
fiof‘re  of  the  state  proposed  is  remembered  that  the  Straits  have  been  world;  and,  deceiving  ourselves  no  longer 

The  definite  pfan  fo™  a  League  of  Na-  closed  almost  continuously  since  1911.  with  vain  makeshifts,  to  determine  upon 

tiols  w?ft?4  mSatory  sysSit  should  (ii)  Woolf  hardly  overstates  the  need  the  only  undamenta  soluttom  No  such 

be  no  ek  gives  new  help  in  the  solution  ofVastic  action  u/this  matter,  when  he 

of  this  difficult  question.  It  is  proved  says i ;  “Constantinople  and  the  narrow  £“7  ^He  counted  eerSin 

that  the  Constantmopohtan  State,  as  a  straits  upon  which  it  stands  have  occa-  ’  lated  interests_economic,  po- 

ereat  international  interest,  should  be  S10ned  the  world  more  trouble,  have  cosr  Br_  i  will  in  the 

directly  in  charge  of  the  Jrf a^e- °  .  ?“  humanity  111  ^lood  ^"vpars^than  end  gain  from  a  permanent  solution  of  this  number’ migrated  between-  1912  and  the 

tions  for  the  good  of  all  the  nations ,  in  during  the  last  five  hundred  years,  than  •  world-auestion  Great  War.  They  do  not  state  the  reciprocal 

the  sure  conviction  that  even  national  any  other  single  spot  upon  the  earth.  tms  v  B  ,  2,  ,  .  «-  fact  that  an  approximately  equal  number  of 

interests  are  often  promoted  better  oy  Certainly  during  the  last  hundred  years  (3)  Extent  and  Boundaries:  ine  ais-  Turks  mjgrated  from  territory  acquired  by 

international  cooperation  than  by  inter-  ;t  has  been  the  chief  European  center  of  cussion  of  the  extent  and  boundaries  oi  Greece  in  19i3  and  sctticd  here,  so  that  there 

national  competition.”  international  unrest.  From  it,  and  about  the  Constantmopohtan  State  is  by  the  wa9  not  a  mere  expulsion  of  Greeks,  but  a 

The  State  would  be  administered  it,  have  radiated  continually  international  General  Adviser,  Dr.  Lybyer,  and  puts  fa.rcxohangcofpopulation  The  Greekpopula- 

through  a  mandatory  for  the  League  a  dairies  and  hatreds  and  suspicions  It  clearly  the  elements  of  that  Probkm,  an-  uon  was^then  probabl^not  over  M ^-entof 

Mandatory  appointed  by  the  League,  re-  was  the  direct  origin  and  cause  of  a  large  ticipating  *  ■Rnmdaries  Com-  changes  during  the  Great  War  should  hardly 

sponsible  to  the  League,  and  removable  number  of  the  wars  fought  in  the  nine-  ground  by  the  special  Boundaries  tom  ^  account  The  claim  of  Greece  to 

at  the  will  of  the  League,  but  held  perma-  teenth  century.  It  is  not  improbable  that  mission  later  recommended.  - - 

nent  except  for  cause;  for  it  is  plain  when  Europe  in  her  last  ditch  has  fought  i.  The  primary  reason  for  the  setting  off 

that  there  should  not  be  any  unnecessary  the  last  battle  of  the  Great  War,  we  shall  of  a  separate  area  at  ^"fantmople  to  be 

shifting  in  the  administrative  power  find  that  what  we  have  again  been  fight-  unde,-  ^  £  s  & 

The  Mandatory,  moreover,  should  be  ing  about  is  really  Constantinople.  n  B]ack  gea  and  the  Mediterranean, 

a  real  mandatory  for  the  League,  a  trus-  Now,  this  perpetual  centre  of  intrigue  ^  a  c0Tlcern  Df  many  nations,  who  cannot 
tee  for  international  interests,  not  a  power  and  endieSs  cause  of  trouble  must  be  done  reniain  satisfied  with  the  ownership  of  any 

using  its  position  to  advance  its  own  na-  away  with.  one  power,  should  be  permanently  and  freely 

tional  interests.  To  this  end,  the  Man-  «;;)  The  close  of  this  greatest  of  open. 

datory  should  be  territorially  and  strate-  wa  w;th  its  many  new  adjustments,  2.  Inasmuch  as  the  Sea  of  Marmora  is 

gically  disinterested.  and  particularly  with  the  break-up  of  the  small,  and  in  a  sense  may  be •  «^rd*d  “.jagg 

The  Constant, nopol.tan  State  could  be  0,d  ^-urkish  Empire,  gives  an  unrivaled  ?”  inide  „.f  only  the  “of 

administered  by  an  InteI?.“t,0"“'  fjoruj  opportu„ity  to  clear  up,  in  a  permanent  of  the  Bosphoros  a„d  He  Dar. 

mission*  like  the  notably  successful  way>  once  and  {or  aji  this  great  plague-  danelIe.  but  also  the  entire  shore  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Danube,  DUt  ine  spQt  ^  worid  if  this  opportunity  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  American  experts  in 
problem  here  is  more  complex,  and  tne  nQW  negiected,  or  grasped  only  in  international  Law  at  Paris  pronounced  that 

single  Mandatory  would  seem  to  have  nerveiess  vacillating  and  selfish  fashion,  serious  complications  might  arise  if  an  inde-  -  ,  .  .  , 

some  decided  advantages  over  the  Com-  h  „  have  again  the  old  intolerable  pendent  state  should  reach  these  waters  at  any  proceed  westward  along  the  heights  south  of 

.  •  « _  t _  race  nf  the  Con-  .  .  TV,  b  r  .  j  ,  nnint  Mudania,  and  Panderma  as  far  as  the  boundary 

mission  plan,  in  tne  case  oi  me  con  situation.  We  are  confronted  by  a  great  P°lI“-  . 

stantinopolitan  State,  for  example,  there  chailenge  Timid  counsels  should  not  3.  Constantinople  is  also  the  place  where 
would  he  actual  governmental  functions  - - Wnnlf  nuti  it-  "Constan- 


this  area  cannot  be  justified. 

iii.  On  the  basis  of  population,  Turkish 
Thrace  was  really  Turkish  in  1914,  the  propor¬ 
tion  reaching  at  least  60  per  cent. 

iv.  There  is  no  prospect  that,  without  violent 
changes,  any  other  element  than  the  Turkish 
will  become  a  majority  of  the  population  within 
a  considerable  time.  In  case  this  should  ulti¬ 
mately  happen,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  alter¬ 
ations  of  boundaries  desirable,  the  League  of 
Nations  could  transfer  a  portion  of  Thrace  out 
of  the  Constantinople  area. 

7.  On  the  Asiatic  side,  the  frontier  be¬ 
ginning  on  the  Black  Sea  coast  a  short  distance 
cast  of  the  mouth  of  the  Sakaria  River  might 
run  east  of  the  river  to  Ak  Sofu  Dagh,  cross 
to  Gcuk  Dagh,  pass  southwestward  to  the 
ridge  between  Isnik  and  Ycni  Shehir,  and 


railways  make  the  crossing  between  Europe  and 
Western  Asia;  arrangements  for  the  stations 
and  yards  of  these  need  to  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count. 

4.  On  account  of  the  ready  access  by  water 
and  rail  the  economic  support  of  the  city  doe.® 
not  need  to  be  provided  for  completely  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  state,  except  as  regards 


would  be  actual  governmental  functions  Woolf  puts  it:  "Constan- 

to  be  exercised,  as  there  are  not  in  the  t*  le  ;s  the  test  of  the  Great  War’s  re¬ 
same  sense  in  the  control  ol  tramc  on  ^  ;t  „„  be,  and  is,  given  to  any 
the  Danube.  These  could  be  better  han-  state  it  means  the  rule  of  the  world 
died  by  a  regularly  organized  govern-  war .  jf  .  .  .  jt  be  administered  by  all 

ment.  The  Mandatory,  too,  as  o'^ctly  H  Constantinople  means  the  rule  of 

controlled  by  the  League  of  Nations  ^  ^  by  ^  „  _ 

ranVinSS  commission”  oTThe  (iv)  Th.  i”'"  X  STSSjS 

howeyer  ^ 

and  Han pprous  delavs  It  would  also  have  and  massacre.  It  would  be  hard  to  dou5tedly  continue,  and  since  it  may  be  as- 

and  dangerous  ae  y  .  ,  ,  ;  J  choose  out  of  any  list  of  leading  nations,  sumed  that  the  League  of  Nations  will  provide 

a  nation  less  fitted  for  this  world  task  for  the  security  of  all  elements  without  privilege 

than  she  She  has  completely  forfeited  or  favor,  there  is  no  need  to  adjust  the  bound- 

any  claim  to  such  a  responsibility.  ary  to  racial  groups. 

as  we  have  already  6-  0n  the  European  side,  it  is  better,  all 


more  immediate  power  behind  it. 

Such  a  State  should  include  Constan¬ 
tinople,  and  have  charge  of  its  admin¬ 
istration.  This  is  the  more  demanded,  .  M 

’the  Tutlf  ayreC°p7X  «£ \  to  .fie  distinct  advan-  r_m  o(  Turtey  in  E„ro,,  a,  .  ^ 

Shiv  not  even  in  the  majority.  This  state  tage  of  Turkey’s  own  new  democratic  cepting  the  Turw>Bulgarian  frontier  of  1915  be  at  the  outset  about  two  millions,  of  whom 
S,1H  olen  havp  a  reasonable  territory  on  government  to  be  definitely  withdrawn  subject  t0  minor  modifications.  The  Constanti-  about  60  per  cent  would  be  Turks,  25  per  cent 
fortifica-  from  this  center  of  intrigue.  Though,- 

shown  on  the  accompanying  map;  but  the  decrease,  and  that  of  Greeks  and  Western 


things  considered,  to  leave  with  Constantinople 


of  the  Sanjak  of  Bigha,  which  it  might  follow 
to  the  sea  south  of  Mt.  Ida. 

i.  The  line  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
Ismid  is  located  east  of  the  Sakaria,  including 
the  marshy  area  near  the  river's  mouth,  in 
order  to  facilitate  engineering  problems  of 
drainage,  and  provide  an  area  suitable  for 
dairy  farming  within  the  reach  and  control  of 
Constantinople. 

ii.  Brusa  would  better  be  left  to  the  Turks, 
because  it  lias  no  relation  to  the  defense  of 
the  Straits;  because  the  local  population  is 
predominantly  Turkish;  and  because  the  Turks 
are  sentimentally  attached  to  this  as  the  first 
Ottoman  capital.  To  take  from  them  all  three 
capitals,  Constantinople,  Adrianople,  and  Brusa, 
would  be  very  severe. 

iii.  The  Troad  Peninsula,  while  predominant¬ 
ly  Turkish,  constitutes  such  a  separate  physical 
area  that  it  cannot  well  be  divided.  Therefore, 
for  the  defense  of  the  Dardanelles,  it  must 
all  go  with  the  Straits. 

8.  The  total  population  of  this  area  would 


question  of  disposing  of  the  remainder  of 
“Turkish  Thrace"  is  so  acute,  that  the  best 


Europeans  to  increase,  especially  in  Constanti¬ 
nople  and  the  smaller  cities  of  the  area. 


should  be^abolished'  This  interna-  fu^Turkis^Teaders  MreS’y'  realize  8the  i’^'an’ adjustment- of ’the’  Enos-Midia  line,  as  portion  of  Turk's  would  be  likely 
lional  Story'  course  be  open  evils  which  have  come  from  this  intrigue 

to  all  people  for  any  legitimate  purposes,  and  might  well  welcome— even  though 
T°--a‘  1  VliQtrirt  of  Columbia  in  Amer-  with  natural  reluctance— the  kind  of  sur- 
to  it*  o°d  hTa  nat“l  place  for  g«at  gery  which  should  sever  their  State  rom 
educational  and  religious  foundations,  so  such  a  seat  of  infection..  At  the  s»a 
that  such  Moslem  institutions  could  re-  time,  the  Turks  remaining  within  the 
“  l  and  be  further -built  up.  The  Turk-  boundaries  of  the  International  State, 
l  ana  De  iuru  e  i  _  mundatnrv.  would  cer- 


ish  "pooulation  equally  of  course,'  would  under  a  competent  mandatory,  would  ccr- 
be  free  to  stay.  But  Constantinople  tainly  have  the  best  government  they 

would  not  longer  be  the  capital  of  Tur-  have  ever  had. 

key.  In  the  administration  of  the  State,  (vi)  The  situation,  furthermore^  can- 


We  have  now  frankly  recognized  the  lions  are  Moslems  (about  seven  millions 
necessity,  in  bare  justice  to  the  Arme-  Turks)  and.  one  and  one-half  millions 
nians,  for  an  Armenia  separated  from  *  Greeks.  This  should  assure  to  the  new 
Key.  Hi  u.c  dtummouauv..  —  vj  v  ■ •  /  v"  .  ,  „  Turkey,  and  the  equal  necessity  for  a  Turkey  an  ample  opportunity  of  devel- 

however,  all  possible  consideration  should  not  be  dealt  with  adequatdy  .or -  with _any  separated  Constantinopolitan  State,  in  re-  opment.  In  the  interests  of  a  reasonable 
be  given  to  Moslem  sentiment,  and  rea-  final  satisfaction,  except  internationally  to  a  ;ust  and  imperative  world  self-determination  for  some  of  the  smaller 

sonable  practical  adjustments  arranged,  and  through  an  international  state.  And  .  t  racial  groups,  it  may  be  also  necessary 

The  Sultan  might  even  conceivably  con-  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Manda-  Turkev  is  thus  called  upon  to  sur-  to  allow  their  transfer,  if  they  so  choose, 
tinue  to  reside  at  Constantinople  if  that  tory  System,  as  planned  by  the  Beace  der  Jhe  sovereitmty  over  certain  to  Syria  or  Mesopotamia,  or  to  grant 
_  j . -i _ s  »i,a  AAnrlitmnc  nampH.  F nnfprpnrp  would  seem  to  succest  both  .  .  .  .  . ..  .  them  at  least  local  autonomy 

(2)  Reasons  for  a  Mandate  for  the 
Turkish  State.  It  seems  to  be  generally 
recognized  by  the  Turkish  people  them- 


were  desired  under  .he  conditions  named.  Conference,  po^ionf  o7  AsfCMino"  bn,  in  no 

What ''are  own  conquerors  treat- 

establishment  of  an  i 


What  are  the  reasons  which  make  the  dire?tl5  out^AeCov^  ed  territories  won  in  war. 

establishment  of  an  international  Constan-  .  TJ  \  Nations  Until  (1)  General  Extent.  But  in  pursu-  recognized  by  the  Turkish  people  them- 

tinopolitan  State,  as  n°w  conceived,  im-  nant  of  th  ^  g \  State  is  definitely  ance  of  this  different  spirit  shown  in  con-  selves  that  the  surest  and  speediest  road 
perative,  in  the  final  settlement  of  this  win  u  endleSs  intrigues  quest,  if  the  principles  of  national  unity  out  of  their  present  evil  conditions  is  by 

war-  .  ,  on  the  part  of  various  Powers  to  possess  and  of  self-determination  are  to  be  truly  way  of  a  mandate  under  the  League  of 

(i)  President  Wilson  himself,  in  the  “  Straits  So  long  as  n  state  applied  to  the  Turkish  people,  Anatolia,  Nations,  and  so  shifting  from  an  im- 

twelfth  of  his  Fourteen  Points,  made  Takas Turkey has  any  lra,d  of  hold  the  bulk  of  Asia  Minor  remaining,  with  perialistic  state  to  a  democratic  one  And 
much  of  by  the  Turks,  points  at  least  » sig^iant  territory,  ample  outlets  to  the  sea,  should  be  left  from  every  point  of  view  that  appears 
in  this  direction,  when  lie  writes;  The  -P°.  ni  j.;  encouraged.  The  for  a  Turkish  State,  but  under  such  con-  desirable.  Indeed,  it  seems  impossible 

Dardanelles  should  be  permanently  opened  gST  for  example,  have  flready  de-  ditions  as  may  sacredly  guard  the  rights  to  expect  any  satisfactory  change  ,n  the 
as  a  free  passage  to  the  ships  and  com-  ,  .  their  ambition  to  have  Constanti-  of  all  minorities,  whether  racial  or  re-  government  of _  Turkey  by  any .  other 

mcrce  of  all  nations  under  international  „  “J  ,h„ir  ,nlt  arp  conducting  ligious.  This  would  give  to  Turkey  a  method.  And  if  the  Turks  had  not  them- 


guarantees."  It  would  seem  that  that  end  "“^“i^'o^^paTida’^'thirm'd  cSparative'l’y  very  large  area— larger  selves  suggested  a  mandatory  the 
could  be  accomplished  in  no  way  so  sure-  “  hc™ tgca,  0pf  may  be  espected  than  France,— having  a  population  one-  Conference  might  well  have  felt  obliged 

mane0n.°n;oWi"n  Sf’hfprffii^f  fen’milfcL^oFTho^sUre^rm'il-  “’tosTuS  statement,  indeed,  may  be 
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outlet,  since  that  area  has  many  ports.  But 
it  is  very  valuable  to  the  areas  both  at  the 
northeast  and  the  north.  It  should  not  be 
separated  economically  from  Anatolia  at  present, 
and  if  at  any  future  time  the  Armenians  should 
receive  it,  provisions  would  have  to  be  made 
for  the  use  of  its  ports  by  the  interior  regions 
of  Anatolia  from  Kaisariyeh  to  Konia. 

The  region  between  Cilicia  and  Armenia,  con¬ 
taining  Albistan,  Malatia  and  Kharput'  is 
claimed  by  the  Armenians,  but  should  also  be 
left  with  Anatolia.  It  contained  in  1914  a 
mixture  of  Turks,  Kizilbash,  Armenians,  Sun¬ 
nite  Kurds  and  others,  proportioned  apparently 
in  the  order  named.  Strong  mandatory  control 
would  be  difficult  because  of  the  distance  from 
the  coast  across  rough  mountainous  country, 
but  it  would  be  very  necessary,  lest  the  region 
become  a  hunting  ground  for  Turkish,  Kurdish, 
and  Armenian  bands,  each  anxious  to  acquire 
the  territory  for  its  people. 

V.  Adalia  and  the  Southwest.  Italy’s  claim 
to  the  southwest  of  Asia  Minor  rests  upon 
nothing  that  is  compatible  with  the  principles 
of  the  Commission’s  instructions.  There  are 
no  Italians  native  to  the  country,  and  no  evi¬ 
dence  exists  that  the  jwpulation  desires  Italy 
as  a  mandatory  over  them.  In  this  region  the 
Moslems  arc  to  the  Greek  Orthodox  Christians 
as  ten  to  one.  None  of  this  area  should  be 
separated  from  Anatolia. 

VI.  Smyrna  and  the  West.  The  problem  of 
the  west  coast  is  a  difficult  one,  not  because 
of  the  intrinsic  situation,  but  because  of  the 
persistency  of  the  Greek  Government  in  de¬ 
manding  an  area  there,  and  of  the  fact  that  a 
Greek  army  is  in  occupation. 

Nowhere  except  perhaps  in  the  Sanjak  of 
Smyrna  and  certain  coastal  Kazas  is  the  Greek 
Orthodox  population  in  a  majority,  and  the 
complete  proof  that  it  is  in  majority  there 
awaits  an  impartial  census.  If  any  question 
existed  previously  as  to  the  unwillingness  of 
the  majority  of  the  population  in  the  area 
now  occupied  by  the  Greeks  to  be  annexed  to 
Greece,  or  to  have  Greece  as  a  mandatory,  the 
question  has  been  answered  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  occupation.*  The  question 
has  also  been  answered  as  to  whether  the 
Balkan  State  of  modern  Greece  has  readied 
such  a  degree  of  civilization  that  it  can  be 
entrusted  with  mandatory  rule  over  a  people 
of  different  faith  and  hostile  feeling. 

The  Greek  army  and  all  authority  of  the 
Greek  Government  ought  to  be  withdrawn  from 
an  area  where  better  order  was  kept  by  twelve 
British  officers  than  can  be  maintained  by  one 
hundred  thousand  Greek  troops.  There  can 
be  no  settled  peace  until  either  a  Greek  con¬ 
quest  has  swept  far  to  the  interior,  with  great 
destruction  of  property  and  life,  or  until  the 
Greek  power  is  wholly  removed.  In  the  latter 
case  the  question  would  still  remain:  Should 
an  area  in  Western  Asia  Minor  be  set  off  as 
a  special  Greek  region  and  placed  under  a 
separate  mandate?  The  answer  is  in  the 
negative  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  The  character  of  the  country  is  such 
that  no  good  natural  boundary  can  be  found 
except  high  up  in  the  hills.  If  such  a  boundary 
be  traced,  the  population  within  it  would  be 
so  markedly  Moslem  (about  three  to  one)  that 
the  area  could  have  no  special  Greek  char¬ 
acter. 

(2)  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  more  or  less 
arbitrary  line  be  drawn  farther  west,  it  would 
not  constitute  a  good  barrier  for  defense  against 
smugglers  or  brigand  bands. 

(3)  Any  line  drawn  now  would  be  re¬ 
garded,  more  or  less,  as  an  economic  barrier, 
cutting  off  Smyrna  and  other  coast  cities  from 
seme  of  the  trade  with  the  interior,  to  mutual 
disadvantage. 

(4)  Neither  Greeks  nor  Turks  in  Western 
Asia  Minor  would  believe  anything  except  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  League  of  Nations  to 
permit  Greece  later  to  annex  the  territory  set 
off,  and  perhaps  to  extend  her  holdings  further. 
The  elements  would  therefore  be  present  for 
a  Macedonian  system  of  sustained  brigand  war¬ 
fare,  which  could  be  kept  down  only  by  more 

*  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  massacres  of 
Moslems  by  Greeks,  and  subsequent  atrocities, 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  landing  at  Smyrna 
May  IS,  1915.  An  official  Inter-Allied  inquiry 
has  confirmed  the  fact  of  the  atrocities. 


military  effort  and  expenditure  than  any  manda¬ 
tory  power  cares  to  assume. 

Shall  any  measures  be  taken  then  to  develop 
a  special  Gree  karca  in  Asia  Minor?  The 
maximum  that  would  seem  to  be  advisable  at 
the  present  would  be  that  a  strong  mandatory 
power  should  be  entrusted  with  a  single  man¬ 
date  for  all  Anatolia,  and  should  take  special 
pains  to  protect  Greeks  and  Turks  alike  and 
preserve  order  in  the  west,  with  the  possibility 
of  a  limited  locally  autonomous  Greek  area. 
The  question  of  a  future  separated  Greek  area 
could  then  be  left  in  abeyance,  to  be  brought 
up  again  if  circumstances  justify. 

VII.  A  Mandate  for  Anatolia.  While  the 
instructions  of  this  Commission  do  not  directly 
mention  the  assignment  by  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  of  a  mandatory  nation  to  assist  the  Turks, 
many  of  the  Turks  themselves  have  suggested 
such  a  plan,  and  some  have  presented  urgent 
requests  for  America  as  the  mandatory  power. 
The  need  of  supervision  over  finance,  public 
works,  education,  internal  order,  and  all  the 
processes  of  government  is  hardly  less  for  the 
Turks,  despite  their  centuries  of  political  ex¬ 
perience,  than  for  the  Armenians.  Syrians,  and 
Mesopotamians.  It  is  in  fact  impossible  to 
discern  any  other  method  of  setting  Western 
Asia  in  order.  The  Turks  if  left  to  them¬ 
selves  in  a  condition  of  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
general  exhaustion,  with  a  feeling  that  they 
had  been  unjustly  treated  and  then  abandoned 
by  all  the  world,  could  not  fail  to  be  a  source 
of  trouble  and  disturbance  until  another  crisis, 
with  perhaps  another  great  war,  would  necessi¬ 
tate  some  such  solution  as  is  now  suggested, 
but  under  conditions  less  favorable  to  success. 

VIII.  The  Desirability  of  a  Single  Manda¬ 
tory  for  Armenia,  Anatolia,  and  Constantinople. 
While  it  is  desirable  that  Armenia,  Anatolia* 
and  Constantinople  should  be  placed  under 
separate  mandates,  and  governed  by  separated 
administrations,  it  is  also  desirable  that  the 
three  mandates  should  be  held  by  one  great 
power. 

(1)  Those  areas  have  been  held  together 
for  several  centuries,  and  have  a  great  number 
of  close  ties  of  all  sorts,  the  delicate  adjustment 
of  which  can  be  best  accomplished  under  one 
power. 

(2)  Unity  of  economic  control,  with  similar 
commercial  laws,  coinage,  weights,  and  meas¬ 
ures,  and  language  of  business  is  advantageous 
to  all  concerned. 

(3)  Problems  of  repatriation  and  exchange 
of  populations,  can  be  arranged  more  justly 
and  promptly  under  one  mandatory. 

(4)  The  adjustment  of  the  public  debt  will 
be  easier. 

(5)  The  building  of  railroads  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  routes  of  travel  can  be  better 
arranged. 

(6)  Police  control  and  repression  of  bri¬ 
gandage  will  be  far  simpler.  On  the  contrary, 
the  holding  of  the  three  areas  by  separate  powers 
permits  the  taking  of  refuge  by  bandits  and 
criminals  across  the  borders. 

(7)  Unity  is  urged  by  many  well-informed 
foreigners,  looking  from  various  points  of 
view.  Many  of  these  favor  not  merely  a 
single  mandatory  power,  but  a  single  mandate. 
Practically  all  the  benefits  can  be  obtained  by 
the  first  plan  that  could  be  obtained  by  the 
second,  and  many  serious  difficulties  can  be 
avoided,  such  as  arise  from  persecution  of  Ar¬ 
menians,  interference  with  navigation,  and  com¬ 
plications  of  intrigue. 

(8)  Friction  which  might  arise  between 
three  mandatories,  and  which  might  conceivably 
lead  to  a  great  war,  could  be  eliminated. 

(9)  The  transition  would  be  more  easily 
acceptable  by  the  Turkish  people,  than  if  two 
or  three  powers  should  take  control  of  the 
three  areas.  The  fact  that  the  mandatory 
would  probably  establish  a  central  control  in 
Constantinople  would  aid  the  transition  still 
further. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  of  Terri¬ 
torial  Conditions  in  Anatolia,  various 
minority  people  have  been  briefly  studied. 
It  seems  necessary  to  consider  further,  at 
this  point,  only  the  rather  pressing  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Greeks. 


IV— THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  GREEKS 


said  to  include  the  specific  reasons  why 
Turkey  should  have  a  mandate ;  to  secure 
genuinely  good  government,  without  op¬ 
pression,  bribery,  or  corruption,  for  the 
Turks  themselves;  to  guarantee  the  rights 
of  all  minorities,  racial  or  religious;  io 
deliver  Turkey  from  the  demoralization 
of  incessant  intrigue  from  outside;  to 
secure,  without  selfish  exploitation  oy 
the  Mandatory  or  any  other  outside 
Power,  Turkey’s  economic  development 
and  economic  independence,  for  there  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  she  has  been 
living  far  below  her  material  possibili¬ 
ties  ;  in  line  with  the  Allied  settlement 
with  Germany,  to  disband  the  most  of 
the  Turkish  Army  and  do  away  with  all 
military  conscription,  depending  upon  a 
well  organized  gendarmerie  for  the  larger 
police  duties  of  the  State, — all  this  for 
the  better  good  of  the  common  people  and 
to  break  the  power  of  intriguing  im¬ 
perialists  over  them;  to  put  beneath  all 
Turkish  life  a  national  system  of  univer¬ 
sal  education  that  should  lift  her  entire 
people;  to  train  the  various  peoples  of 
the  State  steadily  into  self-government  ; 
in  a  word,  to  make  of  Turkey  a  state  of 
a  high  order  on  a  modem  basis  of  equal 
rights  to  all  before  the  law,  and  of  full 
religious  liberty.  This  would  inevitably 
result  in  a  state  not  purely  (though  pre¬ 
dominantly)  Turkish  in  race  and  in  con¬ 
trol,  a  cosmopolitan  state  in  which  vari¬ 
ous  racial  stocks  were  contained  and  in 
whose  governmeht  all  representatively 
shared. 

(3)  Turkey’s  Desire  for  An  Ameri¬ 
can  Mandate.  For  the  reasons  given  in 
an  earlier  section  of  the  report — especially 
since  the  Peace  Conference  had  not  de¬ 
clared  that  Turkey  must  herself  have  a 
mandate,  and  because  a  free  expression 
was  not  allowed — it  has  been  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  clearly  decisive  evidence  of  the 
desires  of  the  people  of  Turkey  upon 
the  choice  of  mandate.  But  many  indica¬ 
tions  tend  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  the 
great  majority  of  thoughtful  Turkish 
leaders  sincerely  desire  an  American 
mandate. 

That  a  nation  so  long  independent 
should  seek  a  mandate,  in  any  sense  of 
the  term,  is  sufficiently  remarkable,  and 
it  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  a  trust¬ 
worthy  and  university-trained  Turkish 
journalist,  who  wrote :  “The  Turks  have 
been  so  hardly  tried  by  the  events  in  the 
past,  that  most  of  them  are  ready  to  sub¬ 
mit  themselves  to  some  regular  school¬ 
ing,  instead  of  making  any  hazardous  ex¬ 
periments  with  new,  ignorant  leaders." 
And  he  thus  sums  up  Turkish  public 
opinion  concerning  a  mandate  for  Tur¬ 
key; 

The  following  divisions  can  be  noticed: 
(1)  the  large  majority  which  realizes  that 
the  country  has  only  the  choice  between  an 
American  mandate  and  an  eternal  chaos,  coupled 
with  foreign  occupation  and  the  loss  of  national 
unity;  (2)  a  minority  which  does  not  like  to 
discuss  any  settlement  which  implies  a  theoreti¬ 
cal  restriction  of  sovereignty:  (3)  a  minority 
of  supporters  of  an  English  solution. 

As  giving  an  idea  of  the  strength  of 
the  American  majority,  he  calls  attention 
to  “The  elements  which  make  it  up” : 

The  National  Congress,  a  body  formed  in 
Constantinople  several  months  ago  by  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  fifty-three  different  Turkish  societies 
and  organizations,  is  one  of  the  chief  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  American  mandate.  As  all  the 
Turkish  intellectual  organizations  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Congress,  it  may  almost  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  representative  of  the  educated  classes 
in  general.  The  National  League,  containing 
about  forty  of  the  most  respected  citizens  and 
Senators  is  also  for  the  American  mandate. 
This  means  at  the  same  time,  the  majority 
of  the  Senate.  The  “Nationalist”  Party  in 
Anatolia  in  general  are  in  favor  o  fthe  Ameri¬ 
can  mandate.  The  professors  of  different 
faculties  of  the  university  favor  the  American 
mandate.  So  da  most  of  the  lawyers,  teachers, 
technicians,  and  merchants.  At  present,  most 
of  the  papers  with  large  circulations  are  taking 
the  same  view  of  things.  This  state  of  things 
is  very  surprising,  because  there  is,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  very  active  propaganda  for  the 
English  mandate;  on  the  other  hand  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  do  not  make  any  propaganda. 

Another  journalist  gave  detailed  cor¬ 
roborative  evidence  looking  in  the  same 
direction.  For  example,  he  said  that  he 
had  been  carrying  on  a  campaign  in  his 
Constantinople  paper  for  three  months 
for  an  American  Mandate,  and  that  this 
campaign  had  called  out  only  two  letters 
of  protest,  while,  on  the  contrary,  many 


words  of  approval  had  come  from  men 
of  all  parties. 

The  delegations  who  have  met  the 
Commission,  when  the  question  of  man¬ 
date  was  taken  up,  have  generally  fa¬ 
vored  an  American  Mandate.  A  delega¬ 
tion  representing  the  intellectual  leaders 
among  the  women,  including  presidents 
of  educational  institutions  and  of  national 
and  provincial  educational  associations, 
were  especially  emphatic  in  declaring  for 
an  American  Mandate.  The  general 
judgment  of  the  most  trustworthy  ob¬ 
servers  whom  the  Commission  were  able 
to  consult  confirmed  these  results.  The 
delegates  of  a  Congress  held  a  few 
months  ago  at  Smyrna,  and  representing 
1,800,000  people,  have  declared  for  an 
American  Mandate.  The  Congress  at 
Sivas  held  on  the  20th  of  August,  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  representative  recent 
gathering  of  the  Turkish  people,  is  ex¬ 
pected  by  those  in  closest  touch  with  the 
movement  for  which  it  stands,  to  declare 
for  an  American  Mandate. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  Turkish  people, 
wishing  a  mandate  at  all,  would  favor 
the  American  Mandate. 

(4)  Territorial  Conditions  in  Anatolia. 
To  complete  the  survey  of  the  problems 
involved  in  a  reconstitution  of  the 
Turkish  State  in  Anatolia,  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion,  in  brief  summary,  of  territorial 
conditions  in  Anatolia — touching  also 
upon  various  subject  races — seems  called 
for.  This  is  also  furnished  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Adviser. 

I.  After  setting  off  definitely  from  the 
Turkish  Empire  as  it  was  in  1914  all  the 
Arabic-speaking  areas,  Armenia,  and  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  State,  there  remains  a  large 
mass  of  territory,  in  which  the  greatest  single 
clement  of  population  is  Turkish  (this  word 
being  limited  to  those  persons  whose  mother- 
tongue  is  Turkish  and  who  profess  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  religion).  Claims  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  toward  setting  off  portions  of  this  re¬ 
maining  area,  by  Kurds  for  “Kurdistan;"  by 
Greeks  for  "Pontus,” — an  area  along  the  Black 
Sea  coast  from  Sinope  to  Batum;  by  Syrians 
for  Cilicia;  by  Italians  for  Adalia  and  the 
whole  southwest;  and  by  Greeks  for  Smyrna, 
and  the  west.  The  only  one  of  these  portions 
that  is  advisable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  actually  to  handle  separately  at  pres¬ 
ent,  is  “Kurdistan.”  All  will  be  discussed 
briefly  in  the  order  named. 

II.  Kurdistan.  The  Kurds  claim  a  very 
large  area,  on  the  basis  of  their  distribution, 
but  sinoe  they  arc  greatly  mixed  with  Ar¬ 
menians,  Turks,  and  others,  and  divided  among 
themselves  into  Kizilbash,  Shiite  and  Sunnites, 
it  seems  best  to  limit  them  to  the  natural  geo¬ 
graphical  area  which  lies  between  the  proposed 
Armenia  on  the  north  and  Mesopotamia  on  the 
south,  with  the  divide  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris  as  the  western  boundary,  and 
the  Persian  frontier  as  the  eastern  boundary. 
A  measure  of  autonomy  can  be  allowed  them 
under  close  mandatory  rule,  with  the  object 
of  preparing  them  for  ultimate  independence 
or  for  federation  with  neighboring  areas  in 
a  larger  self-governing  union.  It  is  possible 
to  shift  most  of  the  comparatively  small  num¬ 
bers  of  both  Turks  and  Armenians  out  of  this 
area  by  voluntary  exchange  of  population  and 
thus  obtain  a  province  containing  about  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  half  people,  nearly  all  Kurds.  Full 
security  must  needs  be  provided  for  the  Syr¬ 
ian,  Chaldean  and  Nestorian  Christians  who 
dwell  in  the  area.  This  plan  would  probably 
provide  for  all  of  the  Sunnite  Kurds  in  Tur¬ 
key,  and  the  Kizilbash  group  lies  almost  wholly 
to  the  west.  The  area  contemplated  looks  more 
to  the  south  than  the  west  and  lies  wholly  about 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Tigris  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries.  It  would  seem  better,  therefore,  unless 
the  population  itself  strongly  prefers  the  other 
plan,  to  place  it  under  the  control  of  the 
power  which  cares  for  Mesopotamia,  than  to 
connect  it  with  Armenia  across  the  mountains 
at  the  north,  or  with  Anatolia  with  which  it 
would  have  only  narrow  contact  at  the  west. 

III.  "Pontus.”  About  one-half  of  the  area 
asked  for  by  the  Greeks  of  “Pontus”  should  be 
included  in  the  Armenian  State,  in  order  to 
give  it  access  to  the  sea.  The  remainder  is 
needed  by  Anatolia  for  the  same  reason.  There 
were  approximately  200,000  Greeks  in  each  of 
these  portions  in  1914.  This  would  seem  to  be 
too  small  a  minority  in  both  Armenia  and 
Anatolia  to  be  erected  into  an  autonomous  prov¬ 
ince.  The  rights  of  these  Greeks  can  in  each 
state  be  provided  for  fully  by  general  laws, 
enforced  in  each  case  by  the  mandatory  power 
until  such  time  as  the  states  are  ready  for 
self-government  with  adequate  protection  of 
minorities. 

IV.  Cilicia.  Cilicia  is  claimed  by  both  Ar¬ 
menians  and  Syrians,  in  each  case  by  a  minor¬ 
ity  which  did  not  exceed  25  per  cent  in  1914. 
Reasons  are  stated  above  for  not  giving  it  to 
the  former.  It  is  unimportant  to  Syria  as  an 


(1)  The  situation  of  the  Greeks  is  not 
that  of  the  Armenians.  The  Greeks  have 
suffered  much  in  deportations  by  the 
Turks,  but  there  have  been  no  such  ex¬ 
tensive  massacres  of  the  Greeks  as  of  the 
Armenians.  The  Greeks,  too,  in  the 
adjacent  Greek  Islands,  have  a  possible 
congenial  refuge  within  former  Turkish 
territory,  such  as  the  Armenians  do  not 
have.  The  Greeks  also  have,  in  terri¬ 
tories  recently  acquired  by  Greece,  op¬ 
portunities  for  settlement  on  Greek  soil, 
for  which  there  is  no  parallel  for  the 
Armenians.  The  general  situation  of  the 


Greeks,  too,  in  diminished  numbers,  is 
much  less  desperate  than  that  of  the 
Armenians.  Moreover,  the  Greeks  are 
more  widely  scattered  in  small  groups 
through  Turkey  than  the  Armenians.  The 
drastic  remedy  of  establishing  a  state 
for  the  Greeks  completely  separated  from 
Turkey,  seems,  therefore,  both  less  pos¬ 
sible  and  very  much  less  desirable. 

(2)  The  Results  of  the  Greek  Occu¬ 
pation  of  Smyrna  do  not  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  Greeks  of  Turkey  should  now 
be  given  rule  over  others  or  be  granted 
their  own  full  independence.  Local  au- 
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tonomy  in  a  territory  strictly  confined  to  under  the  new  conditions  before  furter  toodosdb '  related*  be  wisely  en^rusW  They  Jdt 

a  district  in  which  they  were  in  a  de-  independence  should  be  sought  The  con-  to  ent^ely  < imerem  rowers  wiui  oii  to  stamp  American  customs  on  a 

cided [majority  would  seem  the i  most  that  in^vita^^end  to  produce  people  They"  .knew  that,  because  she 

could  be  recommended  at  present.  of  th’e  Mandatory  andthe  supervision  of  friction,  waste,  and  bad  feeling,  and  un-  really  believed  m  democracy,  she  had  also 

(3)  The  ability  of  the  Greeks  is  not  Leaeue  of  Nations  and  the  right  of  satisfactory  conditions  in  one  state  would  a  passion  for  universal  education,  as  pos- 

in  question,  nor  their  enthusiasm  for  edu-  .  tQ  it_a]1  combine  to  give  the  naturally  spread  to  other  states  also.  sible  for  the  rank  and  hie  of  every  na- 

cation.  On  the  contrary,  both  factors  ev  assurance  0f  fair  treatment  In  the  third  place,  if  the  rest  of  Turkey,  tion,  and  as  absolutely  essential  to  a  de¬ 

make  it  the  more  probable  that  they  ,  equality  0f  opportunity,  at  least  dur-  outside  of  a  modest  Armenian  State,  were  mocracy.  They  believed,  therefore,  that 
could  continue  to  hold  their  own  within  the  ter^  0f  mandate.  It  will  be  divided  into  spheres  of  influence  and  ex-  as  a  mandatary  she  would  gird  herself 
the  Turkish  State.  Indeed,  the  special  business  too  of  the  Mandatory  to  ploitation  areas,  the  direct  hindrance  to  to  help  a  people  fulfill  its  own  highest 

gifts  of  the  Greeks  generally  make  them  ^  a]]  possible  'to  develop  the  whole  the  working  out  of  a  truly  conceived  possibilities.  They  believed,  indeed,  that 

particularly  successful  as  colonists.  The  ,  j  capacity  for  self-government,  mandate  in  Armenia  would  be  well  nigh  she  had  a  passion  for  the  development  ot 

probability  is  that  they  would  lose  on  P^f’  of  aPnatiyonai  system  of  educa-  insuperable.  a  national  spirit  in  every  people,  not  as 

the  whole,  rather  than  gam,  in  being  tOQ  wou|d  do  much  to  assure  that  The  American  mandate  for  Armenia,  narrow  conceit,  but  as  faith  in  a  divine 

completely  set  off  from  Turkey.  In  ’abus^s  0f  the  old  time  would  not  re-  thus,  calls  for  a  general  mandate  over  individuality,  to  which  the  people  must  be 

spite  of  the  violent  antagonisms  of  re-  and  the  term  of  the  man(iate  would  all  of  Asia  Minor.  true,  if  they  were  to  be  sigiuhcamt  mem- 

cent  years,  Ramsey  may  well _  be :  right  naturany  continue  until  there  was  good  (2)  America  is  also  the  most  natural  *>ers  of  that  larger  fellowship  of  nations 
m  saying.  The  Turks  .a"d  the  Greeks  mjseyof  Turkey-S  success  as  a  modern  p0Wer  to  take  the  mandate  for  the  Inter-  f°.r  which  the  world  longs.  They  in- 

will  united  make  a  happier  country  than  P^  £vcn  after  the  mandate  had  ex.  national  Constantinoiiolitan  State,  as  well  stinctively  felt,  tiros,  that  .J® 

either  race  could  by  itself.  The  two  ^  the  League  of  Nations  could  still  as  for  Armenia;  for  the  simple  reason  111  a  ■  way,fai^ly  ^ Tw'.hfvfi  rian' 

races  supplement  each  other.  act  upon  necess;tyi  to  prevent  all  gross  that  she  is  the  only  Great  Power  terri-  Ph,as,s  wltI}  resP?ct  *or  ^ie.v_ 

(4)  There  is  to  be  added,  that  the  ap-  jnvasjons  Qf  the  rights  of  minorities.  1  “  *  .  ...  ‘  ‘  J 

^dStd  of  the  p££  Confab  In  the  light  of  all  thesu  consideration, 
to  appoint  such  a  mandate,  gives  promise  it  would  . seem  best  not^to.set.  off.any.m- 


dllUdlt.,  gltoa  s  .  #  i 

of  a^ new  Turkey,  in  which  the  rights  of  dependent  Greek  territory  for  the  pres- 

the  Greeks  would  be  fully  guarded  at  ent,  in  the  belief  that  in  the  long  run  the 
least  for  the  terms  of  the  mandate.  better  good  both  of  the  Greeks  and  of 

A  trial  certainly  should  be  made  by  the  Turks  is  to  be  found  ,n  their  union 
the  Greeks  of  life  in  the  Turkish  State  in  one  cosmopolitan  state. 


What  follows  is  the  meat  of  the 
whole  report.  It  assigns  America  a 
role  that  few  persons  in  the  United 
States  ever  contemplated.  And  it 
denies  to  other  powers,  small  or 
great,  the  fulfilment  of  their  ambi¬ 
tions. — Editor. 


“o"s  mandatory  systfm.  ^iol  Hberty  “d  ^ 

These  needed  qualifications  are  best  met  lehg.cms  wift  mster. 

,  That  a  commission  or  commissions  ^“1“^ 

?on g“e;  pthni 

define  the  boundaries  of  the  states  named  tons  and  in  the  possibilities  of  its  man- 

inhe'hpredse‘  l£  oTTyTca^utono'!  Q  The  mandate  for  the  Constantinopolitan  rSjX  ^pS  Serefor^ 

mous  area  in  Smyrna  The  definition  of  State  ?.ls?  -calw- for  a  general  mandate  they  te[ieved,  to  throw  herself  into  the 

the  boundaries  of  the  Turkish  State  over  a  ^sia  ^mor‘  responsibilities  of  a  mandate ;  steadfastly 

The  recommendations,  dealing  with  wmild^equire  the  study  and  definition  of  (3)  It  is  to  be  added  that  America  is  to  seek  to  train  the  people  entrusted  to 
mandates  in  the  Asia  Minor  portion  of  ,he  northern  boundaries  of  Syria  and  also  the  most  natural  Power  for  the  man-  her  care  into  self-government  and  into 
the  fo'rmer  Ottoman  Empire,  follow  Mesopotamia  as  well,  with  special  refer-  date  over  the  New  Turkish  State  because  economic  independence ;  and  promptly  to 

tne  iormer  d:  i;  djcCUSSions  pn ro  tr.  allowing  to  the  Kurds  a  meas-  the  Turkish  people  want  her,  and  gen-  withdraw  when  that  task  was  complete; 

of  pertinent 'action  S  “ad^ken  by  X  u"r  'of  autonom?  toder  cteffiiandatory:  erally  trust  .her,  as  the  evidence  prey  -  for  she  would  measure  the  success  of  her 
PeacJ  Conference-  of  dangers  arising  rule,  possibly  in  connection  with  Meso-  ously  given  indicates ;  and  because  Amer  stewardship  by  both  the  completeness 

from  a  selfish  div  Sion  and  exploitation  pota'mia,  and  with  the  clear  understand-  lea  is  peculiarly  prepared  to  meet the  and  the  promptness  with  which  her  task 

0^°  Turkey  f  of  considerations  looking  to  *=  Turkish  peopl-this  -is  «  —hed^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

•"uatdWh0le  regi0"  Shal‘  be  CarefUlly  Sr^bS^S*1  AmenCan  7  “ 

SralgdynS.abd  %  the  jeace  Com  *  s  A  '  l  i„gle  mandate  for  fte  ne^=S*  for  «£  SS°S 

S%|*£Ho» 

Si 

!„U5,t'hTs  rPiri.‘  U  S  interest  bands  of  America  as  the  single  manda-  ^SSSSh  S^inSS 

full  discussion  wh>ch.  SrXf;h,  W  common  concerns  of  the  constituent  “a‘°^ ry 0tfor,0allbe  ,? Lh”y^  « garded  They  joint  plan  for  an  exploiting  division 

irasTe'S  *bUSthbeirS^iv1duanf  M  ^e^d’V^/r  a  lomposite  su^ 

do  little  motr=  wo"S^tten™-  ^he  reasons  for  »  8«>"al  ™n^te  dheet  reasons  for  making  and  especially  of  her  educational  service 

sums,  except  u^n  two  ‘  ^  dat  have  been  fully  given  and  need  not  be  America  tha(  si  le  mandatory  should  in  both  countries-*  service  so  fine,  that 
sons  for  a  general  Ame  c  ^  ^  repeated  here.  now  be  considered.  To  begin  with,  there  so  competent  and  impartial  an  observer 

2nd  .tlJ*  ^"ht  be  taken  by  America.  7.  That  the  United  States  of  America  Js  the  reco&nized  fact  that  all  the  other  as  Ramsey  can  say :  “I  firmly  believe 

mandate  might  be  taken  y  be  asked  to  take  this  general  single  Great  An>s  are  aiready  heavily  loaded  that  Robert  College  has  done  more  to 

,  mandate,  together  with  its  inclusive  man-  .  h  colonial  responsibilities,  which  of  render  possible  a  safe  solution  of  the 

The  Commissioners  Recommend:  dates  for  the  Armenian  State,  the  Lon-  -tself  suggests  a  special  obligation  here  ‘Eastern  Question’ in  Turkey  than  all  the 

The  formation,  under  a  Mandatory,  stantinopolhan  State,  h  for  America.  But  the  positive  reasons— if  ambassado^f  all  the^European^Powets 

rp"“1  u  ,c  r'>rnTT”T,pn  a  are 


rff,  T r  j  c*  *  (  now  be  considered,  lo  begin  witn,  tnere  so  competent  ana  nny«u«  - 

7.  That  the  United  States  of  America  ^  rec0gnized  fact  that  all  the  other  as  Ramsey  can  say:  I  firmly 

be  asked  to  take  this  general  single  Grea^  ^jjjes  are  already  heavily  loaded  that  Robert  College  has  done 
mandate,  together  with  its  inclusive  man-  with  colonial  responsibilities,  which  of  render  possible  a  safe  solution 
dates  for  the  Armenian  State,  the. Lon-  -  .nanini  nKiinnt.rm  v»pr#.  ‘Factppn  OiiMtinn’  in  Turkev  tha 

The  lormation,  unaer  a  ivianuaioiy,  stantinopolitan  State,  and  the for  Amcuu*.  uui  l.h.  —  .-  -  -  .  •  ,  , 

of  an  Armenian  State,  completely  sepa-  Turkish  State.  This  recommendation  there  are  any_lie  necessarily  in  some  have  succeeded  m  doing  to  render  that 
rated  from  Turkey,  as  defined  in  the  made  for  the  following  reasons  which  ]aj  fitness  of  America  for  the  par-  solution  difficult.  They  believed  that, 
preceding  section  of  the  report,  for  rea-  need  to  be  developed  in  full :  ticular  task  in  hand— a  fitness  growing  so  far  was  America  from  scheming  to 

sons  already  fully  given.  (1)  As  already  pointed  out,  it  seems  natUrally  out  of  her  experience  as  a  great  obtain  a  mandate  in  Asia,  she  was  hon- 

It  is  consequently  recommended  that  to  be  generally  desired  that  America  growing  democracy,  largely  freed  hith-  estly  reluctant  to  undertake  such  a  man- 
Cilicia  should  not  be  separated  from  should  take  the  mandate  for  Armenia.  erto  from  European  entanglements,  date  of  any  kind.  . 

Anatolia  at  present.  In  this,  both  the  Armenians  and  the  Al-  Those  reasons,  that  is,  lie  inevitably  in  In  the  fourth  place,  America:  is  pecu- 

2  The  similar  formation,  under  a  lies  seem  agreed— and  even  the  Turks,  if  certain  dominant  national  convictions  of  liarly  fitted  to  be  the  single  Mandatory 
Mandatory  J^InkSonal  Constan-  there  must  be  an  Armenian  State  at  all.  America;  in  a  certain  idealistic  interna-  Power  for  all  Asia  Minor  not  only  be- 
tinonolitan’  State  completely  separated  Nevertheless.  America  cannot  wisely  tional  fajth ;  in  her  record  in  these  in-  cause :  of  Her  national  convictions,  her  m- 
from  Turkev  as  deiined^n  the  preceding  take  this  mandate  without  at  the  same  ternational  relations;  and  in  the  mdi-  tarnation  J  faith,  and  her  rerord,birt  also 
Masons  already  fully  W  £g  a  mamfa,  e  for  fbe  res,  of  ^ 

t  3-  i!"JW  missjoners  7“^er^ 

with  %SiUwi?es^  themajori^  gt  f{  ^^“ostili^bl-  Mg  tiS  a"  the  foSidStio^Sfte'SSSSon  sMgle  m^dSe  for  Turk^ '.with  its  tiiree 

°f  +\ie  m  U  ^ defined  bv  the  Peace  cause  the  State  would  have  to  built  from  life  of  America  were  to  be  found  certain  involved  subordinate  mandates.  It 

mmm  ibi»i  smsi  mm 

4.  That,  for  the  reasons  ^teady  tsermined  concerns  the  world  that  this  saw  that  she  had  a  passion  for  democ-  Can  America  deny  all  obligation  m  s 
stated,  no  independent  territory  be  set  off  ian  state  should  clearly  succeed,  racy  for  the  common  man  everywhere,  matter  of  a  mandate  for  Turkey-  S 

for  the  Greeks;  though  local  autonomy  should  not  be  needlessly  in  spite  of  inconsistencies  at  home  and  has  believed  perhaps  more  than .  any -  other 

be  granted  to  that  portion  of  the  Sanjak  s  manaa^o  >  abro^ad,  and  could  treat  men  of  all  races  people,  in  the  high  possibilities  of  the 

of  Smyrna  which  has  a  decided  majorit>  P  oroblems  of  with  a  genuine  respect  bom  of  some  in-  League  of  Nations ,  but.  if  the  League  of 

diteSffX  man'  the"d!fferem  Statota  AsiaPMffio”Sa?e  "ghtlnto  .hair  o^i  individual  gifts.  (Cortmuci  on  p„er  XX) 
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The  governments  of  France  and  England 
received  their  first  clear  statement  of 
Turkish  policy  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Greek  army  in  an  exclusive  inter¬ 
view  by  John  Clayton,  Chicago  Tribune 
staff  correspondent,  with  Mustapha  Kemal 
Pasha. 


.  .  the  only  truthful  information  that  comes 
to  this  country  is  through  The  Chicago  Tribune. 
All  other  news  items  that  reach  the  American 
public  are  of  British  manufacture  and  unre¬ 
liable.  . 

Rear  Admiral  C.  M.  Chester. 

AT  ENORMOUS  expense  The  Chicago  Tribune  maintains  its  own 
reporters  at  all  important  sources  of  world  news.  The  following 
letter,  voluntarily  written  by  Rear  Admiral  C.  M.  Chester  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  proves  how  well  justified  is  this  policy  of  The  Chicago 
Tribune: 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  proud  of  the 
many  scoops  achieved  by  its  men,  but 
their  work  is  most  valuable  because  of 
the  daily  routine  reporting  of  unvar¬ 
nished  TRUTH. 

The  reports  of  the  Foreign  News  Serv¬ 
ice  of  The  Chicago  Tribune  are  printed 
in  its  New  York  newspaper — The  Daily 
News — and  in  many  other  papers  which 
maintain  leased  wires  into  the  office  of 
The  Chicago  Tribune  to  secure  this 
news.  These  papers  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  with  a  circulation  of  more  than 
5,000,000: 


Editor  of  The  Tribune, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Having  recently  returned  from  an  ex- 
tended  visit  to  Constantinople,  where  1 
was  able  to  see  much  of  the  methods 
prevailing  in  Turkey  for  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  news  reports,  l 
have  come  to  learn  that  the  only  truth¬ 
ful  information  that  comes  to  this  coun¬ 
try  is  through  The  Chicago  Tribune. 
All  other  news  items  that  reach  the 
American  public  are  of  British  manu¬ 
facture  and  unreliable.  Your  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Turkey,  1  know,  have  had 
a  hard  time  to  collect  correct  informa¬ 
tion  and  their  bravery  is  commendable. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  M.  CHESTER, 

1736  K  Street  N.  W Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  FOREIGN  NEWS  SERVICE  of 
The  Chicago  Tribune  is  a  vital  con¬ 
structive  force  working  for  American 
welfare.  It  furnishes  truthful  reports 
of  world  events  on  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  can  formulate  sound  de¬ 
cisions. 

Compare  our  situation  with  that  of 
European  countries  which,  because  of 
the  intrigues  of  their  diplomats  or  the 
lack  of  energy  and  initiative  of  In61' 
newspapers,  are  given  only  hand  picked 
news  designed  to  leave  the  public  in 
ignorance  or  to  mislead.  People  so 
misinformed  can  be,  and  are,  led  blindly 
into  all  sorts  of  international  compli¬ 
cations  and  errors  which  they  could 
avoid  if  they  knew  the  truth. 

It  is  difficult  enough,  even  with  accu¬ 
rate  knowledge,  to  find  one’s  way 
through  the  complications  of  European 
and  Asiatic  racial  and  nationalistic  in¬ 
trigues.  It  is  impossible  without  accu¬ 
rate  knowledge.  The  Chicago  Tribune 
gives  such  information.  The  Tribune 
may  be  called  pro-Turkish,  anti-Rus¬ 
sian,  pro-British,  or  pro-German,  or 
anti  or  pro  anything  else.  That  is  in¬ 
cidental.  The  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

The  Tribune  does  not  make  them.  The 
Tribune  reports  them.  The  Tribune  s 
reporters  face  privation,  hardship,  and 
occasionally  persecution  to  get  these 
facts. 


New  York  Times 
Buffalo  Express 
Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle 

Syracuse  Post  Standard 
Boston  Post 

Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 

Pittsburgh  Post 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 

Nashville  Banner 

Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram 

Los  Angeles  Times 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

Fresno  Republican 

Little  Rock  Gazette 


The  Denver  Post 
Washington  Post 
Sioux  City  Journal 
Baltimore  Sun 
Kansas  City  Star 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Minneapolis  Journal 
Omaha  Daily  Bee 
Portland  Oregonian 
Salt  Lake  Tribune 
Seattle  Times 
St.  Louis  Times 
Montreal  Star 
Toronto  Globe 
Vancouver  Sun 


In  Europe  the  reports  of  this  great 
news  gathering  organization  are  printed 
by  The  European  Edition  of  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune — issued  in  Paris  seven 
days  every  week  since  1917 — and  also 
by  the  following  European  newspapers : 

Lo  Matin.  Paris  Amaroc  News,  Coblenz 

London  Daily  Telegraph  Dantziger  Zeitung 
Liverpool  Daily  Post  Berlin  Morgcnpost 

Glasgow  Daily  Record  Vossische  Zeitung,  Berlin 

Cork  Examiner  B.  Z.  Am.  Mittag,  Berlin 

La  Libre  Belgique  Neue  Freie  Pressc,  Vienni 

The  story  of  how  The  European  Edi¬ 
tion  of  The  Chicago  Tribune  was  born 
in  war  time  and  developed  into  the  mili¬ 
tant  representative  of  Americanism  in 
Europe — the  triumphs  of  The  Foreign 
News  Service  of  The  Chicago  Tribune 
— these  are  chapters  in  a  new  book  en¬ 
titled  “The  W  G  N.” 

“The  W  G  N”  is  sold  at  $2.00  per  copy 
by  the  following  book  stores : 


NEW  YORK 
Scribner 
Putnam 
Brcntano 


PHILADELPHIA 
Wanamaker 
Strawbridge  & 
Clothier 

CHICAGO 


WASHINGTON 

Brentano 

BOSTON 

Old  Corner  Book 

Store 


A.  Kroch 
Fanny  Butcher 
A.  C.  McCIurg 


Follett 

Geo.  M.  Chandler 

Covici-McGee 

Silbermann-Sayers 


Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co. 

Mailed  on  receipt  of  $2.00  by  The  Busi¬ 
ness  Survey  of  The  Chicago  Tribune. 
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( Continued  from  page  XV11I) 
Nations  is  not  to  be  a  sham  and  a  delu¬ 
sion,  all  nations  must  be  willing  to  bear 
their  share  in  the  resulting  responsibili¬ 
ties.  America,  certainly,  cannot  be  an 
exception.  She  came  into  the  war,  too, 
with  the  ardent  faith  and  hope  that  a 
more  democratic  world  might  result.  Is 
she  willing  to  carry  those  war  purposes 
through  to  the  end?  Here  in  Turkey  is 
an  unrivaled  opportunity  to  try  these  pur¬ 
poses  out,  for  the  good  not  only  of  a 
single  people,  but  of  the  entire  world; 
for  here  in  Turkey  has  been  through  cen¬ 
turies  a  center  of  intrigue  and  strife  that 
has  engulfed  all  nations  in  its  conse¬ 
quences.  Moreover,  America  s  interven¬ 
tion  in  the  war  went  far  to  determine  the 
war’s  issue.  Was  that  intervention  jus¬ 
tified?  America  must  still  do  her  utmost 
to  complete  the  proof. 

But  America’s  obligation  goes  still 
deeper,  in  this  despate  hour  of  human 
need.  Men  still  need  peace— long  de¬ 
ferred.  They  need  far  better  provision 
for  bodily  wants.  They  need  simple, 
homely  happiness.  But  beneath  all  this, 
they  need  renewed  faith  in  one  another 
and  in  one  another's  honest  purposes  of 
good. 

«  The  war  destroyed  that  faith  between 
the  hostile  forces,  the  settlements  of  the 
war,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  gone  far  to 
destroy  that  faith  among  the  Allies  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  not  roseate  dreaming,  but 
practical  politics  of  the  most  imperative 
sort,  to  do  something  to  bring  back  men  s 
faith  in  men.  If  we  can  see  the  radical 
necessity  of  such  faith,  to  prevent  or 


break  a  financial  panic,  are  we  to  see 
less  clearly  in  times  like  these,  of  a 
moral  world  panic?  Cynicism  and  dis¬ 
illusionment,  as  we  have  seen,  are  rife. 
Can  they  be  conquered?  Only  by  indis¬ 
putable  examples  to  the  contrary.  It 
may  be  doubtful,  then,  if  America  could 
do  anything  so  significant  for  the  human 
race  today,  as  to  prove  that  she  had  not 
forgotten  her  own  ideals  and  purposes  in 
the  war,  but  was  willing  to  give  a  new 
and  even  greater  proof  of  them  in  under¬ 
taking  unselfishly  a  difficult  and  dis¬ 
tasteful,  but  highly  important  and  far- 
reaching  task— by  taking  on  the  general 
mandate  for  Turkey  (as  well  as  for 
Syria,  if  the  Peace  Conference  thought 
best).  In  fidelity  to  herself  does  not 
America  owe  that  demonstration  to  the 
world?  It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  im¬ 
mense  effect  of  so  important  a  mandate 
under  the  League  of  Nations  being  car¬ 
ried  through  with  absolutely  honest  un¬ 
selfishness.  It  would  make  a  reality  of 
the  League  of  Nations;  it  would  make 
a  reality  of  the  mandatory  system.  It 
would  set  a  new  standard  in  international 
relations.  It  would  renew  men’s  faith 
in  one  another.  It  would  help  to  save 
America  herself  from  a  disastrous  re¬ 
action  from  her  genuinely  high  aims  in 
the  war.  . 

Nothing  has  been  said  of  America  s 
ment  of  Turkey’s  large  resources ;  though 
it  is  not  suggested  that  the  financial  re¬ 
lations  of  Turkey  to  America  should  be 
finally  other  than  those  of  self-respecting 
independence.  Turkey’s  present  addi¬ 
tion,  however,  is  so  necessitous  in  a 
thousand  ways,  that  very  large  amounts 


of  capital  would  be  initially  required,  and 
returns  at  first  would  be  small  and  slow. 
But  before  the  mandate  ended  a  fair  re¬ 
turn  on  capital,  put  into  direly  needed 
public  improvements  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  natural  resources,  might  properly 
be  expected,  at  the  same  time  that  Tur¬ 
key’s  own  interests  were  guarded  against 
selfish  and  monopolistic  exploitation, 
ample  means  for  the  economic  develop- 
America  should  not  come  into  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Mandate  with  the  expectation  of  large 
financial  profits.  But  if  even  so  favorable 
a  result  as  that  indicated  proved  quite 
impossible,  America  might  well  spend 
millions  to  insure  relations  of  peace  and 
good  will  among  nations,  rather  than  the 
billions  required  for  another  war,  sure  to 
come  if  the  present  cynical  national  sel¬ 
fishness  and  lack  of  good  will  are  not 
checked. 

As  against  the  considerations  now  pre¬ 
sented,  it  might  be  urged  that  the  very 
suggestion  of  so  large  and  significant  a 
mandate  for  America  is  itself  proof  that 
America  too  is  grasping  imperialistic 
power.  The  answer  is,  that  Americas 
idea  of  a  mandate  is  emphatically  that  a 
mandate  is  for  limited  term  (so  that  even 
if  a  mandate  for  Syria  were  added  to  the 
mandate  for  Turkey  the  whole  would 
mean  no  long  retention  of  power  by 
America,  except  as  the  League  of  Nations 
should  continue  her  as  mandatory  over 
the  Constantinopolitan  State ;  that  she 
literally  does  not  want  this  mandate,  ex¬ 
cept  to  meet  her  fair  share  of  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  world  today;  that  she  would 
have  to  be  persuaded  by  a  campaign  of 
education  to  take  it  on ;  and  that  she 


ought  not  to  take  it  at  all,  if  certain  im¬ 
portant  conditions  cannot  be  fulfilled. 

(5)  Considerations  on  which  America 
would  be  justified  in  taking  a  composite 
general  mandate  for  Asia  Minor.  Those 
conditions  are :  That  she  is  really  wanted 
by  the  Turkish  people;  that  Turkey 
should  give  evidence  that  she  is  ready  to 
do  justice  to  the  Armenians,  not  only  by 
the  allotment  of  the  territory  within  her 
borders,  recommended  for  the  Armenian 
State,  but  also  by  encouraging  the  re¬ 
patriation  of  Armenians,  and  by  seeing 
that  all  possible  just  reparation  is  made 
to  them  as  they  return  to  their  homes; 
that  Turkey  should  also  give  evidence 
that  she  is  ready  to  become  a  modern 
constitutional  state,  and  to  abolish  mil¬ 
itary  conscription ;  that  Russia  should  be 
ready  to  renounce  all  claims  upon  Rus¬ 
sian  Armenia ;  that  the  Allies  should 
cordially  welcome  America’s  help  in  the 
difficult  situation  in  Turkey;  and  es¬ 
pecially  that  all  plans  for  cutting  up 
Turkey,  for  the  benefit  of  outside  peoples, 
into  spheres  of  influence  and  exploitation 
areas  should  be  abandoned. 

These  conditions  are  necessary  to  a 
successful  solution  of  the  Turkish  prob¬ 
lem.  Unless  they  are  fulfilled,  America 
ought  not  to  take  the  mandate  for  Asia 
Minor.  And  the  Commissioners  do  not 
recommend  that  the  mandate  be  given  to 
America  if  these  conditions  cannot  be 
essentially  met. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HENRY  C.  KING, 
CHARLES  R.  CRANE. 


CONFIDENTIAL  APPENDIX  - FOR5  Us|DOFY  AMERICANSI1ONLY 


SINCE  the  Commission  was  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Section  of  a  projected  interna¬ 
tional  Commission  on  Mandates  in  the 
Turkish  Empire,  it  has  seemed  best  to 
prepare  the  report  in  such  form  that 
copies  could  be  furnished  to  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  the  Allied  Powers,  if  that 
were  desired.  The  body  of  the  report, 
therefore,  though  trying  squarely  to  face 
all  the  facts,  has  been  written  with  that 
possibility  in  mind.  . 

At  the  same  time  there  was  material 
involving  criticism  of  our  Allies,  that 
ought  not  to  come  into  a  report  to  be 
put  into  their  hands,  and  yet  that  the 
American  Delegation  to  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  and  our  own  State  Department 
ought  to  have,  as  involved  in^a  corn- 


been  chosen  by  the  occupying  govern¬ 
ment  and  were  declared  not  to  represent 
the  people.  Two  or  three  military  gov¬ 
ernors  seemed  to  have  taken  some  action 
to  procure  votes  for  Britain.  Orders  had 
been  issued  at  Jaffa  against  declaring 
for  complete  independence. 

Evidence  appeared  of  some  French  ac- 


natural  politeness  of  some  French  offi¬ 
cers  who  kept  their  methods  out  of 
sight. 

Agents  of  Prince  Feisal  were  also 
working  in  a  limited  way  in  O.  E.  T.  A. 
West,  in  support  of  the  program  of  the 
Syrian  Congress  at  Damascus.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  direct  jiction  by  the 


CVIUCIILC  djutaii.u  ui  OU"11-  *•  -  -  ...  .  n  t  . , 

tivity  in  this  area,  likewise  with  little  British  in  this  territory.  Perhaps  there 

success.  There  was  much  enterprise  on  - ..i*.-;™-  «"  anf1 

the  part  of  members  of  the  Arab  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  Damascus.  Such  persons 
were  not  hindered  by  the  British  author¬ 
ities  from  moving  about  freely,  distrib¬ 
uting  printed  forms  and  giving  instruc¬ 
tion  according  to  definite  programs. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  a  number  of 


was  an  ulterior  motive  in  the  special  and 
somewhat  conspicuous  kindnesses  which 
they  showed  the  Commission  during 
these  days. 

3.  O.  E.  T.  A.  East— the  Arabs.  In 
O.  E.  T.  A.  East  there  were  evidences 
of  considerable  pressure  exerted  by  the 
Government  to  secure  the  union  of  all 


the  form  for  the  more  intelligent  groups 
of  the  declaration  of  the  Syrian  Congress 
at  Damascus.  For  others,  as  the  Circas¬ 
sians  and  Bedouins,  who  appeared  at 


British  officials,  including  some  at  Jeru-  elements  upon  one~  program.  This  took 

—  ;■  ma  salem,  were  proceeding  as  though  ex-  ■’  "  c‘  iL . 

plete  statement  of  the  case.  That  ma  -  that  Britain  will  remain  per- 

tenal  prepared  by  Dr  Lybyer  h^  been  manently  in  control  of  Palestine.  For 
gathered  into  this  Confidential  Appendix.  instanC(/  they  were  planning  for  the  o.a.io 

The  opportunity  has  also  been  taken  Q£  cjtjes  the  building  of  roads  Amman,  a  selection  of  simpler  and  more 

to  bring  in  some  supplementary  discus-  radw  s  and’  the  construction  of  har-  easily  comprehensible  points  from  this 
sions  that  treat  with  a  little  more  ae-  Qn  ’the  other  hand,  some  ex-  program  was  emphasized, 

tail  certain  important  aspects  ot  our  in-  ■  ,  desire  ^  America  should  In  that  area  in  particular  government 
quiry  and  so  throw  light  on  the  broader  ... 

bearings  of  our  report. 


1.  The  Interference  of  the  Occupying 
Governments  with  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  Inquiry 

1.  O.  E.  T.  A.  South— the  British. 
In  each  area  the  policy  of  the  occupying 
government  had  a  special  effect  upon  the 
course  of  the  inquiry. 


mandatory  power.  There  was  agents  tried  hard  to  persuade,  cajole,  or 
■  ••  •  ”  -  — ,J  threaten  all,  Christians  and  Moslems 

alike,  into  subscribing.  No  good  evi¬ 
dence  appeared  anywhere  of  actual  vio¬ 
lence,  imprisonment,  or  banishment  with 
a  view  to  influencing  declarations  before 
the  Commission.  The  Emir  Feisal  had 
concluded  agreements  with  the  Druses 
and  the  Greek  Orthodox  Christians, 


a  general  agreement  that  France  could 
come  to  the  control  of  all  Syria  only 
with  a  great  show  of  force,  and  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  considerable  fighting. 

2.  O.  E.  T.  A.  West— the  French. 
It  was  too  evident  that  in  all  O.  E.  T.  A. 
West,  the  French  military  governors  had 
worked  with  varying  energy  and  success 
to  obtain  the  reality  or  at  least  the  ap- 


to  obtain  the  reality  or  at  least  me  ap-  represented  by  their  patriarch,  in  which  ‘r '  f  ther  ;  no  need  of  displac- 

*&&&&  rs-Srt-i  esesss 

preparation  of  the  Commissio  s  P  V  offidals  and  agentSi  took  worthy  that  these  agreements  involved  a 

grams.  At  the  other  places  tney  pre  V  request  for  a  British  mandate,  which  the 

pared  the  ^tire  program  hind<^‘  any  The  Commission  saw  inspired  articles  Druses  and  the  Greek  Orthodox  stood  by, 
attempt  was  discerned  to  Jn  the  neWspapers.  attempts  at  brow-  while  the  Congress  went  over  to  asking 

groups  which  desired >  to  m  t  the^ C^  hcating  and  espionage,  the  hindrance  by  for  an  American  mandate  by  preference, 

mission,  although  e  a_^  ^  ^  French  soldiers  0f  the  attempts  of  indi-  Some  British  officers  showed  signs  of 

plaints  as  to  restrict  g  .  viduals  and  groups  to  reach  the  Com-  disappointment  at  the  declaration  in  favor 

delegations  In  one  or  Sea”  mission,  and  the  Sshering  in  of  officials,  0f  the  Americans  as  first  choice  One  of 

HTSSnom  ’since  it was  die  uniform  rule  manifestly  unsuited  to  their  positions,  them  in  consequence  recommended  to  his 

the  room,  since  i  .  , — ,  annmnted  in  the  room  of  others  eovernment  to  decline  a  mandate  oyer 


England  are  equally  satisfactory  to  him, 
it  may  be  that  because  of  the  benefits  he 
has  received  and  continues  to  receive, 
from  England,  and  because  of  the  better 
prospect  of  a  speedy  larger  Arab  union 
if  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  and  other 
areas  are  under  the  same  supervision,  he 
prefers  in  his  inmost  heart  the  mandate 
of  Britain. 

II.  Summaries  of  Arguments  Presented 
to  the  Commission 
1.  For  and  Against  Zionism 
The  arguments  in  favor  of  Zionism 
as  presented  by  its  supporters  have  often 
been  stated  and  need  not  now  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  detail.  The  chief  elements  are 
that  Palestine  belonged  once  to  the  Jews, 
and  they  were  driven  out  by  force;  for 
two  thousand  years  they  have  been  long¬ 
ing  and  praying  to  come  back;  while  the 
Jews  of  the  world  are  now  far  too  nu¬ 
merous  to  be  collected  in  Palestine,  they 
are  entitled  to  have  somewhere  a  state, 
which  can  be  a  refuge  to  the  oppressed 
among  them,  and  an  expression  of  their 
continuance  and  unity ;  despite  proposals 
at  Paris  there  is  persecution  of  the  Jews 
in  Poland  at  the  present  moment,  there 
is  a  prospect  of  a  disintegration  of  the 
Jews  in  western  civilization  and  their 
coalescence  with  the  nations  where  they 
reside;  they  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  restore  their  ancient  language  and  cul¬ 
ture  and  preserve  them  in  the  old  en- 


worthy  that  tnese  agreements  invoiveu  *  ture,  utilization  of  ^ater-power, 
request  for  a  British  mandate,  which  the  '  the  land  can  contata 


tn'nilnw'no  officials  (nor  indeed  anyone  freshly  appointed  in  the  room  of  others  government  to  decline  .  . 
to  allow  no  officials  (nor  mu  de  ^  who  hJad  5een  rem0ved  because  they  had  Syria,  and  the  Commission 

'  '  declined  to  support  a  French  mandate. 

Authentic  information  came  to  hand 
of  threats  and  bribes  and  even  imprison¬ 
ment  and  banishment  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  The  management  of  the  sessions 


besides  the  Commission, 
and  perhaps  an  interpreter  chosen  by  the 
delegation)  to  be  present  during  mter- 


V1  There  was  some  evidence  that  attempts 
had  been  made  to  influence  opinion  in 


^TaBrti*lSrtlw^h«ith  ct  Tyre;  Baabda.  and  Tripoli  was  so  bad 
no  mat  amount  of  success.  The  "Moj-  as  to  be  insulting  to  the  mteUigence  and 


gation  and  the  like,  the  land  can  contain 
several  times  its  present  number  of  in¬ 
habitants  ;  if  some  of  the  present  popula¬ 
tion  desire  to  sell  their  lands  they  will 
receive  a  good  price  and  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  them  in  other  Arab  coun¬ 
tries;  the  Jewish  colonies  have  been  a 
great  benefit  to  the  native  Arabs  by 

&  r.  Mr.  a  messa£  SS&Kf  and  theTka-'&Stog 

had  failed.  While  he  stated  personally 


Arabs  were  there  before  the  Jews  came ; 


dais 'of  Jaffa  *K"*Mi  0?>nin,  and  and  was'saved' from  this  at  other  places  had  tailed.  wane  : Vn  page  XXII) 
some  groups  of  Acre,  were  said  to  have  only  by  the  greater  intelligence  and  to  the  Commission  that  America 
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AT  no  time  in  all  of  its  long  history  has  The 
New  York  Times  relied  upon  anything  but 
its  merit  as  a  newspaper  in  building  circu¬ 
lation.  It  has  a  widespread  distribution  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  world.  It  is  pur¬ 
chased  in  8,000  cities,  towns  and  villages  of  the 
United  States.  In  86  foreign  countries  it  is  re¬ 
received  in  2,000  more  communities,  making  a 
total  of  10,000  in  which  readers  of  The  Times 
reside. 

The  Times  has  never  conducted  contests.  It 
has  never  offered  premiums  nor  has  it  joined  in 
“Club  Subscriptions”  with  any  other  newspaper 
or  periodical.  The  circulation  is  not  subject  to 
violent  fluctuations.  It  declines  but  little  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  advances  steadily  year  after  year. 

The  Times  has  no  “Predated  Editions”  and  is¬ 
sues  no  extras.  Its  California  subscribers  receive 
the  newspaper  of  the  same  date  that  New  York¬ 
ers  read.  Whether  its  readers  live  in  Maine, 
Louisiana  or  Europe,  they  get  the  edition  printed 
in  the  early  morning  of  the  date  it  bears. 

The  graph  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  illustrates 
the  growth  of  The  Times  for  twenty-six  years. 

Net  Paid  Circulation  1922 

The  New  York  Times  in  the  Autumn  of  1922 
had  an  average  net  paid  daily  sale  exceeding 
350,000  copies.  On  Sundays  the  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  was  more  than  550,000.  The  average  net  paid 
circulation,  daily  and  Sunday,  as  reported  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  for  six  months  ended 


September  30,  1922,  was  356,671. 
tribution  was  as  follows : 


The  general  dis- 


Daily  Only: 


City  . 186,014 

Suburban.  70,714 
Country  ..  74,249 


Total  ....330,977 

Sunday  Only:  City  . 193,940 

Suburban..  97,072 
Country  ..217,989 


Total  ....510,833 

Widespread  Distribution 

Twenty-five  or  more  copies  of  the  daily  and 
Sunday  editions  of  The  New  York  Times  are 
regularly  distributed  in  each  of  nearly  1,100  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  United  States,  outside 
of  Greater  New  York.  The  total  exceeds  104,000 
for  the  daily  edition  and  270,000  for  the  Sunday 
edition.  In  towns  where  less  than  twenty-five 
copies  are  sold  the  total  is  more  than  30,000  copies 
for  the  daily  edition  and  in  excess  of  40,000  for  the 
Sunday  edition.  The  Times  is  purchased  in  every 
State,  in  every  one  of  the  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  in  each  of  the  Canadian  Provinces 
and  in  eighty-six  foreign  countries. 

A  recent  tabulation  of  subscription  and  news¬ 
dealer  sales  showed  that  the  daily  or  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  of  The  Times  is  read  regularly  in  2,107  of  the 
3,007  counties  in  the  continental  United  States, 
including  Alaska. 
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( Continued  from  page  XX) 
the  Jews  were  immigrants,  who  treated 
the  former  inhabitants  with  the  greatest 
cruelty,*  and  who  remained  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  time;  they  were  unable  to 
maintain  control  over  the  whole  land  or 
even  union  among  themselves;  they  were 
expelled  by  the  .Romans  and  formed  per¬ 
manent  residence  elsewhere  2,000  years 
ago;  the  Arabs  conquered  the  land  1,300 
years  ago,  and  have  remained  ever  since ; 
it  is  their  actual  home,  and  not  merely 
a  residence  of  long  ago;  as  Christians 
and  Moslems,  they  can  honor  all  the 
holy  places,  whereas  the  Jews  can  honor 
only  their  own;  the  Jews  are  a  religion 
and  not  a  nation;  they  will,  if  given  con¬ 
trol,  forbid  the  use  of  the  Arabic  lan¬ 
guage,  the  measure  which  caused  the 
brejdc  between  the  Young  Turks  and  the 
Arabs;  the  Jewish  colonies  have  shown 
no  benevolence  to  the  Arabs  in  their 
neighborhood;  it  is  denied  that  their 
activities  have  influenced  the  Arabs  to¬ 
ward  progress ;  the  Jews  have  much 
money,  education  and  shrewdness,  and 
will  soon  buy  out  and  manoeuvre  away 
the  present  inhabitants;  the  Arabs  are 
friendly  toward  the  Jews  long  resident 
in  the  land  who  use  the  Arabic  lan¬ 
guage  ;  they  will  resist  to  the  uttermost 
the  immigration  of  foreign  Jews  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Jewish  government. 

2.  Arab  Feeling  Toward  the  French 

While  the  Commission  was  prepared 
beforehand  for  some  disinclination  to¬ 
ward  France  in  Syria,  the  strength,  uni¬ 
versality  and  persistency  of  anti-French 
feeling  among  practically  all  Moslems 
and  non-Catholic  Christians  (except  a 
division  of  the  Greek  Orthodox),  came 
as  a  distinct  surprise. 

Friends  of  the  French  affirmed  that  it 
is  due  to  German  and  Turkish,  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Arab  and  British  propaganda, 
and  that  it  is  not  deep-seated.  The  Com¬ 
mission  went  to  great  pains  in  testing 
these  affirmations  by  questioning.  Ger¬ 
mans  and  Turks  did  conduct  a  vigorous 
propaganda  during  the  war  against  the 
French,  and  against  the  other  Allies  as 
well.  There  was  no  evidence  found  of 
direct  propaganda  by  the  British  against 
the  French,  and  frequent  denials  were 
made  that  the  Arabs  had  worked  thus. 

It  was  said  several  times  that  the 
French  had  themselves  conducted  an 
anti-French  propaganda  by  their  actions 
since  the  Armistice.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  charged  that  some  Arabs  were 
working  against  the  French,  and  also 
against  the  British  and  all  foreigners. 
Friends  of  France  say  that  the  Moslems 
of  Syria  resent  the  just  punishment 
which  the  French  gave  them  in  1860, 
and  their  disposition  to  treat  the  native 
Christians  as  fully  equal  to  the  Moslems, 
an  attitude  which  the  British  do  not 
take  in  Egypt  and  India. 

Apart  from  the  questions  of  process 
and  recency,  the  anti-French  feeling  does 
seem  to  be  deep-rooted  in  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  Syrian  population.  This 
appears  in  an  examination  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  reasons  given  by  the  Syrians  for 
their  opposition  to  all  French  interfer¬ 
ence  in  their  affairs.  They  say : 

i.  The  French  are  enemies  of  religion, 
having  none  at  home,  and  supporting 
Roman  Catholics  abroad  for  purely  po¬ 
litical  motives. 

ii.  They  disapprove  of  the  French  atti¬ 
tude  toward  women. 

iii.  The  French  education  is  superficial 
and  inferior  in  character-building  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  It  leads  to  familiarity 
with  that  kind  of  French  literature  which 
is  irreligious  and  immoral.  The  Mos¬ 
lems  recognize  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  education  of  their  women,  and 
they  say  that  those  who  receive  French 
education  tend  to  become  uncontrollable. 

iv.  The  French  have  not  treated  the 
natives  as  equals  in  Algeria  and  Tunisia, 
but  have  imposed  differences  in  office 
holding  and  in  various  civil  rights.  This 
argument  was  presented  very  often  and 
developed  in  some  detail. 

v.  The  French  have  shown  a  marked 
tendency  to  give  an  undue  proportion  of 

•  This  alludes  to  the  wars  by  the  Children 
of  Israel  when  they  "possessed"  the  Land  of 
Promise. 


offices,  concessions,  and  the  like,  to  the 
Christians  of  Syria.  Non-Catholics  com¬ 
plain  that  the  same  discrimination  is 
shown  in  favor  of  Catholics  and  Maron- 
ites. 

vi.  By  this  discrimination,  and  by  va¬ 
rious  intrigues  since  the  occupation,  the 
French  have  increased  the  religious  di¬ 
visions  in  Syria,  which  had  been  reduced 
greatly  during  the  war.  They  thus  en¬ 
danger  the  possibility  of  Syrian  national¬ 
ism  on  a  non-religious  basis. 

vii.  The  French  are  inclined  to  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  colonization,  by  which  they  wish 
to  substitute  the  use  of  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  for  native  tongues,  and  make  the 
people  into  Frenchmen.  The  Syrians 
wish  to  preserve  the  use  of  the  Arabic 
language,  and  to  retain  their  separateness. 
Furthermore,  it  is  inherent  in  this  policy 
that  the  French  would  never  leave 
Syria. 

viii.  The  French  have  lost  so  many  men 
in  the  war  that  they  are  unable  to  give 
needful  protection  or  adequate  adminis¬ 
tration.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  few 
soldiers  and  the  inferior  type  of  French 
officers  and  officials  now  in  Syria. 
(Friends  of  the  French  deny  that  France 
lacks  good  officials,  and  blame  the 
French  foreign  office  for  choosing  badly 
those  who  are  sent  out.  Again,  while 
for  the  English  the  Eastern  service  is  a 
career  and  draws  the  best  of  the  young 
men  (for  the  French  it  seems  a  kind  of 
exile  and  the  best  prefer  to  remain  at 
home).  It  was  affirmed  that  bribery  and 
intrigue  are  worse  in  the  French  area 
now  than  under  the  Turks. 

ix.  The  French  have  suffered  financial¬ 
ly  in  the  war  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
have  not  the  means  to  restore  France 
itself  or  to  develop  what  possessions  they 
have  already.  They  cannot  therefore 
give  Syria  the  financial  and  economic 
support  she  needs. 

x.  The  French  are  inclined  toward 
financial  exploitation  of  subject  areas,  and 
would  govern  Syria  not  for  its  own  de¬ 
velopment,  but  for  the  profit  of  French¬ 
men. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  try  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  measure  of  truth  that  lies  be¬ 
hind  these  statements.  It  is  sufficient 
to  note  that  most  of  the  Syrians  believe 
substantially  the  whole  of  this,  and  are 
therefore  very  strongly  against  French 
control  of  the  country. 

Much  feeling  persists  in  connection 
with  the  execution  of  Arabs  by  Jemal 
Pasha,  and  this  acts  against  the  French. 
Despite  the  fact  that  France  was  intrigu¬ 
ing  with  the  Arabs  against  the  Turks 
before  the  Great  War,  the  knowledge 
that  M.  Picot,  upon  leaving  his  position 
as  Consul  in  1914,  failed  to  secure  his 
correspondence,  so  that  fatal  evidence 
fell  into  Turkish  hands,  has  played  into 
position  so  that  France  is  held  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  hangings.  Every  reference 
to  the  “Arab  Martyrs,”  by  subscriptions 
for  their  orphans,  exhibitions  of  these 
children,  meetings  of  the  relatives — the 
“Unfortunate  Syrians,”  now  not  only 
strengthens  the  sentiment  for  Arab  inde¬ 
pendence,  but  stirs  feeling  against 
France. 

3.  The  Request  for  an  American 
Mandate 

Four  possibilities  were  seriously  con¬ 
templated  by  the  supporters  of  a  United 
Syria :  Absolute  independence,  the  man¬ 
date  of  Britain,  the  mandate  of  France, 
and  the  mandate  of  America.  The  only 
considerable  groups  that  favored  division 
were  those  who  supported  a  separate  Pal¬ 
estine  for  Zionism  under  Britain,  and  a 
separate  Lebanon,  whether  or  not  en¬ 
larged,  under  France  in  case  the  rest  of 
Syria  is  under  another  mandatary. 

Only  Jews  supported  the  Zionistic 
scheme,  except  that  a  few  Christians  were 
willing  to  entrust  the  question  to  the 
mandatory  power.  The  Jews  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  for  Britain  as  mandatory  power, 
because  of  the  Balfour  declaration, 
though  many  think  if  the  scheme  goes 
ahead,  American  Jews  will  become  its 
chief  promoters.  France  is  felt  to  be 
against  it,  and  America  indifferent. 

As  regards  the  Lebanon,  the  official 
Maronites  and  Catholics  who  support  a 
separation  scheme  are  undoubtedly  sin¬ 


cere.  Not  only  have  they  many  senti¬ 
mental  ties  toward  France,  but  they  real¬ 
ize  that  no  other  Power  than  France 
will  support  them  in  their  privileged 
situation. 

Many  of  their  followers,  especially 
those  who  have  personal  ties  with  the 
United  States,  would  rather  have  the 
United  States  than  France.  Those  out¬ 
side  the  Lebanon  area  who  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  for  France  as  a  mandatory  power 
are  comparatively  few.  They  include 
most  of  the  Catholics  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  a  section  of  the  Greek  Ortho¬ 
dox  who  would  have  been  for  a  Russian 
mandate  had  Russia  not  collapsed.  The 
latter  group  prefer  France  to  Britain, 
but  there  was  evidence  that  many  of 
them  would  prefer  America  to  France,  if 
there  were  a  certainty  of  acceptance. 

In  all  Syria  surprising  few,  aside  from 
the  Druses,  declared  for  Britain  as  first 
choice — not  nearly  so  many  as  for  France. 
The  fact  is  that  Britain  and  America 
were  classed  together,  with  a  distinct 
preference  for  America,  but  both  were 
greatly  preferred  to  France.  The  Jews 
and  the  majority  of  the  Greek  Orthodox, 
and  some  of  the  Protestants,  were  for 
Britain.  The  great  majority  of  the  Mos¬ 
lems  were  for  Britain  as  second  choice. 
Most  of  those  who  made  Britain  their 
first  choice  were  for  America  as  second 
choice.  Practically  no  one  was  for  Amer¬ 
ica  or  England  as  first  choice  and  France 
as  second  choice. 

Practically  all  of  the  Moslems,  who 
number  about  four-fifths  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Syria,  are  for  America  as  their 
first  choice.  It  is  true  that  there  was  lit¬ 
tle  direct  expression  of  this  in  Palestine, 
since  after  their  first  declarations  at  Jaffa, 
the  question  of  choice  of  mandate  was 
held  up  and  referred  to  Damascus.  Pos¬ 
sibly  this  was  done  under  instructions 
from  the  Emir  Feisal,  who  may  have 
been  trying  to  hold  the  field  for  Britain. 
If  so,  the  evidence  of  sincere  declaration 
for  America  is  all  the  stronger,  since 
the  Congress  reached  unanimity  for 
America. 

As  for  the  Christians,  while  compara¬ 
tively  few  declared  directly  for  America 
as  first  choice — only  a  part  of  the  Prot¬ 
estants  and  Syrian  Orthodox  and  Ar¬ 
menians — they  were  bound  by  old  ties 
and  recent  agreements  to  declare  for  Brit¬ 
tain  or  France,  but  a  large  proportion 
mentioned  America  as  second  choice,  and 
stated  that  they  would  welcome  her, 
while  there  were  abundant  assurances 
that  an  American  mandate  would  be  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  practically  all. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  can 
entertain  no  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  desire  for  the  United  States  as  man¬ 
datory  power,  in  view  of  the  countless 
earnest  appeals,  both  by  individuals  and 
groups,  and  of  the  manifest  enthusiasm 
shown  on  many  occasions,  in  spite  of  the 
Commission's  discouragement  of  demon¬ 
strations  and  avoidance  of  every  form  of 
ostentation.  It  was  furthermore  always 
possible  to  ask  why  a  group  or  indi¬ 
vidual  objected  to  France  or  England, 
but  not  to  ask  why  a  group  failed  to 
declare  for  the  United  States.  It  is,  of 
course,  also  a  fact  that  France,  and  only 
less  openly  England,  were  making  bids 
for  the  mandate,  while  the  United  States 
was  not. 

The  principal  reasons  advanced  for  de¬ 
siring  an  American  mandate  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

i.  Confidence  in  President  Wilson  as 
mainly  responsible  for  the  freedom  of 
Syria,  and  as  championing  the  rights  of 
small  and  oppressed  peoples. 

ii.  Gratitude  to  America  for  relief  of 
the  starving  and  naked.  Thanks  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  and  America  was  expressed 
in  a  thousand  forms  and  with  the  great¬ 
est  emotion,  independently  of  the  desire 
as  regards  a  mandate. 

iii.  The  feeling  that  America  came 
into  the  war  for  no  selfish  reason,  and 
could  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  a  small 
people  in  an  unselfish  way. 

iv.  The  knowledge  that  America  is  not 
a  colonizing  power,  seeking  to  govern  for 
the  advantage  of  its  own  people,  and  to 
exploit  the  governed.  The  examples  of 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines  were  frequently 
cited. 

v.  The  feeling  that  America  can  be 


relied  upon  to  withdraw  from  the  country 
when  her  work  is  done,  which  is  the  case 
with  no  other  power.  The  experience  of 
Cuba  was  contrasted  with  that  of  Egypt 
and  Algeria. 

vi.  The  feeling  that  America  is  rich, 
and  abundantly  able  to  advance  the  means 
for  the  desirable  speedy  development  of 
the  country  economically. 

vii.  A  hearty  approval  of  and  desire 
for  the  extension  of  American  education 
in  the  country.  England  has  done  little 
educationally  for  Syria.  While  France 
has  done  much,  she  seeks  to  denational¬ 
ize  the  native  peoples  and  make  French¬ 
men  of  them.  America,  especially 
through  the  Syrian  Protestant  College, 
has  taught  Syrian  nationalism.  The 
American  training  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
literature  and  civilization,  are  regarded 
as  morally  superior  to  the  French. 

viii.  A  conviction  that  America  will 
be  absolutely  fair  and  just  as  between  the 
different  religions  and  sects.  France 
would  be  expected  to  favor  Christians, 
especially  Roman  Catholics,  and  England 
to  favor  Moslems. 

ix.  America  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  trained  men,  from  whom  experts 
can  be  supplied  in  “various  branches  of 
science,  industry,  administration,  and, 
above  all,  education.” 

x.  The  Americans  are  “lovers  of  hu¬ 
manity.” 

Many  British  officials,  not  excepting 
General  Allenby,  think  the  best  solution 
to  be  an  American  mandate  over  the 
whole  of  Syria.  England  might  be  very 
glad  to  get  out  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation  in  this  way.  As  for  France, 
she  cannot  desire  to  take  the  whole  of 
Syria,  when  so  much  of  it  is  utterly 
averse  to  her.  She  also  may  ultimately 
conclude  that  the  best  way  out  is  com¬ 
plete  withdrawal.  This  would,  perhaps, 
not  hurt  her  pride  seriously  if  at  the 
same  time  England  were  to  withdraw, 
and  if  her  special  pre-war  relationships 
be  scrupulously  continued. 

III.  Special  Discussions 

1.  French  Feeling  Toward  the 
British* 

It  is  evident  that  the  French  feel  re¬ 
sentment  toward  the  British  as  not  hav¬ 
ing  played  a  fair  game  in  the  Syrian 
area.  Without  going  into  historical  de¬ 
tails,  the  Sykes-Picot  agreement  provided 
that  France  should  have  ownership  or 
influence  in  a  large  area,  including  Da¬ 
mascus  and  Cilicia,  and  extending  to 
Sivas  and  Harpoot,  while  England 
should  be  in  a  similar  position  toward 
the  former  Turkish  area  southeast  of  this. 
At  the  present  moment,  France  is  threat¬ 
ened  with  the  loss  of  all  her  sphere,  while 
England  complacently  holds  all  that  was 
then  assigned  to  her,  and  extends  her 
influence  toward  much  of  the  rest. 

America,  by  showing  interest  in  Ar¬ 
menia,  and  even  by  the  sending  of  the 
Commission  on  Mandates  to  Syria,  seems 
to  the  French  to  be  an  accomplice  of 
England  in  despoiling  France.  The 
French  feel  that  the  English  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  dire  necessity,  by  reason 
of  which  they  were  obliged  to  keep  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  their  men  in  France,  to  oc¬ 
cupy  more  than  a  due  share  of  Syria, 
and  to  seduce  the  affection  of  the  Arabs. 

They  also  resent  the  payment  by  the 
English  to  the  Emir  Feisal  of  a  large 
monthly  subsidy,  which  they  claim  cov¬ 
ers  a  multitude  of  bribes,  and  enables 
the  British  to  stand  off  and  show  clean 
hands  while  Arab  agents  do  dirty  work 
in  their  interest.  They  feel  that  in  arm¬ 
ing  the  Arabs  the  British  are  again 
working  against  the  French.  They  claim 
further  that  the  British  are  more  or  less 
directly  responsible  for  the  undeniably 
strong  anti-French  feeling  shown  by 
practically  all  the  Moslem  and  non- 
Catholic  Christian  elements  of  Syria. 
They  feel  that  Britain  has  been  unable 
to  resist  the  desire  to  connect  Egypt  with 
Mesopotamia  under  one  control  as  a  bul- 

*  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  first 
serious  rift  in  Anglo-French  relations  since  the 
war  occurred  over  Syria.  It  has  since  grown 
to  a  chasm  that  threatens  to  engulf  world 
peace;  but  the  beginning  was  in  the  Near  East. 

( Continued  on  page  XXIV) 
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wark  of  India,  and  as  a  new  field  for 
profitable  commercial  exploitation. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  the 
French  contentions  are  difficult  of  refuta¬ 
tion  and  that  the  whole  situation  is  such 
that’  British  honor  would  seem  clamer 
if  Britain  were  to  withdraw  wholly  from 
Syria.  Yet  the  aversion  of  the  people 
to  France,  however  it  may  have  arisen,  is 
so  great  and  deep-seated  that  England 
cannot  leave  Syria  to  France  without 
seeming  to  abandon  her  friends  to  their 
enemies,  a  process  which  would  probably 
react  strongly  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Moslem  world.  There  is  good  rea¬ 
son  for  the  position  of  many  Englishmen, 
who  are  strongly  desirous  that  America 
should  take  the  whole  situation  oft  their 
hands,  including  with  the  French  and 
Arab  entanglements  the  promises  to  Zion¬ 
ism. 

2.  French  “Rights” 

The  denial  in  the  “Damascus  Pro¬ 
gram”  that  the  French  have  “rights 
anywhere  in  Syria  leads  to  an  inquiry 
into  the  bases  on  which  such  rights 
might  be  claimed*  In  brief,  there  have 
been  in  Syria  Roman  Catholic  mission¬ 
ary  workers,  using  principally  the  French 
language,  for  several  centuries.  These 
have  developed  an  extensive  system  of 
churches,  schools  and  monasteries. 
France  has  had  commercial  relations  and 
small  groups  of  resident  citizens  since 
the  Middle  Ages.  French  has  long  been 
the  principal  western  language  used  in 
Syria.  France  has  taken  a  special  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Maronites,  and  intervened  on 
their  behalf  in  the  Lebanon  in  1860. 

None  of  these  relationships,  however, 
give  the  least  “right”  to  claim  territory 
or  mandatory  control.  Otherwise,  it 
could  be  held  that  America,  through  her 
missionary  work  and  business  relation¬ 
ships,  had  acquired  a  measure  of  political 
rights  in  India,  China,  South  America 
and  Syria  itself.  France  herself  could 
claim  all  of  Turkey  with  nearly  the 
same  justification.  .  . 

It  would  compromise  all  the  missionary 
work  in  the  world  if  the  doctrine  were 
admitted  that  such  work  established  po¬ 
litical  claims.  No  doubt  the  French  have 
acquired  many  personal  relationships  and 
sentimental  attachments.  But  there  is 
no  reason  why  any  tie  that  France  has 
had  with  Syria  in  the  past  should  be  sev¬ 
ered  or  even  weakened  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  another  mandatory  power,  or  in  an 
independent  Syria. 

3.  The  “Greater  Lebanon” 

The  latest  policy  pushed  by  the  French 
in  the  Lebanon  region  contemplates  com¬ 
plete  separation  of  the  country  from  Tyre 
to  Tripoli,  as  far  inland  as  the  crest  of 
the  Anti-Lebanon,  to  be  given  to  France 
in  case  the  remainder  of  Syria  should 
go  to  another  mandatory  power.  Such 
a  plan  is  objectionable  for  many  rea¬ 
sons  : 

i.  It  is  apparently  contrary  to  the 
wish  of  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the 
area  itself. 

ii.  The  Syrians  outside  the  area  are  so 
opposed  to  the  plan  as  to  be  inclined  to 
make  war  rather  than  accept  it. 

iii.  If  put  into  effect  by  overwhelming 
force  a  state  of  settled  equilibrium  could 
probably  never  be  attained,  because  of 
such  questions  as  the  just  control  of 
“Hollow  Syria,”  where  the  Christians  by 
their  own  figures  own  65  per  cent  of 
the  property,  but  have  only  40  per  cent  of 
the  population  ;  the  water  supply  of  Homs, 
which  comes  from  territory  claimed  for 
the  "Greater  Lebanon”;  the  commercial 
access  to  the  sea  of  the  regions  of  Da¬ 
mascus  and  Aleppo.  In  short,  the  land  is 
too  small,  and  too  intimately  connected,  to 
be  capable  of  satisfactory  division. 

iv.  The  separation  off  of  the  Greater 
Lebanon,  especially  if  accompanied  by  a 
separation  off  of  Palestine,  would  inten¬ 
sify  the  religious  differences  in  Syria, 
which  it  is  most  desirable  to  diminish  in 
favor  of  the  growth  of  national  feeling. 
The  tendency  would  be  for  Christian 

*  France  was  given,  and  now  holds,  a  man¬ 
date  over  Syria,  Including  Damascus.  She  held 
Cilicia  for  a  time,  but  surrendered  it  to  the  Na 
tionnlist  Turks. 
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Syrians  to  concentrate  in  the  Lebanon, 
Jews  in  Palestine,  and  Moslem  Syrians 
in  the  remainder  of  the  country. 

v.  The  government  in  each  area  would 
countenance  and  probably  conduct  in¬ 
trigue  in  the  other  regions. 

vi.  The  three  areas  would  be  implicit¬ 
ly  hostile,  and  must  either  carry  heavy 
burdens  of  armament  against  each  other, 
or  be  protected  at  great  expense  by  the 
mandatory  powers. 

vii.  The  mandatory  powers  would 
themselves  be  in  danger  of  hostility  oyer 
the  questions  which  would  inevitably  arise 
between  the  portions  of  a  country  and  a 
people  thus  unnaturally  severed. 

A  plan  which  would  add  to  the  Greater 
Lebanon  the  remainder  of  O.  E.  T.  A. 
West,  extending  from  Tripoli  to  Alexan- 
dretta,  and  give  the  whole  to  France,  and 
at  the  same  time  give  the  interior  to 
Britain,  would  intensify  all  the  above 
difficulties,  and  would  besides  cut  off 
Aleppo  and  western  Mesopotamia  from 
access  to  the  sea. 

4.  The  Emir  Feisal’s  Position 
Unless  the  attempt  be  made  to  rule 
Syria  as  a  conquered  country,  or  unless 
the  experiment  of  republican  government 
be  tried  in  the  old  land,  the  obvious  plan 
is  that  the  Emir  Feisal  should  be  head 
of  the  State,  Third  son  of  the  Sheriff  of 
Mecca,  Hussein,  who  was  recognized  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  as  King  of  the  Hejaz,  the 
Emir  Feisal  led  the  Arabs  in  co-operation 
with  the  Allies  against  the  Turks,  and 
entered  Damascus  in  triumph.  He  spent 
several  months  in  Paris,  and  returned  a 
few  weeks  before  the  arrival  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  He  had  agreed  with  Clemenceau 
to  labor  at  allaying  the  Arab  feeling 
against  the  French,  but  believing  after  a 
time  that  the  French  were  playing  false 
with  him,  he  ceased  his  efforts.  Shortly 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Commission  in 
Damascus,  he  endeavored  to  obtain  decla¬ 
rations  in  favor  of  a  British  mandate.  He 
assured  the  Commission  that  he  will  be 
pleased  with  either  Britain  or  America  as 
mandatory  power. 

The  British  Government  has  been  ad¬ 
vancing  money  to  his  government  for  a 
long  time,  and  at  present  allows  it  $750,- 
000  per  month  (£150,000).  Of  this  Fei¬ 
sal  draws  about  $200,000  per  month  for 
his  personal  expenses,  staff,  propaganda 
agents,  etc.  The  balance  is  spent  on  the 
administration  and  the  army  of  7,000 
and  gendarmerie  of  4,500,  in  supplement 
to  the  inadequate  receips  from  taxation. 

The  estimate  was  made  that  the  Prince 
could  manage  under  settled  conditions 
with  a  salary  of  $125,000  per  year,  and 
that  after  a  few  years  the  country  could 
carry  itself  by  taxation,  maintaining  a 
very  small  army.  This  does  not  allow 
for  carrying  a  portion  of  the  Ottoman 
debt,  nor  for  large  expenditure  on  need¬ 
ed  public  improvements. 

The  present  attachment  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  to  Prince  Feisal  varies  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  regions.  Not  many  Christians  de¬ 
clared  themselves  positively  in  favor  of 
him.  Some  others  said  he  is  a  good  man, 
with  bad  advisers.  Others  fear  him  be¬ 
cause  of  his  membership  in  a  powerful 
Moslem  family.  The  Moslems  of  Pales¬ 
tine  made  almost  no  declarations  in  his 
favor.  It  was  said  that  if  he  would  come 
to  Palestine,  all  Arabs  would  be  enthusi¬ 
astically  for  him.  In  all  the  O.  E.  T.  A. 
East,  and  among  the  Moslems  of  the 
West,  he  was  asked  for,  often  with  en¬ 
thusiasm.  An  exception  was  found  in 
some  Moslems  of  the  North,  who  said 
they  do  not  know  him. 

Emir  Feisal  gave  the  impression  of 
being  kindly,  gentle,  and  wise.  Whatever 
be  the  case  previously,  he  has  had  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years  in  the  desert  and 
at  Damascus  and  Paris  an  excellent  po¬ 
litical  education.  He  desires  the  friendly 
co-operation  of  the  Moslems  and  Chris¬ 
tians  of  Syria,  and  wishes  to  promote  the 
education  of  Moslem  women.  Some  say 
that  he  is  not  as  strong  as  the  men 
around  him,  but  he  gave  the  impression  of 
being  able  to  maintain  his  leadership.  He 
promises  well  as  a  constitutional  mon¬ 
arch,  who  could  work  amicably  in  co¬ 
ordination  with  a  mandatory  power. 

It  should  be  provided  in  case  he  re- 
.  main  the  head  of  the  Syrian  state,  that  * 
renounce  all  rights  of  inheritance  of  1 
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crown  of  the  Hejaz;  otherwise  serious 
complications  might  arise  in  the  future. 

5.  The  “Rights  of  Minorities” 

One  clause  in  the  Damascus  program 
promises  full  recognition  of  the  “rights 
of  minorities"  in  the  Syrian  constitution. 

On  account  of  the  evident  fears  of 
many  Christians,  based  on  the  policy 
of  massacre  that  has  been  employed  so 
often  in  Turkey,  the  Commissioners  took 
pains  to  inquire  of  many  Moslem  groups 
what  they  propose  to  do  to  ensure  the 
rights  of  the  smaller  sections  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation.  The  answer  was  sometimes 
given,  logically  enough,  that  there  would 
be  no  minorities,  since  all  would  be  ab¬ 
solutely  equal  in  the  new  state.  But  or¬ 
dinarily,  the  promise  was  made  of  con¬ 
stitutional  guarantees. 

There  was  discussion  in  the  Damascus 
Congress  of  a  proposal  to  grant  Moslems 
one-half  of  the  seats  in  the  future  legis¬ 
lative  assembly  while  the  other  half 
would  be  distributed  among  the  rest  of 
the  population.  What  method  might  be 
used  in  apportioning  seats  to  different 
groups  and  sects,  as  the  Druses,  Maron¬ 
ites,  Shiites,  Nusairiyeh,  Ismailians, 
Turks,  Jews,  Greek  Orthodox,  Greek 
Catholics,  etc.,  was  not  discussed;  the 
mere  enumeration  suggests  the  difficulty 
of  the  problem. 

Mention  has  been  made  already  of  the 
agreements  made  by  Prince  Feisal  with 
the  Druses  and  the  Greek  Orthodox.  He 
promised  in  return  for  the  Greek  Ortho¬ 
dox  support  that  he  would  govern  under 
seven  conditions : 

(1)  He  would  rule  in  the  fear  of  God 
without  despotism. 

(2)  He  would  establish  constitutional 
government. 

(3)  He  would  respect'  all  religions. 

(4)  Equal  rights  should  be  enjoyed  by 
all. 

(5)  Public  security  should  be  guaran¬ 
teed  for  all;  the  private  carrying  of  rifles 
should  be  prevented. 

(6)  Public  instruction  should  be  equal; 
Greek  Orthodox  schools  should  be  on  the 
same  basis  as  Moslem  schools. 

(7)  No  one  should  hold  office  because 
of  family  or  influence,  but  only  because 
fitted  for  the  place. 

These  conditions  are  superior  in  form 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  modern  state  to 
the  Turkish  system  of  recognizing  a  cer¬ 
tain  measure  of  autonomy  and  self-gov¬ 
ernment  in  various  religious  groups,  thus 
perpetuating  differences  and  making  con¬ 
cessions  which  later  become  privileges 
and  the  source  of  friction.  It  would  be 
better  to  aim  at  one  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  wherein  certain  hours  each  week 
should  be  set  aside  for  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  under  special  teachers  for  each  group, 
than  to  have  several  state-supported 
school  systems.  But  these  are  details  for 
future  adjustment.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
great  readiness  was  shown  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  group  to  provide  adequately  for 
the  protection  and  rights  of  the  other 
groups,  and  it  remains  only  to  bring  this 
purpose  into  action. 

It  is  desirable  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Moslem  and  Druse  minority  in  the 
Lebanon  is  also  in  need  of  protection,  and 
that  in  the  event  of  a  Jewish  majority 
in  Palestine,  Moslems  and  Christians 
would  need  protection  there.  A  former 
governor  of  the  Lebanon  stated .  that  a 
large  part  of  his  work  was  given  to 
watching  lest  the  Maronites  and  other 
Christians  infringe  the  rights  of  the 
Moslems  and  Druses. 

6.  “Complete  Independence” 

One  item  in  the  Damascus  program 
deserves  special  attention,  as  going  be¬ 
low  the  problem  of  a  mandate,  namely, 
the  request  for  “complete  independence. 
The  protest  against  the  application  to 
Syria  of  Article  22  of  the  Covenant  is 
closely  related  to  this.  The  feeling  that 
the  Syrians  are  in  at  least  as  advanced 
a  condition  as  were  the  different  Balkan 
States  when  their  independence  was  ar¬ 
ranged  for  was  present  in  the  first  Mos¬ 
lems  whom  the  Commission  met  in 
Syria,  and  the  same  note  was  sounded 
everywhere  by  some  of  the  delegations. 

The  groups  which  were  inclined  to  sup¬ 
port  this  view  in  an  extreme  form  were 
Bedouins,  villagers  of  the  south  and  east, 
and  some  of  the  younger  Moslem  men. 
The  Svrian  Union  Party  declared  in  this 


direction,  and  the  few  but  prominent  men 
and  women  related  to  the  “Arab  Martyrs 
— the  men  who  were  executed  by  Jemal 
Pasha  for  intrigues  against  the  Turkish 
government — were  very  emphatic  against 
any  form  of  relationship  to  another  na¬ 
tion  ;  the  Syrian  Union  Party  ask  that 
the  League  of  Nations  guarantee  the  in¬ 
dependence  and  the  Constitution  of  Syria. 
The  declaration  was  made  that  when 
Syrians  now  abroad  return,  there  will  be 
a  sufficiency  of  educated  and  trained  men 
to  govern  the  country  well. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  learned  men  and  of  others  from 
the  older  and  wiser  among  the  Moslems, 
recognized  fully  that  some  form  of  man¬ 
datory  control  is  necessary,  since  the 
Syrians  have  long  been  in  subjection, 
few  of  them  are  educated,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  is  poor  and  backward  in  its  develop¬ 
ment.  The  Christians,  and  most  other 
non-Moslem  groups,  are  unanimous  in  the 
belief  that  a  strong  mandate  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  considerable  time,  because 
they  do  not  feel  confidence  in  an  Arab 
government,  which  in  a  country  four- 
fifths  Moslem  might  be  too  favorable  to 
the  majority. 

The  nations  in  forming  the  League 
have  pronounced  in  the  Covenant  that 
Syria  should  be  under  mandatory  control. 
The  Commission  did  not  find  reason  to 
recommend  modification  of  this  decision 
but  abundant  cause  for  holding  it  to  be 
just.  The  failure  of  the  Young  Turkish 
attempt  to  conduct  a  self-governing  state 
in  which  Moslems  and  Christians  should 
be  equal  makes  it  especially  desirable 
that  the  new  Syrian  state  should  in  its 
first  years  be  watched  closely,  since  it 
has  the  additional  difficulty  to  be  over¬ 
come  of  emergence  from  subjection. 

The  4th  Article  of  the  “Damascus  Pro¬ 
gram”  provides  for  the  possibility  of  a 
mandate,  defining  it  “as  equivalent  to  the 
rendering  of  economical  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance  that  does  not  prejudice  our  com¬ 
plete  independence.”  Here  also  the  re¬ 
striction  may  be  too  great.  The  manda¬ 
tory  power  should  have  a  real  control 
over  the  administration,  so  as  to  elimi¬ 
nate  as  far  as  possible  corruption,  waste, 
inertia,  serious  errors  of  judgment,  etc. 

In  spite  of  all  that  was  said  in  favor 
of  complete  independence,  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  either  America  or  Britain 
would  be  allowed  without  resistance  as 
much  control  as  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  judges  to  be  wise.  In 
fact,  assurance  was  given  on  very  high 
authority  that  the  demand  for  complete 
independence  is  to  an  extent  artificial, 
being  in  part  motivated  by  the  fear  of  a 
French  mandate,  and  in  part  by  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  conversion  of  mandatory 
control  into  permanent  possession.  If 
adequate  assurances  be  had  against  both 
these  possibilities,  the  objectors  to  a  man¬ 
date,  limited  so  as  to  secure  its  exercise 
in  the  interests  of  Syria,  will  be  reduced 
to  a  small  and  impotent  group.  In  time, 
when  all  things  are  ready,  a  true  and 
lasting  “complete  independence”  can  be 
awarded  by  the  League  of  Nations. 

7.  Syrian  Nationalism,  Pan-Arabism, 
and  Pan-Islamism 

The  programs  presented  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  by  all  the  Moslems  and  about 
two-thirds  of  the  Christians  of  Syria 
were  nationalistic;  that  is  to  say,  they 
called  for  a  United  Syria  under  a  demo¬ 
cratic  constitution,  making  no  distinc¬ 
tions  on  the  basis  of  religion.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  repeated  questions  in  many 
places,  it  was  steadily  affirmed  by  the 
Moslems  that  they  had  no  desire  what¬ 
ever  for  Moslem  privilege  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  nor  for  political  union  with  the 
Arabs  of  the  Hejaz,  whom  they  felt  to  be 
in  another  state  of  civilization.  They 
asked  regularly  for  the  independence  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  a  few  of  them  hoped 
for  some  form  of  political  union  with  that 
area.  A  few  asked  for  the  independence 
of  all  Arab  countries. 

The  Commissioners  often  asked  the 
question  of  Moslems,  whether  they  con¬ 
sidered  the  Caliphate  to  be  at  Stamboul 
or  at  Mecca.  With  very  few  exceptions 
they  replied  that  it  belongs  now  to  King 
Hussein  in  Mecca.  One  or  two  said 
that  it  belongs  still  to  the  Turkish  Sul¬ 
tan.  and  cannot  be  changed  except  by  an 
(Continued  on  page  XXVI) 
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(Continued  from  page  XXIV) 
agreement  of  all  the  Moslems  in  the 
world.  All  affirmed  that  King  Hussein  is 
in  no  sense  their  political  head,  but  only 
their  religious  head.  Prayers  are  said  in 
his  name,  and  certain  seals  for  public 
documents  bear  his  name. 

Certain  Christians,  on  the  other  hand, 
affirmed  that  the  sentiment  of  Syrian  Na¬ 
tionalism  is  new  and  feeble,  and  that  the 
expressions  of  it  made  before  the  Com¬ 
mission  gave  a  false  impression.  They 
claimed  that  the  Christians  who  adhere  to 
this  view  do  so  as  making  a  desperate 
effort  to  live  on  good  terms  with  the 
Moslem  majority,  and  that  the  Moslems 
much  prefer  a  pan-Arabic  or  Pan- 
Islamic  scheme,  and  would  quickly  aban¬ 
don  Syrian  nationalism  if  they  saw  a 
chance  for  the  success  of  either  of  these 
ideas.  It  would  seem  safe  to  assume  that 
those  who  speak  for  themselves  strike 
nearer  the  truth  than  others  who  assume 
to  speak  for  them.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
worth  while  to  give  consideration  to  the 
criticism. 

Pan-Arabism*  in  a  narrower  sense 
would  unite  under  one  independent  gov¬ 
ernment  the  Arab-speaking  portions  of 
the  former  Turkish  Empire.  This  would 
not  necessarily  be  a  theoretic  Moslem 
state,  though  the  large  majority  would 
belong  to  the  different  Moslem  sects.  It 
is  hard  to  see  how  such  a  federated 
state,  with  its  territory  largely  desert 
and  lacking  a  center  and  speedy  com¬ 
munications,  could  be  more  of  a  danger 

*  This  is  the  portentous  programme  set  forth 
in  the  Turkish  Nationalist  Pact.  It  would  ap¬ 
parently  eliminate  both  France  and  Great  Britain 
from  the  confines  of  the  former  Ottoman 
Empire. 
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to  the  world  than  the  Turkey  of  which  it 
formed  a  part 

In  a  larger  sense  Pan-Arabism  would 
wish  to  add  also  the  Arab-speaking  belt 
across  North  Africa.  Since  this  is  held 
by  three  great  powers,  each  of  whom  has 
a  larger  population  and  infinitely  greater 
resources  than  the  Pan-Arab  area  con¬ 
tains,  its  accomplishment  against  their 
will  is  a  mere  dream. 

Pan-Islamism  in  a  narrow  sense  would 
re-establish  one  government  in  the  former 
Turkish  Empire  by  agreement  of  the 
two  Moslem  groups  of  north  and  south, 
the  Turks  and  the  Arabs.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  found  no  sign  of  a  desire  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  rule  of  Turkey 
over  the  Arabs.  One  former  deputy  in 
the  Turkish  Parliament  did  indeed  sug¬ 
gest  that  an  Ottoman  prince  might  be 
chosen  as  king  of  Syria,  but  this  was  an 
individual  opinion.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  many  expressions  of  joy  and 
thankfulness  because  of  the  end  of  Turk¬ 
ish  rule.  If  there  is  any  thought  of  a 
federation  of  Arabs  with  Turks,  or  of  a 
political  union  of  any  sort,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  saw  no  trace  of  it.  Still  less  was 
there  any  sign  of  movement  toward 
the  realization  of  a  larger  Pan-Islamic 
idea.  The  Turks  had  some  thought  of 
this  early  in  the  war,  but  it  disappeared 
in  favor  of  a  Pan-Turanian  idea  on  a 
racial  or  linguistic  rather  than  a  religious 
basis,  from  the  time  when  Jemal  Pasha 
hanged  the  leaders  of  the  Syrian  Arabs. 

One  may  conjure  up  the  picture  of  an 
attempt  at  restoring  the  Saracen  Em¬ 
pire,  by  the  stages  of  Syrian,  Arabian 
and  Mesopotamian  independence,  follow¬ 
ed  by  federal  union  in  a  strong  conquer¬ 
ing  state,  which  would  then  become  im¬ 
perialistic  in  the- directions  of  Persia,  Ar¬ 
menia,  Turkey  and  North  Africa;  but  the 


Commission  discerned  no  trace  of  such  a 
notion,  nor  is  it  practically  conceivable 
under  present  world  conditions. 

If  the  European  civilization  has  suf¬ 
ficient  wisdom  to  avoid  further  extensive 
self-destruction,  it  can  with  the  greatest 
ease  control  the  Moslem  world;  it  is  not 
necessary  for  those  who  labor  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  League  of  Nations  to  contemplate 
the  opposite  possibility. 

The  fundamental  question  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  and,  indeed,  in  several  other  great 
immediate  problems,  is  the  basal  attitude 
of  the  Christians  toward  the  Moslem 
world:  Shall  this  be  friendly  or  hostile? 
In  the  war  now  ending,  Christian  govern¬ 
ments  gave  their  Moslem  allies  promises 
of  fair  treatment  and  full  rights.  Now 
the  Moslems  of  Syria  offer  their  hands 
to  their  non-Moslem  fellow-citizens  with 
the  promise  of  putting  religious  separa¬ 
tion  out  of  sight.  Shall  they  be  taken 
at  their  word  ?  Or  shall  they  be  told : 
We  do  not  believe  what  you  say;  we  do 
not  trust  you ;  we  think  it  best  to  break 
our  word  with  you,  so  that  you  may  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  break  your  word 
with  us  ? 

The  western  world  is  already  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  attempt  to  live  in  peace  and 
friendship  with  the  Moslem  peoples,  and 
to  manage  governments  in  such  a  way  as 
to  separate  politics  from  religion.  Syria 
offers  an  excellent  opportunity  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  state  where  members  of  the  three 
great  monotheistic  religions  can  live  to¬ 
gether  in  harmony ;  because  it  is  a  coun¬ 
try  of  one  language  which  has  long  had 
freedom  of  movement  and  of  business  re¬ 
lations  through  being  unified  under  the 
Turkish  rule.  Since  now  the  majority 
declare  for  nationalism,  independent  of 
religion,  it  is  necessary  only  to  hold  them 
to  this  view  through  mandatory  control 


until  they  shall  have  established  the 
method  and  practice  of  it.  Dangers  may 
readily  arise  from  unwise  and  unfaithful 
dealings  with  this  people,  but  there  is 
great  hope  of  peace  and  progress  if  they 
be  handled  frankly  and  loyally. 
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DISPUTED  LANDS  OF  NEAR  EAST  THAT  HOLD  WORLD  ATTENTION  TODAY 


TURKEY  IN  TRANSITION 

1  1  Tull  extend  of  Turkish  territory,  Oct.  1922. 

Territory  last  by  Turkey  after  the  Balkan 
KM  Wars,  1913. 

Territory  last  by  Turkey  after  the  World 
uUiliU.il  War,  according  to  Treaty  of  Sevres,  1920. 

®  Territories  recoined  from  (?)  Territory  recoined  by  Tur- 
Greece  according  to  agree-  key  according  to  branco- 
ment  at  Mudania,  Oct.  ICU J.  Turkish  Treaty  ol  Angora,  OcL 
©  Zone  ol  Allied  control ;  1321,  «... 

Now  limit*  shown  thu»  .  ©  5yPa*  n°W  ^renr^  ^Bn" 

Old  limit*  ot  Zoneol  the  Straits,  date. 

shown  thus :  .  .  .  ......  (?)  Mesopotamia,  new  King- 

®  Turkish  Armenia.  wi*tcm  dom  ol  Iraq.  Ur.tish  Man- 
boundary  defined  by  I’na. 

Wilson.  ®  Part  of  Mesopotamia.  (Oil 

territory)  c1'1"'™!  Tun. 


( T )  Ruasian  territory  ceded  to  , 

W  Turkey  according  to  Soviet  >“'>" 


rornt.  Mar  ®  PaloaUnc.  Drltith  Mandate. 
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i!i<suv  East  rtelief  lias  received  the  following  transcriDt 
flei'Ph»tStater"^t  ^de  by  Hon.  Joseph  C.  Grew,  American 

JulvS17th  °nr^eoffnal  ?ay  °f  the  Leusanne  Conference, 

July  17th.  Its  official  character  suggests  this  repro¬ 
duction  for  information.  6fa  p 


Ale  are  at  the  close  of  a  Conference  which  it  is  confi¬ 
dently  expected  will  inaugurate  peace  and  cooperation  throughout 
the  Hear  East;  the  problem  now  under  examination  is  the  last  prob¬ 
lem  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Delegates.  As  such,  and  also 
because  it  intimately  affects  many  thousands  of  people,  the  solu¬ 
tion  given  to  this  problem  will  receive  the  widest  public  attention 
it  will  acquire  indeed  a  special  significance  and  will  serve  to 
characterize  the  spirit  and  accomplishments  of  the  Conference  in 
the  minds  of  many  persons  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  other 
difficult  and  intricate  questions  to  which  a  suitable  answer  has 
been  found.  The  present  moment,  therefore,  calls  for  generosity, 
for  an  assuring  expression  which  shall  declare  the  spirit  in  which 
the  new  Turkish  Government  purposes  to  conduct  its  affairs. 

His  Excellency  Ismet  Pasha  has  spoken  at  a  previous 
meeting  of  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  constructive 
solution  which  it  is  so  desirable  should  be  found  in  the  present 
case.  Such  difficulties  may  exist,  but  I  believe  they  can  be  ex¬ 
amined  and  resolved  in  the  light  of  the  words  which  His  Excellency 
himself  spoke  before  this  Conference  on  December  13  last: 

The  Turkish  Delegation  is  firmly  convinced  that 
peac©  will  bring  about  the  disappearance  o.f  such  causes 
of  suffering  as  were  of  a  political  character ... .Turks 
and  Armenians  will  then  bo  enabled  to  cooperate  whole¬ 
heartedly  in  healing  the  wounds  inflicted  or  them  by 
the  war.  The  Armenians  who  desire  to  remain  in  Turkey 
will  be  able  to  live  in  brotherhood  with  their  Turkish 
compatriots,  who  will  be  full  of  solicitude  for  them 
and  will  willingly  forget  the  events  of  the  past.' 
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"My  Government  docs  not  doubt  that  these  words  will  be 
given  the  practical  effect  which  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect 
having  in  mind  the  representative  character  of  the  person  who  spoke 
them  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  spoken. 

"Every  problem  has  its  solution.  We  urge  that  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  problem  be  not  delayed.  We  urge  that  the  Government 
of  the  Grand  National  Assembly,  fully  cognizant  of  the  obligations 
no  less  than  the  privileges  of  its  sovereignty,  proceed  without 
delay  to  a  wise  and  tolerant  adjustment  which  having  in  mind  the 
best  interests  of  the  Turkish  State  shall  at  the  same  time  give 
sympathetic  consideration  to  the  interests  of  these  homeless  exiles  . 
And  we  urge  that  while  this  adjustment  is  in  progress  adequate 
measures  be  taken  to  safeguard  the  homes  and  property  of  all  of  its 
citizens  without  distinction  of  creed.  The  American  Government  and 
people  have  given  practical  and  constructive  evidence  of  their 
rightful  interest  in  this  problem  and  they,  no  less  than  the  other 
nations  here  represented,  will  confidently  expect  equally  practical 
and  constructive  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the 
Grand  National  -assembly  to  remove  this  problem  from  the  realm  of 
international  anxiety  and  concern." 
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